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Your Choice of Six Styles 
Everlastic Giant Shingles 
These Giants for wear and service 


e handsome enough for the expensive 
home, economical enough for émall farm 


ise or cottage Their weather side 
mineral-surfaced in beautiful shades 
red, green, or blue-black This fade 
mineral surface resists fire and 
ver needs painting Their base is 
heavy roofing -felt thoroughly 
erproofed Because of this extra 
ick. extra-rigid base. these shingles 
be sid right over the old roof ‘ 
ing o reroofing jobs Ss 
A nehes Are laid easily and 


Everlastic Single Shinglcs 


ed in red, green, or blue 

BK ‘ of the best grade roof 
rhese hingle re taur 

s1 g and i 
8 x % inche 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


surface rol 
f hest rade roofing 


ted vith high 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


and enduring roll 
Mineral-surfaced in art 


ed green or blue-black 


ling Nails and cement in 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


ingles to a strip Mineral-sur 

ed in red. green, or blue-black. Come 

n two é 10 inches and 12% 

ncehes deep, both 32 inches long. The 

'~-inch Multi-Shingle, laid 4 inches 

the weather. gives three-ply roof— 
inch gives two-ply roof. 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 


rhe latest development in the strip 


ngle Mineral-surfaced in art-shades 
of red green or blue-black Novel 
designs can be made by interchanging 
ed strips with green or red strips 
blue-black 
isk your dealer or write 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St., New York City 


The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert St., 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


roof building. 








For nearly three-quarters of a century 
The Barrett Company has consistently 
maintained the high quality of its products and has 
been recognized as America’s leading manufacturer 
of roofings and roofing materials. 


theCivilWar 


and tells about each in detail. 
Barrett Products that will save you money. 
free booklet today. 
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When the Rain Comes Down 
What Do You Think About? 


Let Us Send You This Interesting Little Book 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer” 
describes the right roof for your home, barn, or other steep- 
Shows how Barrett Roofings look when laid 
Also describes other useful 
Write for this 
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Doyouthink howmuch good the rain will dothecrops 
growing in the fields—-or do you wonder how much 
harm it will do thecropsstored in that leaky-roof barn? 


Why not lay roofings youdon’t have to worry about? 


Barrett Roofings, properly laid, hold staunch and 
weather-tight year after year. Winter snows, spring 
thaws and rains, the scorching heat of summer suns 

Barrett Roofings stand fast against them all. 


~since before 


Whether it’s durable, low-priced roll roofing for your 
barns or handsome, sturdy, fire-resisting shingles for 
your house, you'll find the roofing you want among the 
six styles described. Here are roofings that will save 
you money and give long years of satisfactory service. 
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Guaranteed for Life! 


McCormick- Deering Tractor 
Crankshaft and Main Bearings 


HE crankshaft and the crankshaft ball bearings of the McCormick-Deering 
10-20 and 15-30 tractors are guaranteed against breakage, not for a month 
or a year, but during the entire life of the tractor. 
This guarantee covers breakage from any cause whatsoever, and in the case 
of the ball bearings guarantees them from wearing out or burning out during 
the life of the tractor. 








Read this SPECIAL TRACTOR WAR- 
RANTY, which every purchaser gets 
in writing: 


Che seller &UOLPP"G to replace free the 
Two-BEARING CRANKSHAFT in any 10-20 or 
15-30 McCormick-Deering tractor, should it 
break during the life of the tractor, provided 
the broken parts are promptly returned to 
the factory or one of the branch houses. 


Further, the seller agrees to replace free 
any CRANKSHAFT BALL BEARING in the 
10-20 or 15-30 McCormick-Deering tractor, 
which may break, wear out, or burn out dur- 
ing the life of the tractor, provided that the 
defective ball bearing is promptly returned to 
the factory or one of the branch houses. 








BALL 
BEARING 








. 











HINK of it! Never before in the 

history of the automotive industry 
with automobiles, motor trucks, engines, or 
tractors—has such a warranty been given. 
You have never before seen nor heard of so 
liberal a tractor guarantee. This is con- 
vineing proaf of the indestructibility of the 
crankshaft and the crankshaft ball bearings 
in the MecCormick-Deering tractors, and 
you will find the machines of uniform 





BALL 


BEARING pw rim 


quality throughout. 


In addition, the Company continues its 





policy of providing tractors with all neces- 





sary equipment—throttle governor, belt 











pulley, platform, fenders, brake, etc. No extras to buy. 


Your MeCormick-Deering dealer will show you the many valuable features of these tractors, 
such as ball and roller bearings at 28 points, unit frame, replaceable wearing parts, ete. He 
will show you the size of the guaranteed crankshaft and demonstrate how easily it runs in the 
guaranteed main ball bearings. When you buy a tractor, be sure this valuable guarantee is 
written into the contract! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. °F AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


[I ncerporated] 
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SHALL WE LET DOWN THE BAR? 


Would More Immigration Help the Farmer? 


By O. M. K#LE 


ID you know that it is a violation of the federal immi- 
gration laws to send a letter to a native of any foreign 
country, promising him a job if he will come over to 

the United States? Well, it is—provided he comes. This 
falls under what is known as the contract labor law. And 
if you send some money along to pay a part of his passage, 
so much the worse for you if you get caught. 

So, when your neighbor’s hired hand tells you he has a 
brother in the Old Country who would be glad to come over 
if he had a job in sight, you had better let him write the 
letter and not make any written promises yourself. 

If it happens, however, to be a hired girl you want, why 
co ahead and write her all the letters you like, promise her 
anything you like and enclose passage money if you want 
to. It’s all right with the government. Just one of the 
little peculiarities of the immigration law, that’s all. 

But if the present scrap keeps up between union labor and 
certain large employers of labor, over the question of admit- 
ting more aliens, we are all likely to know a lot more about 
the immigration law than we do now. In fact, we are very 
likely to have a new law. 

Many banks and other business houses are now displaying 
beautifully colored and cleverly titled pictures setting forth 
the virtues of the immigrant, and various labor organizations 
are busy putting out propaganda to combat this drive 
intended to admit more aliens. It looks as tho we might. be 
fairly deluged with information and misinformation featur- 
ing the immigrant as “‘Beauty’’ and as the “Beast,”’ depend- 
ing largely upon the source of the information. 

To date, the farm organizations have not taken much 
action in this matter. The Farm Bureau last winter listened 
to speeches on both sides and then adopted a non-committal 
and rather meaningless resolution. But they realize now 
that it is a question of real importance to the farmer and 
they are planning to have considerable to say on this subject 
when congress re-convenes next fall. 

Let’s see what this scrap is about, and where the farmer’s 
interests lie in the matter. 


The Manufacturer’s Side 


HE manufacturer insists that he must have more cheap 

unskilled labor. He points to the fact that while in the 
five years preceding the Great War we had an average net 
annual inflow of about 925,000 immigrants, for the six years 
ending in 1920 we had no immigrants. The war stopped 
them. Then in 1920-21 the stream started up again and 
668,000 came in. Startled by the prospect of becoming the 
Mecea for all the destitute hordes of war-stricken Europe, 
congress put up the bars and now we are allowing entry on 
a quota basis only—not to exceed three percent of the num- 
ber of any particular nationality in the United States in 
1910. Last year a total of 309,536 immigrant aliens were 
admitted under this law. 

Industry figures out that thru this combination of cir- 
cumstances it has been deprived of at least five million 
immigrants from which to choose cheap laborers. 

Union labor, on the other hand, rejoices that it does not 
have to meet the competition of this five million—and keeps 

prices jacked up accordingly. 

Cause for conflicting views is plain enough in the above 

» sets of facts, but there is an even deeper reason why 

umigrant labor is an especially sore spot just now. 

[t seems that certain industries like steel mining, packing 

d some others, like to get immigrant labor not only 

ecause it is cheap, but because it does not unionize easily. 

‘newly arrived immigrant from the farms of Italy or 
oland or Bulgaria has only one thought in mind; namely, 

make as much money as possible. He knows nothing of 

nions, and cannot understand the idea of a strike which 
its off his pay envelope. 
Farmers Could Use Immigrants 


[\DUSTRIES that employ large percentages of immi- 
grant labor have long been the despair of union leaders 
nd, naturally, the latter are overlooking no bets, now that 
‘ate seems to be playing into their hands. 
Union labor’s chief argument is that we do not need to 
uport workmen. There may be some competition for 
‘bor just now, they admit, but they add that this is only a 


temporary condition. They point to the time only eighteen 
months or so back when five million men were idle and un- 
employment conferences were being held by Mr. Hoover in 
an effort to relieve the distress of good American workmen 
who could find no jobs. 

But the farmer certainly needs cheap labor today, if 
anyone does. The high wages of the city have drained the 
country dry of labor. The farmer could use the immigrant, 
and a large percentage of those who would like to come to 
the. United States have had farm experience. Does the 
farmer get much help from this immigrant labor? Let us 
see, 


Few Immigrants Reach Farms 


F the 309,572 immigrants admitted in the year ending 
June 30, 1922, only 20,572 got into the great cornbelt 
territory—Indiana, Illinois (excluding Chicago), Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota and Nebraska. This was less 
than seven percent. And in these states such cities as St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Indianapolis, Gary, Moline 
and Peoria, undoubtedly absorbed the greater share of this 
seven percent. Strictly agricultural states show mighty 
slender pickings from the immigrant stream. Kansas got 
976, Nebraska 1,469, and Iowa 2,174. Only 5.9 percent of 
the immigration of 1922 was classed as agricultural workers. 
Evidently the farmer isn’t getting much help on his labor 
problem thru immigration. 

But the manufacturer complains, too, that of the 309,556 
immigrants admitted, only 32,728 were “laborers’’—what 
he calls common labor. 

Where, then, do these immigrants go? What do they do 
- o living when they are turned loose upon us? Who are 
they? 


More Producers Needed 


"T2 IS brings us to one of the most discouraging phases of 
this whole question. We find that the Jewish people 
furnished more than one-sixth of all the immigrants that 
came in last year. And once here they never go back. 
Other nationalities return to their home countries in large 
numbers, but the Jews never. Wotild you believe that one- 
fourth of all the people in New York City are Jews? You 
would if you visited there. 

There are 3,390,000 Jews in this country and one-half of 
them live in New York City. The great majority of the 
rest live in the six next largest cities. Some of them work 
in the garment factories, and some of the higher types 
become very successful in the learned professions, but most 
of them keep stores of one kind or another. The point is 
that they tend to add to distribution costs and do little to 
increase production. 

As some one has put it, “We need more producers and 
fewer Jew peddlers.” 

It seems, then, that not only does the farmer fail to get 
much cheap labor from the immigrant inflow, but even the 
manufacturer gets mighty little help from this source. On 
the face of the immigration figures, it appears that we must 
let in nearly ten aliens in order to get one “laborer.” In 
this same ten, however, there would be one and one-third 
“servants” and one-third of a “farm laborer’”’— if you will 
permit these fractional expressions. 

The question arises, “Are we net gainers or losers, when 
we consider the effects of some of this foreign blood in dilut- 
ing our American stock?”’ 

I wonder how many realize that in New York, Chicago 
and other large cities more than two-thirds of the people 
were either born outside of the boundaries of the United 
States, or are the children of parents so born. In New York 
City, eighty percent of the people fall in this classification. 
Think of it—eight out of every ten people are of direct 
foreign blood. 

Of course, we all came of immigrant stock—if we figure 
back enough generations, but the bulk of the immigrants 
today are very different from those of twenty-five years ago. 
The immigration stream has shifted from Northwestern 
Europe to Southeastern Europe and Asia. Instead of Irish, 
English, German, and Scandinavians, we are now getting 
Italians, Serbians, Greeks, Poles and Jews. 

Disproportionate numbers of these (Continued on page 26 
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In Summer— 


Your engine starts easily, you use your 
lights less, you drive longer distances. 

This tends to overcharge and overheat 
your battery unless you exercise care. 

But—with a Willard Threaded Rub- 
ber Battery, you can feel more secure. 
Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation, 
being made largely of rubber, does not 
“burn-out”. This insulation has saved 
many a battery which otherwise would 
have been a total loss. 


A Low Cost for Satisfactory Battery Operation 
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ie Save Money 
All the Year Round 





In Winter— 


Stiff motors and the greater use of lights 
put a heavy strain on the battery —a 
strain which if carried too far means 
recharging or a frozen battery with a 
$10 or $12 repair bill. 

Threaded Rubber Insulation gives a 
battery more “punch’’—starting stiff 
motors quickly and with less strain on 
the battery. The battery remains more 
fully charged and is less apt to freeze— 
thereby saving you trouble and expense, 


Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries are not expensive in first cost and they 
are the least expensive if the cost is figured over their years of dependable 
service. There is a Willard Battery to fit your car and pocketbook. Drop into 


the Willard Service Station, today, and find real battery economy and satisfaction. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





Willard “A” and “B” Radio Storage Batteries reduce noises and in- 


crease efficiency. Write for free booklet, “Better Results from Radio”’. 
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WHAT COST ACCOUNTS SHOW 


Some Things Shown By Farmers’ Records 


By FORD S. PRINCE 


T is not popular in these days to argue for increased 
yields of farm creps. Yet a study of production costs 
on farms indicates that those farmers who are raising 

good yields are the ones who have the lowest cost of pro- 
duction. In other words the cost of production varies in- 
versely with the yield. 

A cost account ring consisting of nineteen farmers in 
Greene county, Ohio, has been in operation for more than 
three years. Figures summarized from their records go to 
show that the above statement is true. In 1921 the average 
cost of producing a bushel of oats was $1.12 and the average 
yield 17.4 bushels. The average yield of oats per acre on 
those farms where the cost was below the average was 24.2 
bushels, the cost averaging 82 cents, while on the farms 
with higher costs the average yield was but 14.3 bushels 
and the cost mounted to $1.34. 

Of course, 1921 was a poor oats year but the costs of pro- 
ducing wheat and corn on these same farms in this and 
other years only stack up more evidence in support of the 
original proposition that low costs go hand in hand with 
high yields. 

Now these are troublesome times for the farmer. No one 
knows that better than I for I am mingling with them every 
day and it should be understood that they are talking more 
about these times than they are about the 
weather. If a man is overwhelmed by the 
situation or if he loses his head, he 
is lost. Almost any farmer could 
show a balance on the right 
side of the ledger in 1918 and 
19. But the one who 
keeps all his figures in 
black ink today has been 
doing some thinking 
along thelines of keep- 
ing up or increasing 
his yields and thereby 
keeping his costs down. 

Every crop or prod- 
uct produced on our 
farms has one or two or 
perhaps more avenues of in- 
creasing the yield and doing it 
economically, which are not be- 
ing practiced by the average 
farmer. 

A friend of mine rented a large 
tract of land and put out about 
two hundred acres of wheat. Part of it he fertilized with 
acid phosphate, the rest he left unfertilized or as he said 
“took a chance.’’ The wheat which was fertilized averaged 
19 bushels per acre, the unfertilized only returned 12 
bushels or a difference of 7 bushels for 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate. Lack of plant food meant a loss on the large 
area which was left unfertilized and threw his operations 
on that part of the farm into the loss column. 

Another striking example of the effect of available plant 
food for wheat comes from our cost account ring. It happens 
that one man in the ring in 1922 had two fields of wheat. 
On one he grew the largest yield reported from any of the 
nineteen farms and on the other, the smallest. The various 
factors entering into the cost of producing these two crops 
of wheat are reported here in detail: 

Item 


The main difference 


Field No. 1 Field No. 2 
17.2 12.76 


ASUS, 41 wanmdataisunee<ese ee biew V's 04 aed 21 
et ree een $ 3.42 $ 3.29 
Horse labor cost per acre..........-...eeeeeeees 2.36 2.34 
a re ee a eee 2.47 2.55 
f a eye nk ee ee ee 1.33 1.32 
Fertilizer and manure per acre. ...............+. 3.06 1.46 
Interest and tames per acre... .............se00. 10.40 11.19 
ee eS ee ae 2.79 1.46 
DOtns GRU IIIS - 9 iva o'S aa oruicwh db cedbetesees 25.83 25.61 
Sten ne. anWedke cease 27.3 13.1 
Cont SUP GIs 0 85030 0¢ cet siete cuctsctecces -95 1.80 


The biggest single factor causing the variation in yield 
ind consequently the cost of producing these two fields of 
wheat was the fertilizer, as $1.60 more per acre was spent 
on field No. 1 than on field No. 2. 

Another neglected point in producing wheat is a good, 
pure, high-yielding variety of seed. With us, the Trumbull 
variety is outyielding practically all other varieties from 










in the cost of producing 
pork lay in the size of litters raised 


two to five bushels per acre. The seed costs very little if 
any more. If a proven variety of wheat will yield even two 
bushels more than the ordinary variety which is being grown 
and if it costs no more to secure it, then this is one of the 
surest ways to cut the cost of growing wheat and help to 
bring that cost under the selling price. 

Corn responds to fertilization the same as wheat on most 
soils. We have repeatedly secured increases for 200 pounds 
of acid phosphate on corn of from five to ten bushels per 
acre, and not only an increase but the corn from fertilized 
ae is of better quality and pushes along ahead of the 

rost. 

Another factor too often neglected with corn is proper 
selection and care of the seed. We have been operating 
four seed corn testing stations in Greene county and had 
tested on May 1, over 70,000 ears of corn for disease and 
germination. Not only have we tested this corn but for 
the past two years have been checking the results carefully 
in the field of tested vs. untested a 

These field trials have given us increases varying from 
three to eight bushels per acre with an average of five bushels 
and at a cost for testing of approximately twenty cents per 
acre. Not only has this testing paid good returns with an 
increase of several hundred percent over the cost but it is 

reducing the amount of diseased corn in 

future crops. Thru the testing we are 

also proving that field selection and 

thoro drying of seed corn before 

cold weather sets in are abso- 

lutely essential any year in 
getting good seed corn. 

A farmer brought 200 
ears of seed corn to one 
of these stations. One 

hundred ears had been 
picked early from the 
stalk, the other 100 had 
been selected from the 
crib. We discarded but 
eleven ears from the field- 
selected corn but threw out 
thirty ears from the crib- 
selected lot. Selecting seed corn 
in the field from healthy stalks 
and drying it out thoroly before 
cold weather cost little but are 
vital factors in s*curing a good 
yield of corn. 

Farmers have been complaining about not being able to 
grow potatoes for the past few years and yet one of our 
potato raisers secured yields in 1922 averaging more than 
200 bushels per acre on a 45-acre field, and one-tenth acre 
plot ran as high as 284 bushels. 

We checked up on the various factors which combined 
to cause a high yield of potatoes in this case and found that 
certified, northern grown seed outyielded common seed 
about 39 bushels per acre; cold storage for the seed netted 
30 bushels more; spraying four times gave an 18 bushel in- 
crease and plowing under rye boosted the yield 29 bushels. 
Common seed with common treatment yielded only a little 
over 100 bushels per acre; but certified seed kept in cold 
storage, planted on ground that had a green rye crop 
turned down and sprayed properly more than doubled 
that yield. It was profitable, too, for the additional cost of 
each operation, except spraying, was very little in com- 
parison with the increase secured. 

In our cost account ring absolute costs or all the products 
of the farms concerned are kept. The costs of producing 
hogs have presented some figures of unusual interest. In 
1921, for example, the cost of producing 100 pounds live- 
weight of hogs ranged from $3.03 to $17.92 with an average 
of $7.37. 

On nineteen different farms it necessarily follows that the 
methods of care, feeding, etc., will vary widely. As soon as 
these results were summarized we tried to ascertain from the 
data at hand why these costs varied so widely with the idea 
in mind of making recommendations for future hog practices 
so as to reduce the costs. (Continued on page 20 
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THE TARIFF 
6 be tariff proves that a political issue may stir up such 
a cloud of dust that an economic issue is entirely lost 
sight of. You may remember what a how! of protest went 
up when during the Democratic tariff revision all farm 
products were put on the free list. Yet the price of farm 
products did not drop. In fact, they gradually rose. 

During the succeeding Republican administration the 
tariff was revised again. This time the farm bloc and, of 
course, the farm organizations backing the bloc, were for a 
high tariff on agricultural products. The emergency tariff 
was enacted to save agriculture. And many of the emer- 
gency schedules were left in the new tariff law, some were 
raised and others added. And now the tariff is found to be 
a menace to agriculture in many instances, and of small 
total value. It has been found that some of the tariff 
schedules have done the farmers great harm by shutting 
out raw products they have need of. 

Efforts are now being made by the very agencies that 
worked for a high tariff to get these harmful tariffs reduced 
or withdrawn. 

It shows that the farmers lost sight of a great economic 
question and were blinded by political dust. Instead of 
working for a party tariff they should have stood pat for a 
vital non-political tariff commission with power to change 
schedules. The tariff is, and always will be, an economic 
question. Political minded congress has no business tinker- 
ing with it. If the farm bloc would work as hard to take 
the tariff out of politics as it did to put agriculture in an 
embarrassing position in regard to the tariff it would 
accomplish something worthwhile. 


THE ECONOMICS OF SOBRIETY 
HARLES J. BRAND, former chief of the bureau of 
markets, returned from Europe June 15th and made 
the following observations on prohibition versus the 
saloon. 

“The first sight that greeted us on landing at Plymouth 
was four drunken stevedores, adding to an already well- 
finished job. The number of ‘pubs’ (saloons) is almost un- 
numbered, and I made it a point to go into some of them to 
see the character of the patrons. They were very generally 
of the poor class, practically always including from one to 
several women. In the evening one almost invariably sees 
baby carriages and small children outside the pubs while the 
mother is drinking within. 

“The unsteady steps, the red faces and redder noses that 
one sees everywhere leaves no doubt that alcohol is one of 
the most threatening dangers of all Europe. England spent 
in 1921 according to the best estimates over $2,000,000,000 
in drink: France about $1,500,000,000. I was unable to get 
figures on Italy but as she produced 850,000,000 gallons of 
wine her drink bill, when distilled liquor and beer are added, 
can readily be guessed. I had no doubt in my own mind but 
that these three nations spent between four and five 
billions a year on drink. 

“One constantly hears the statement, particularly in 
America, that light wines and beers are not intoxicating. 
In fact, I used to believe it myself to a large extent. One 
need not visit more than two Parisian cafes to have the 
opposite fully proven. 

“T was told by men who had given consideration to this 
subject in England when food conservation made it neces- 
sary to limit the amount of cereals that could be used for 
production of alcoholic beverages, that their best statistics 
indicated that in England and Wales two gallons of beer 
were drunk for every gallon of milk. Bad as the situation is, 
consumption is still below prewar levels, altho it is rising 
rapidly 

‘European observations force the conclusion that ignoring 
social degradation, crime, increased disease, insanity and 
mortality, and looking only at the economic waste avoided, 
that the United States by sticking to prohibition, even tho 
it may not be thoroly enforced, will outdistance the nations 
of the world in the sharp economic competition of the next 


twenty-five years 


THE AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


OU will be interested in a story of the development of 

fairs on page 13. They have become a part of our 
national rural life. The city folks are now adapting the 
idea to their own needs. They put on automobile shows, 
building shows, food shows and others, for the purpose of 
showing the public the new things in certain lines. 

The agricultural fairs are, as they should be, primarily 
educational. One learns best by comparison. You want to 
see the various breeds together before deciding on one for 
yourself. Your wife wants to see all the makes of washing 
machines before buying one. Your boy wants to see if he 
can feed his club calf or pig better than any other boy. 
Your girl believes she can learn canning best in competition 
with other canning clubs. 

The fair is the exhibit ground where opportunity is given 
for deliberate study of everything new in home and farm 
equipment. Of course, you make it the annual vacation time 
as well as make it a sort of short course season. It is a vaca- 
tion to change environment; to meet the neighbors; to see 
the sideshows of the fair and the doings in town. 

You will get out of it only what you go after. He who 
thinks he can have more fun at a horse race than at a lec- 
ture on agriculture will go home as happy as he who thinks 
only ef the educational side of the fair. It is the happy 
combination of the two features that makes the fairs so 
popular. There is something for everybody. 


FIRE HAZARDS 


F you will take notice as you ride thru the country in an 
auto you will soon be surprised at the number of buildings 
that constitute the farm homes. This is especially true in 
the livestock and dairy sections. It is very common to find 
from nine to fourteen or more separate buildings all huddled 
together on one farm. They are so close that if one gets on 
fire they all must go. 

Because there is no adeqyate fire protection on most 
farms, it is especially hazardous to have the buildings so 
close together that if one burns they all go. Once in a while 
one can find a place where the house stands far enough from 
the other buildings to be quite safe from fire if the barns 
burn, but these are exceptions. 

Reconstruction is probably out of the question. They 
just grew into a miniaturé village. Very seldom is the old 
home or the old barn torn down when new buildings are 
added. One after another is built to make additional room, 
and to be handy they are all very close together. 

The wise thing, of course, is to rod all buildings with 
proper lightning rods. That removes one great hazard. 
Another precaution is to prohibit smoking around the out- 
buildings, especially of cigarettes. Electric wiring should 
be properly installed, gas lights adequately protected, and 
lanterns hung in safe places. Above all, and in addition to 
all precautions, carry fire insurance on all buildings and 
equipment, and on stock occupying buildings. There is 
little chance to save anything when a fire gets started. It 
will be a total loss, so carry sufficient to cover total loss. If 
you want any protection, you want complete protection. 
It is not fair to yourself to carry only a small protection. 


DEATHS FROM ALCOHOL 


A® an argument against prohibition one often hears such 
remarks as ‘““The stuff sold these days kills so many. 
If men will drink, let ’em have stuff that is safe.” Judging 
from the press reports one naturally believes that the hooch 
of today is just filling the cemeteries. Ninety-eight percent 
of the stuff you buy or drink on the other fellow’s treat is 
dangerous stuff. It may blind you or kill you. For that 
reason drinkers are getting cautious and passing by on the 
water wagon. But facts are facts, so let us consider them. 

New York City isn’t so slow or so virtuous that its sta- 
tistics are unworthy of consideration. Its vital statistics 
show that the death rate from alcohol, including good 
alcohol, during 1916, before our army went to France and 
before we had prohibition, was 690, Taking 1920 as a year 








SUCCESSFUL 


of prohibition, the deaths from alcohol in that great city 
with its mixed population were 127. In 1921 there were 
141 deaths from alcohol. Six hundred and nine versus 141 
and 127. 

There were 4,437 deaths from alcohol in the seven years 
of booze from 1910 to 1916. This is an average of 634 a 
year. In 1920 and 1921 there were 268 deaths or an average 
of 134 a year. 

Life insurance figures show a death rate of 4.9 per 100,000 
policyholders due to alcohol previous to prohibition. In 
1921 the rate was 0.9. Terrible thing, isn’t it, to have 
taken so many funerals away from the undertakers by re- 
moving booze from the city of New York! 


COMPENSATION 


T= high wages paid to bricklayers, plumbers and other 
union labor have no doubt influenced many a farm 
laborer and son to go to the city to seek employment. No 
doubt many an older man, a farmer who owns his home and 
has a family around him, itches for a chance to go to the 
city also to labor for ten or fifteen dollars a day. He looks 
at the statistics of wages received by farmers for their four- 
teen hours of toil and at the wages received by city labor for 
eight hours and he wishes that he, too, could move to the 
city. 

If wages were the only compensation that any of us 
receive for our toil it would be a different story. And the 
wage side of it is not all told when you say the bricklayer 
gets ten, twelve or more dollars for an eight-hour day. 

If—that little if is a big snag in the way—if the brick- 
layer worked every day and was always sure of work year 
in and year out, he would be well paid. But he does not 
work every day. The weather determines much of that for 
him. If he works in winter he is fortunate, but works on 
high buildings in cold weather where no one would envy 
him his job. He is subject to strike call. He may not work 
half the time in a good year, and when business is dull may 
not work that much, and surely not at the high wages of 
prosperous times. He is a transient, going from city to city, 
state to state, seeking work. High wages make him discon- 
tented rather than contented. These workmen do not often 
own a home. Rent falls due for them just as regularly as if 
work was always plentiful and wages always high. 

But aside from the wage, what do these highly paid work- 
men of the cities get out of life? How many of them are 
able to save anything to buy a home and provide for the day 
when workers by the million walk the streets looking for any 
kind of work to keep starvation from their door? High wage 
is the beautiful rainbow that may vanish in a day. The 
walking delegate may order any man on strike for an in- 
definite period when the workman had plans for the future. 
Maybe these workmen do have cars. Maybe they do dress 
their families better than farm folks. But before any farmer 
thinks of going to the city to get one of these high-wage jobs 
he better consider all the factors that enter into the change. 
The low wage of the farmer is in addition to his home, his 
personal liberty, his stability, his sure job, his freedom from 
hundreds of uncertainties that worry the city laborer. 

Many a farmer with his low wage is able to retire from 
active work before he is sixty. Wage workers in the cities 
are not doing that. As old age comes on their problem is 
acute. They have nothing to show for a life work. 


CARNIVALS AND SIDE SHOWS 


HEN the Showmen’s League of America met in 

annual session last winter in Chicago they were made 
to realize that unless they cleaned up their outdoor shows 
ind carnivals the righteous wrath of the country people 
would be aroused and put them out of business. Too long 
the gamblers, harlots, pickpockets, dopesters and indecent 
performances have been foisted upon the county fairs and 
street carnivals. The big state fairs are running pretty 
clean, but the county fairs have more than suffered. 

\t this meeting the showmean pledged not only their moral 
~upport but their cash to a cleanup. They appointed or chose 
thos. J. Johnson of 155 N. Clark St., Chicago, as censor 
ind dictator. Johnson is going to do for the shows what 
Landis has done for baseball and Will Hays has done for the 

vies—clean ’em up. 

Hlere is his prohibited list: 

“Forty-nine camps; all hoochie-coochie shows; Hawaiian 

ige shows with dancers; fairy in the well; all immoral, 
decent and suggestive shows; all shows exclusively for 

n; all shows with final blow-off; all snake-eating shows; 
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all gloaming shows; all gypsies being in, around, or operating, 
associating or being connected with any form of entertain- 
ment or amusement, either indoor or outdoor; all games 
where the operator or attendant or any person may, by 
mechancial device or by pinching, squeezing, trick, brake or 
otherwise, control its speed or determine its outcome; all 
games where money is given as prizes; all games where 
prizes may be exchanged for money; the corn game, known 
as keno, or spot the spot; selling or giving or disposing of 
any liquor to the public; carrying or selling or giving away 
or disposing of any dope; using any unsafe or improperly 
constructed ride or apparatus; any person or employee 
from associating with anyone who is known as a dope user; 
any indecent, immoral or disreputable employee; the carry- 
ing, selling, disposing, giving away or exhibiting of any 
indecent card, picture, poster or literature; the playing of 
any game by any person under sixteen years of age unless 
accompanied by parents.” 

Can he do it? Will the showmen live up to their pledges? 
That remains to be seen. But Johnson will follow the cir- 
cuits of the shows and fair and put spotters on the grounds 
to see who violates the rules. He wants anyone who knows 
of crookedness or indecency at these shows or carnivals to 
write and tell him. That is why his address is given here. 
And he purposes to get after the fair secretaries who encour- 
age this class of dirty show. They get a rake-off from such 
shows. 

It is the most hopeful thing that has come to our attention 
in many a day. Here’s wishing Johnson and his league a 
genuine cleanup and resultant prosperity. You country 
people now have a chance to get decent shows if you want 
them, and get rid of indecent ones if you do not want them. 
It is up to you. Johnson will help you. 


HOW TO READ 


HEN you read the newspapers, you read just for the 

general news. You have learned to discount a large 
percentage of the news as unreliable. When you read fiction, 
you read it as a pastime for amusement and to keep the 
thrill of romance alive in your souls. But when you read 
technical papers you read for instruction. Farm papers are 
technical trade papers. They aim to give the experiences 
of farmers. 

All knowledge is an accumulation of experiences. It may 
be your own or that of another. Most of us dislike to take 
second-hand experiences just as we hated as a child to take 
hand-me-down clothes from another member of the family. 
This is why we are unable to save our children from the 
hard bumps we have had to take in life. They, just as we 
did at their age, listen but heed not, because each suc ing 
generation is bent on getting knowledge first-hand. 

It is only as we get older in experience that we are willing 
to accept the knowledge gained by the experience of others. 
We are finally willing to take some short cuts by adopting 
the experiences of others. So we read technical papers. 

Every farm is a different problem—a different laboratory 
of nature. If it were possible to handle every farm exactly 
alike, the results would differ greatly. Soil, climate, air 
currents—these are variable. Methods of farmers differ 
greatly because they have found by experience that they 
must handle their particular farm in a certain way. 

Then, what is the use of reading? Because no one has yet 
obtained the last secret of success. One may think he does 
things just right. He reads how someone else handles the 
same problem a little differently. Only by trying new 
methods can one gain that knowledge from experience which 
improves upon what he has been doing. You cannot acquire 
knowledge except by the try and fit method. In other words, 
you read something that seems reasonable. You try it out. 
You test theories for blow-holes. You cut and fit some other 
method to your conditions until you have acquired, not the 
other farmer’s knowledge, but the knowledge of experience 
of your own. 

So reading is inspirational. It stimulates us to try out 
new and better ways. One must use common sense in 
adopting the methods of others. There would be no fixed 
policy on your farm if you tried the ideas of everybody. But 
you do want to read constantly with the thought in mind of 
trying out in our own experience anything that others have 
had success in if it seems at all likely to surpass your own 
methods. When one does that, he will lose less than he who 
closes his mind to all suggestions of improvement. Just to 
be a doubter is not going to protect you, if the doubting 
closes your mind to experimentation. But to doubt and to 
experiment leads to further knowledge. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


developments of first importance as far as Ameri- 
can agriculture is concerned marked this doldrum 
month. The first of these is the declaration of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation that there will be a 
surplus of wheat over domestic consumption and exports 
to the total of 200,000,000 bushels, and that the farmers 
should carry it over themselves by taking advantage of the 
new warehousing and intermediate credits act. 

The statement of policy was made by Gray Silver, 
Washington representative of the federation, in a telegram 
addressed to Secretary Wallace and thru him to President 
Harding. Mr. Silver’s telegram is regarded as a sound 
estimate of the situation. It estimates the crop at approxi- 
mately one billion bushels, the domestic consumption at 
550,000,000, and the seed requirements at 50,000,000, with 
exports at 150,000,000 to 200,000,000. 

Storing away 200,000,000. bushels with the aid of the 
financial and warehousing machinery, he said, would save 
the market from demoralization and enable the farmers to 
adjust their acreage in the fall and spring seeding. He said: 

“Such a move would in my opinion allow cooperative and 
orderly marketing and lift wheat from 75 to 80 cents, the 
present price, to $1.40 and $1.50 and would continue it on 
that basis thruout this. consumptive year. I know of no 
more helpful thing our president can say OD this trip than to 
encourage a carrying out of this p 


Insurance for Crops 

HE second major development referred to is the out- 

spoken position taken by the department of agriculture 
in behalf of the need for full crop insurance. General insur- 
ance for crops, the department said, is not only absolutely 
necessary but practical and feasible. “In view of the pro- 
gress made by insurance in other fields,” the department 
said, “it is hard to believe that adequate crop insurance 
facilities will long remain undeveloped.” 

Data is being prepared now for the senate committee 
that was appointed at the last session of congress to investi- 
gate and report on the practicability of extending the scope 
of crop insurance. One of the conclusions already reached 
as a result of the studies and hearings is that such insurance 
should cover all hazards, should be applied on a broad basis 
and should be based on the actual yield data on given farms 
for a period of years. 

As to the form and organization thru which this insurance 
should be developed no definite conclusions have been 
reached. The belief is that it would be difficult to make it a 
government enterprise because of the diversity of conditions 
in various parts of the country and therefore the difference 
in rates with resultant criticism. 


Farm Bureau Opposes Interference 
HE American Farm Bureau Federation has announced 
that it will fight any attempt by congress to fix prices 
of farm products. Gray Silver believes efforts will be made 
by the next congress to pass legislation fixing prices on 
agricultural commodities. 

“When we stop to figure it out,” said Mr. Silver, “we find 
that under the fixing arrangement the farmer will be 
even worse off than he is now, where he has little or nothing 
to say about the price at which his commodities are sold. 

“The price-fixing idea, that of hanging a price around the 
farmer’s neck, is diametrically opposed to the American 


price- 


Farm Bureau Federation’s program for placing the farmer 


group on a level with other groups of our national life. We 
hope thru orderly marketing of our crops, thru proper ware- 
housing, grading, securing of finance commensurate with 
the needs of agriculture, and’ thru the employment of less 
cost factors, to arrive at the same happy end that the other 
well-wishers of agriculture would obtain thru price fixing. 
We sincerely believe that our program is much more con- 
structive, enduring and beneficial to the farmer than one of 
government interference or aid.” 


Woman to Head New Bureau 
St reorganization of the office of home economics of 
the department of agriculture and the raising of the 
office to a full-fledged bureau has been completed. A 
woman of national reputation in farm work and home dem- 
onstration has been selected to head it. Her name has not 
been made public. This will be the second woman to be 
appointed to the head of a bureau of the government, the 
first appointment being made in the case of the Child 
Labor bureau of the department of labor, 


Larger Carry-Over of Wheat 

ROM present indications there will be at the end of this 

season a larger carry-over of wheat in the United States 
than there was last year, according to the department of 
commerce. Beginning the year with a supply of 28,000,000 
bushels greater than at the beginning of the year 1921-22 
on March Ist stocks exceeded stocks of the same date last 
year by 47,000,000 bushels. 


Big Collection of Back Taxes 
Coax ION of back taxes by the treasury department 
during the fiscal year of 1923 were around $360,000,000 
or more, according to the latest. available figures. These 
are payments due the government from the tax years of 
1919, 1920 and 1921. Some of the cases were those that had 
been in dispute while others were those in which the tax- 
payer attempted to evade payment in full of the amount due. 


Federal Receipts Above Four Billion 
A‘ the end of the fiscal year of 1923, there was a surplus 
of $309,657,460 in the treasury, according to a report 
made public recently. The receipts for the twelve months 
of the fiscal year were $4,007, 135,480 while the expenditures 
was $3,697,478,020. At the close of the fiscal year the gov- 
ernment owed $22,349,707,365 on outstanding securities. 
This total represents a reduction in the twelve months of 
$613,674,342, of which $402,850,491 was taken into account 
in compiling the “ordinary” or budget expenses of the gov- 
ernment. From the surplus on hand the treasury applied 
a total of $210,823,851 to reducing its obligations, 


Congressional Clerks Complaining 
MAXY faithful and loyal clerks and stenographers who 
have been long employed by members of congress are 
complaining that they have either been dropped from the 
payroll entirely or put on short rations to provide vacation 
money for the relatives of their employers. One girl charged 
that while she was paid $2,250 per annum she was compelled 
to refund $50 each month of that amount to a relative of the 
congressman. Girls who have been dropped say there is all 
sorts of juggling of the payroll at the disbursing office te 
cover up the real beneficiaries of the fund allowed to cane 
gressmen for clerk hire. 








THE HOW OF THE SUGAR GOUGE 


A Situation That 


HE recent spectacular rise in the price of sugar, the 

second within the past three years, has attracted 

universal attention and condemnation. Responsibility 
for such perpendicular market movements usually is trace- 
able to the parties who have most to gain by them. Normally 
all of our sugar comes from two sources: domestic, including 
beet, Louisiana cane and insular, and foreign sugar from 
Cuba. Inasmuch as the domestic crop had all been har- 
vested and most of it marketed before the rise came, most 
of the domestic producers had nothing to gain, however 
high the price might go. The reverse of this condition 
existed in Cuba, which had just started grinding a crop 
estimated at about 4,000,000 long tons, of which only 
343,663 tons had been made and exported when the rise 
began. 

From late in December and all thru the first three weeks 
of January while domestic beet sugars were being marketed 
the New York price of imported raws and of refined made 
from them was falling, the total decline amounting to one- 
half cent per pound. All of a sudden the price of both raw 
and refined shot upward, raws advancing $3.19 and refined 
$3.33 per hundred. 

One of the reasons which our seaboard refiners assign 
for the rise is that the tariff on sugar Was increased late last 
year. They do not allude to the steady decline which preceded 
the rise, nor do they 
explain how an in- 
crease of duty of six- 
teen one-hundredths 
of one cent per pound 
could be responsible 
for an increase of over 
$3 per hundred in the 
price of sugar. 

The other reason 
given by the sea- 
board refiners is that 
one of the four lead- 
ing sugar  statisti- 
cians of Cuba reduced 
his earlier estimate of 
the Cuban crop now 
being harvested to 
3,670,000 long tons. 
The three other sta- 
tisticians still ad- 
here to their estimates of 3,725,000, 4,000,000, and 4,119,000 
long tons, respectively. It is worthy of note that during 
all this sugar shortage excitement, Willett & Gray, our most 
reliable sugar crop statisticians, have not reduced their 
Cuban crop estimate of 4,000,000 tons and on the world 
crop, their latest figures show an increase of 513,182 tons 
over last year’s crop. It thus would appear that both 
reasons given are mere camouflage, used for the purpose 
of fooling the American people. 

Nor does it appear that the present high price of sugar 
bears any relation to the cost of production. At the time 
the sensational perpendicular rise began, Cuban sugar 
was selling at prices more than one-third higher than the 
average price Cuba had received for her sugar for ten years 
prior to the war and hence it is to be assumed that her 
producers already were making a handsome profit. 

Sugar has gone up considerably over three cents per 
pound since the rise set in, and Cuba has exported 2,108,000 
tons, on which a rise of three cents would net her producers 

n extra profit of $126,000,000. But this is only a beginning. 
On May 19, the port warehouses of Cuba were bulging 
with 812,000 tons of sugar, on which three cents a pound 

epresents an extra profit of over $49,000,000. In addition 
to this, on May 19 there were 532,000 tons of manufactured 
~ugar at Cuban plantations and in transit to shipping 
ports, on which an extra profit of three cents per pound 
neans an additional $32,000,000. In addition to this, based 
mn the lowest crop estimate yet made by any sugar statisti- 
cian, they will produce another 248,000 tons before they 
cease grinding, on which an extra three cents per pound 
will yield them still another $15,000,000. So that altogether, 
the three cent rise will have eost the American people the 
normous sum of $222.000,000 and will have added a like 








The high price of sugar hits the home canners 


Extorts Millions From Sugar Users 


By TRUMAN G. PALMER 


sum to the net profits of those who produce sugar in Cuba. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that this $222,000,000 
of extra profit bled from the American people goes to 
enrich the people of the Island of Cuba, for the Cuban 
sugar industry is no longer Cuban. Ever since Cuban 
reciprocity twenty years ago, American seaboard refining 
and other American interests have gradually been acquiring 
Cuban cane-land and sugar mills and erecting new mills 
until today they admit that two-thirds of the crop now 
is produced by Americans. They admit that the American 
investment in Cuba exceeds one billion dollars and that 
they own four and one-half million acres of cane-land capable 
of producing 11,000,000 tons of sugar annually when all 
of it shall have been planted. The Sugar Trust alone now 
producing 180,000 tons of raw sugar in Cuba, owns no less 
than 32,000 acres of virgin tropical cane-land. It thus will 
be seen that the bulk of the profit arising from the present 
sugar gouge is finding its way to the plethoric pockets of 
our seaboard refiners who would not dare unduly to increase 
the margin between raw and refined for fear of our anti- 
trust and trade regulatory laws. But owning sugar estates 
in Cuba they can without fear, raise the price of raw sugar 
at will, making their inordinate profits out of production 
in Cuba instead of refining in America and snap their fingers 
at the Department of Justice in this country. 

By reason of var- 
ious local conditions 
which prevail in Cuba 
that island produces 
sugar at a lower cost 
than it can be pro- 
duced at home, in our 
insular possessions, or 
elsewhere in the world 
—hence a reasonable 
duty must be main- 
tained on sugar if the 
domestic industry is 
to continue to exist. 
The removal of this 
duty is the measure 
for which the refiners 
have been persistent- 
ly working for more 
than twenty years. 
With the removal of 
the duty seaboard refiners would be able to “dump” Cuban 
sugar onto our market, at so low a price as to destroy the 
domestic industry in one season, after which with no com- 
petition to fear, they could raise the price at will. The price 
the American people then would have to pay for sugar can 
be judged by the price which now prevails and the price 
which prevailed in 1920 when they pegged the price of raw 
sugar at twenty-four cents per pound f. o. b. Cuba. 

In the United States we have sufficient sugar beet area 
from which to produce the sugar of the world but we produce 
at home only about two-fifths of the sugar we consume, 
importing the balance from Cuba which is beyond the reach 
of our trade regulatory laws. 

The extra $222,000,000 which the present sugar gouge 
is costing the American people is a sufficient sum with which 
to erect nearly 200 one-thousand ton beet sugar factories 
with a capacity of producing 2,000,000 tons of sugar a year. 
Not only would this insure the American people against 
future sugar gouges, but under normal conditions of six cent 
sugar and $6 beets the 17,000,000 tons of beets required to 
make this 2,000,000 tons of sugar would annually turn 
$102,000,000 into the pockets of American farmers instead 
of its going to the exploiters of Cuba who never miss an 
opportunity of robbing the American people. 

However much or little sugar we produce at home, 
American producers, dealers and speculators all are amen- 
able to every United States law which has been or which 
may be enacted to protect consumers from extortion. The 
solution of the sugar question would appear to be plain. 
It is within the power of the people of this country to so 
change conditions that they cannot be forced to pay tribute 
to producers of sugar in any other country. It will take 
a little time, but it can be done. 
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VIEWS OF FAR 


The Land of the Rising Sun 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





Aug., 1923 





one trip around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








APAN proper is made up 

of about three thousand 

islands many of which are 
but specks in the Pacific 
ocean and unhabitable rocks 
which are mountain tops just 
above. the water. It is, there- 
fore, an island empire. Only 
five of these islands are fre- 
quently mentioned and these 
are the real Japan. The com- 
bined area of all these islands is given as 148,756 square miles 
which is 9,541 square miles: less than the state of California. 
According te the Japan Year Book for 1922 only nineteen 
percent of the land in Japan is- habitable and this means that 
all the people of Japan must subsist. upon the products of an 
area of less than thirty thousand square miles which is but 
little more than one-half of the state 
of Lowa. 





I simply wondered how the 
people live at all. Children 
are everywhere. Nearly every 
woman in Japan has from one 
to. a half<lozen babies. While 
many of these are dressed 
warm for them, yet in thou- 
sands of cases the little feet 
were bare. The climate of 
Japan is about like that of lowa. In Tokyo the thermometer 
goes down to six or seven below zero at times. In the northern 
part of these large islands it is much colder. In the southern 
part, however, it is not so cold. It may be cold up on the 
mountain side but down in the sheltered valleys turnips, 
radishes and celery-cabbage grow all winter long. Some of 
these turnips grow as large as one’s. head. 
But you say things will not grow like that in Iowa at any 
time. But.don’t be too sure about it. 
Suppose you only had a little garden 








The population of Japan proper is 
given as 55,951,140. This means that 
more than one million people must 
make a living on an area as large as 
the average lowa county. The popu- 
lation of the United States proper in 
1920 was 105,710,620. If every man, 
woman and child in the whole United 
States lived in the state of Iowa the 
population of that state would be = 
about as dense as that of Japan today. 

Iowa soil is as rich as Japanese soil, 
in fact, without any fertilizer it is * 
richer. Suppose one million people 
had to get their living from one lowa 
county! That would be something like 
Japan. The whole state would be di- 
vided into little gardens so small that 
no modern farm implements could be 
used and in only a few of these could 
even a horse or ox be used. The work 
would practically all have to be done 
by hand. ; 

But I have hardly touched the real 
problem even yet. Much of Iowa soil 
is. level as a floor while nearly all of 
Japan is hill or mountain sides. The 
stones from a little section are rolled 
into a wall and thus a small garden is 
made level. Rice is the chief product 
and rice cannot live without water. It 
has to be set out by hand like cabbage but this setting out 
process must be done under water. It must practically be kept 
under water all the time. 

Farming is the backbone of the Japanese nation. Sixty-five 
vercent, or five and one-half million families. of the Japanese 
ive on farms, or gardens as we would call them. But after all 
is written that can be told on 
paper about how hard these people 
have to work, one is yet unable to 
give American farmers any real 
conception of the hardships of 
Japanese farmers. 

About forty percent of Japanese 
farmers own their own homes and 
taxes. are unreasonably high, yet 
they have by far the easiest time. 
Last year fifteen thousand: acres 
of Japanese: farm land’ remained 
idle: because of disputes between 
landiords and tenants. The owners 
wanted. so much rent that. the 
people simply would. not. pay it. 
The records. show that 28,882 
people left the farm for the city 
last year. 

But in the cities conditions: are, 
as a rule, worse than on the farms. 
Ninety thousand people in Tokyo 
alone lost. their jobs last year: 
At least one-third of these were employed in the ship building 
industry. We are not the only people who are having. trouble 
over ships. being idle. 

As. L passed thru the narrow streets of Japanese cities: and 
saw how the people are huddled together in houses without any 
fire while I was all bundled up with a heavy overcoat and gloves, 





A street in Tokyo 





A Chinese truck 


and had to live from its products. 
Like the Japanese, you would study 
ge fertilizer, soil and everything 
ike that. Year after year you would 
learn things about intensive cultiva- 
tion that you had never dreamed of 
before. 

By far the most important fer- 
tilizer is night soil. Every particle of 
this is saved. They have jars in the 
houses in which to save it. They gen- 
erally make a liquid of all this when 
they are ready to use it, carry it to 
the garden in buckets and pour it upon 
the growing plants. Like the Chinese, 
they feed their plants with almost 
as careful regularity as our farmers 
feed their horses. When they are 
using the above-named fertilizer, you 
cam smell it a half-mile away. 

Im spite of the above the Japanese 
are a clean people. Even many of the 

rest. people take a bath every day. 
he city of Tokyo alone has nine 
hundred and sixty-nine public bath 
houses. The men and women used to 
always bathe together and the most 
of them do yet but I am told that in 
some of these there is a curtain between 
the men and:women. Even to this day 
} : most of the toilets in the railroad 
stations-are just one big room and men and women use them 
side by side. 

The five and one-half million Japanese families who live 
on farms cultivate about fifteen million acres of ground. This 
means that the average farm for an entire family is a little less 
than three acres. Every acre of Japanese cultivated land must 
feed about four persons. 

Statisticians say that in a 
proper there are something like 
five million acres. of that 
cam be reclaimed and made to 
produce. The expense of this 
reclamation work, however, is 
too great. for private individuals 
or enterprises to meet. Three 
years ago the government decided 
to undertake the reclamation of 
about. 300,000) acres within the 
coming nine years. While I have 
no official figures on this, I su 

that it. will perhaps. provide 

r the increase of population 
during that time. 

The Imperial Estates also hold 
large tracts of land and as lon 
ago as 1998 it was decided to 
portions: of these holdings, and 
this is: being done gradually. Ot 
course; there. are large tracts of 
land in Korea and Formosa that.can be settled up but as an- 
other article will be given to the Japanese possessions this will 
be discussed at that. time. 

As rice is one of the chief products of Japan, and as this has 
to practically be — od water, the irmgation problem 
is a serious one. There are many (Continued on page 48 
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WHEN JOHNNY SAW THE FAIR 


The Early Beginning of Our Modern Fairs 


By FRANK M. CHASE 


HEN Johnny went to the fair, 

any time from three hundred to 

eight or nine hundred years ago, 
he attended a very different institution 
than we now know by the same name. 
It was, however, the forerunner of the modern American 
fair. It was also the originator of various commercial 
regulations and practices that are preserved in laws and 
business customs of the present day. 

Fairs were vastly more important to mediaeval England 
than their successors are to us. Upon them the population 
was dependent for a great many of its wants and necessities. 
The ord¥ffary tradesman, as we know him, did not then exist; 
there were not enough customers in the small towns and 
villages in which most of the people lived to support him. 
Moreover, traffic moved slowly, and, aside from the trading 
class, little traveling was done. Into this set of conditions 
the periodic fair fitted very well, affording both market and 
center of supply. 

At the fair all classes met. From necessity, indeed, prac- 
tically every family had recourse to it. That it had a very 
intimate part in the lives of the people is reflected by the 
numerous references to fairs in Mother Goose. Thus, besides 
the one already quoted, we find 
there such rhymes as “Simple 


“Johnny shall have a new bonnet, 
And Johnny shall go to the fair, 

And Johnny shall have a blue ribbon 
To tie up his bonny brown hair.”’ 


of merchandise sold in them, these per- 
sisting long after the sites of fairs had 
been enveloped by cities. In London 
today Milk Street, Bread: Street, Fish 
Street and Honey Lane bear witness to 
this custom of mediaeval trade. 

The fair began at noon, and ended promptly at sunset. 
While its actual opening was indicated by the ringing of the 
town bell or the blowing of trumpets, a more significant 
part of the procedure was the formal proclamation of the 
peace of the fair. This enjoined everyone attending the fair 
to abstain from disorder. “I will and ordain that all who 
come to the fair, remain at it, and return from it, have my 
firm peace,” declared the king in the charter of St. Ives. To 
such length was the peace of the fair carried that it furnished 
a haven of safety for fugitives from justice. Runaway serfs, 
for example, were immune from arrest while the peace of the 
fair lasted. 

Besides proclaiming the peace, the formal announcement 
at the opening of the fair stipulated conduct in various 
matters, forbidding, for example, the sale of unwholesome 
food and the use of illegal weights and measures. Secret 
transactions were prohibited. Under a law enacted by King 
Canute no person should buy any- 
thing above the value of four- 





Simon met a pieman going to the 
fair; and “‘As I was going to St. 
[ves, I met a man with seven 
wives,” St. Ives having been one 
of the most noted English fairs. 

In strange contrast to the 
modern midway, those early fairs 
were of religious origin. They 
arose from the gathering of wor- 
shippers around religious shrines 
on the feast days of saints. Find- 
ing there persons with goods to 
sell, the pilgrims often became 
traders, the church giving a 
security to their operations that 
in mediaeval times was not every- 
where to be found. While fairs 
could be set up only by royal 
grant, the church was the usual 








pence without the witness of four 
men. This was to discourage 
various forms of dishonesty and 
sharp practice. One of the advan- 
tages of the fair was that its open 
and regulated markets gave the 
buyer confidence in both goods 
and seller. Another development 
of the fairs having present-day 
interest was the practice of paying 
an earnest, or assurance money, 
then commonly called “God’s 
penny.” 

The regulations imposed by the 
fair usually affected large portions 
of the community outside as well 
as the area within its gates. Dur- 
ing the fair the shopkeepers of the 
town could not sell merchandise, 








recipient of the privilege, and so 
controlled nearly all the impor- 
tant fairs. Like the church fair of 
our own time, they were the 
source of much revenue for ecclesi- 
astical and charitable purposes. Stourbridge, the very 
greatest of all English fairs, was established to support a 
hospital. 

As might be surmised from their ecclesiastical origin, 
tnany of the fairs were held in churchyards. This practice 
came to be frowned upon, however, and eventually was 
orbidden by Act of Parliament. The more usual place for 

ding fairs was outside the town on ground specially 
eserved for the purpose. As now, they were an annual 
ustitution, tho several were sometimes held at the same 
place in the course of the year. They lasted from two days 
to a month, most commonly a week. As their importance 
to society increased they lasted longer, a humber of the 
ereater fairs holding for a month. 

\t the fair Johnny attended, long rows of booths were 
set up to form streets. Dealers in the same trade were 
crouped together; likewise merchants from the same towns 
ind foreign countries. Many of the booths were permanent 
the same streets being assigned to each guild or class from 
vear to year. Names were given the streets after the kind 


Instead of the modern midway, our English an- 
cestors had their acrobats, jugglers, etc. 


lest they injure its trade. To this 
ruling victuals only were some- 
times excepted. While the more 
important fairs were in progress, 
all the ordinary activities of 
municipal life were suspended. In one notable instance, 
that of the St. Giles fair at Winchester, the fa r authorities 
superseded the officers of the town. The lord of this fair 
was the bishop of Winchester, to whom, on the eve of St. 
Giles’ feast; the keys of the city were surrendered; he then 
appointed his own mayor, bailiff and coroner to hold office 
until the close of the fair. 

To administer the rules of the fairs, particularly in dis- 
putes between traders, special courts—the courts of pie- 
powder—were set up. As many of the merchants moved 
about frequently, they could not await the sittings of the 
regular courts. The pie-powder courts, presided over by 
the bailiff or other officer of the fair, were accordingly 
designed to give prompt attention to the cases; yielding, 
incidentally, a considerable profit to those having juris- 
diction of the fairs. Their name is from the French pied 
poudreux, meaning dusty-footed, the appellation coming 
about because of the itinerant habits of their frequenters. 
These courts undoubtedly contributed much to a consolida- 
tion of the mercantile law of the period, (Continued on p. 40 














BUILD SEPARATE FEED YARDS 


I am renting a place which has only one 
hog-tight field so all my hogs, shotes and 
big ones have to run together. IL have 
trouble feeding them together, because 
the little fellows are crowded out. I 
really believe the shotes are not growing 
as they should. I hate to spend the 
money for a division fence, but I would like 
you to advise me on this.—C. Y. Y., Ohio. 

We do not believe you will have to build 
an entire division fence. There is likely 
no trouble in the pasture, so why not 
construct a separate feeding yard for the 
young stuff? You could arrange a feed 
yard, so that the big fellows would be 
excluded and in this way the pigs would 
be sure to compete at the Avand or on the 
feeding floor with animals of their own 
size. Such an enclosure can be built for a 
lot. less than the eost of a division fence 
and it should accomplish the aim you desire. 





FEED WHEAT IN MODERATE 
AMOUNTS 

With wheat down in price, I am going to 
use some of mine for horse feed. Is it a 
good horse feed?—C. J. W., Neb. 

As a rule it does not pay to use wheat 
for horse feed, unless it has. been damaged 
by frost or otherwise and has a lower than 
usual value, but in any case, if wheat is 
fed, de not feed moldy grain. Feed only 
in moderate quantities, preferably rolled, 
and mix with chaffed forage to prevent 
danger of skin and digestive troubles. 


SELECTION OF SEED POTATOES 

Would you please give me information 
on selecting seed potatoes? When is the 
yroper time? Do you think it pays to 
_ a patch especially for seed each year? 
—W. T., Minn. 

The best time to select seed potatoes is 
in early fall before the vines die back. At 
this time, you can make your selection 
from plants you know are healthy and 
vigorous, while if you wait until late fall, 
when the plants die down and you harvest 
your market crop you cannot differentiate 
in this rticular. Select from high 
yielding, thy hills, only, but you can 
save all the potatoes from such hills with 
ne particular attention to size. It is a fine 
idea for a farmer who grows considerable 
potatoes to have a seed plot. From such 
a plot select first the highest yielding hills 
to furnish the next year’s plot, then the 
balance of the plot may be used for next 
year’s commercial crop. Men who have 
made use of these plots claim they have 
made them money. 





SHARE RENTAL AGREEMENT 

A owns a farm. B works this farm 50-50. 
Cattle, hogs, grain, horses, all belong to 
B. If they raise more cattle than A’s land 
will pasture and hire pasture, would B 
require to pay one-half pasture? Nothing 
said in lease about extra pasture. If B 
rents land of C and feeds horses from un- 
divided grain, can A charge B for feed? 
Also can A claim one-half B’s share of 
crop raised on C’s land? B owns all 
machinery.—O. K., Iowa. 

Under such a contract as is mentioned 
by you, cost of extra pasture hired 
should be divided equally. It would be 
best, however, to have special agreement 
on the subject, for the purpose of avoiding 
possible misunderstanding. The owner 


of the land should be allowed credit for 
his share of feed used for horses employed 
by the tenant in farming other land, if the 
owner of the first. land has no share in the 
crops grown on the other land. The owner 
of the first land is not entitled to a share of | 














Signed inquiries will be 
bs mail if a two-cent stampis 


dress, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











crops raised by the tenant on the other 
land, unlessso agreed. But the tenant has 
noright to neglect farming of the first land, 
under the share agreement, to farm other 
land on his own account, unless so agreed. 
—A. L. H.8. 


HOW TO DRY SWEET CORN 


How can I dry sweet corn so it will 
keep?—Mrs. L. W., Kan. 

It is comparatively simple to dry sweet 
corn, either with patented dehydrater or 
even home equipment. A method success- 
fully employed when only the kitchen 
range is available is as follows: Build 
trays of narrow lumber to fit over the 
range, allowing one end or side of the tray 
to rest in the warming oven, the other 
side or end being supported at the same 
level by leng belts. Across the frame 
stretch muslin or flour sacks.. Select. sweet 
corn for drying just. when it is right for the 
table. Gather the corn in the morning. 
Husk and silk the ears, blanch for ten 


minutes in vigorously boiling water. As | prom 


soon as cool enough to handle eut the 
outer parts of the corn from the cob, after- 
ward removing the hearts of the kernels 
by means of a dull knife. Spread the corn 
to a depth of an inch on the tray. Keep 
a low fire in the range, stir frequently 
until the corn is moderately dry. In good 
drying weather this should require only 
fifteen to twenty hours. Sack loosely in 
a cloth bag and hang behind the stove to 
dry thoroly. When thoroly dry place in a 
paper sack and tie securely. Store in a 
dry place well protected against insects 
and rodents. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES AND 
STRAWBERRIES 
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over the patch and just leave a young 
plant every so far apart in place of setting 
new plants. Would that all right or 
should I buy new plants?—Mrs. E. J. P., 
Wis. 

The pruning of raspberries consists in 
removing all old canes at the close of the 
picking season and thinning out the new 
growth. Proper thinning and spacing of 
the new canes is important. Alt suckers 
and weak eanes should be cut out and if 
the raspberries are kept. in hills no more 
than five to seven of the best canes should. 
be left in each hill to produce the next 
season’s crop. If the canes are kept in 
rows, they should be kept six or seven 
inches from each other in the row. Even 
at the present time, we would advise tak- 
ing out all of the old canes which have 
borne and the general thinning out of your 
raspberry patch. It would be well to head 
back the new canes somewhat to a height 
of about.two and one-half to three feet. 
Your strawberries will do much better if 
you will renew your bed. Better still, 
take up a part of the new vigorous plants 
which have not yet borne a crop of berries 


petanet ons tell sien the best. of 


care. Strawberries do much better where 
they are planted every three years. Beds 
over three years old seldom produce a 
great deal unless much care is given them. 

The however, that the 
real cause of your failure to obtain any 
but very small berries was the dry weather 
or the lack of moisture. If you have some 
way of irrigating your everbearing straw- 
berries, they will produce much better 
crops. With good culture and plenty of 
moisture you should be able to get fair- 
sized berries, altho you cannot expect from 
everbearing strawberries quite the same 
results that are usually obtained from good 
varieties of standard sort, but the aggre- 
gate quantity produced will be larger the 
whole season considered. 


STOP ROBBING AMONG BEES 


I have a great. amount of trouble with 
robbing among my bees after I take the 
honey off. Is there any way to prevent 
this trouble this year? it has e con- 
ee loss the last. two years.—C. D., 
n 
Probahiy you have not been sufficient! 

pt in removing the honey to a build. 
ing or room into which there is no access 
for the bees. Robbing is eneouraged by 
leaving the honey exposed for any length 
of time. The ak preventive of this loss 
is to get the honey into a place from which 
the bees can be kept. 


TO HARVEST SWEET CLOVER SEED 


Please tell us thru your paper the best 
method of handling the mature sweet, 
clover to save the seed. I find eutting and 
tying with the grain binder is a very waste- 
ful method.—W. D., N. Dak. 

Before harvesting sweet clover it is a 
= idea to take a cutting of hay first. 

tter seed and a shorter, finer straw will 
result, which will of course result im less 
shattering. Cut. the sweet clover for seed 
just as you would eats with a self-binder, 
‘and we would suggest that you eut the 
erop just about. the time that most of the 
‘seed is showing black. There is bound to 
|be considerable shattering but if you use 
}care in moving the crop considerable 
shattering will avoided. Cover the 
‘hay rack with a canvas or a tarpaulin and 
you will be able to save what seed dro 
| pe ceeeaamacee caiman ae from the 


IN ABSENCE OF A WILL 

I want. to make some inquiry concerning 
our daughter’s estate. She ved up a 
homestead and was married before she 
made final proof. Later, a son was born 
and our daughter died at the time. She 
left two heirs, a husband and the little 
son. re t was any transfer made 
to her estate the little son died (four days 
later). The husband is now dead. I 
would like to know where her estate will 
go. Will it go to her mother and father, 
er will it go to her husband’s mother?— 
Mrs. E. P., Mont. 

When your daughter died her property 
passed immediately by operation of law 
to her husband infant child. No for- 
mal transfer of any kind was necessary. 
Then when the child died the surviving 
husband and father became owner of all 
the property. And when he died all the 

roperty he owned, including that so in- 
berited from his sen and wile, passed to 
his. heirs (parents or brothers and sisters, 
if any), unless he left a will calling for 
different disposition of his property.— 
A. L. Hi. 8S. 
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ENGINE—Overhead-valve, 
stroke design, with crank- 


4 - 
ings el tases cana. Sevelene 
over 40 H. P. 


Power for the Pull 


Strength for the Load- 


Abundant power and surplus strength are two 
outstanding features of the Oldsmobile Econ- 
omy Truck. Oldsmobile purposely designed 
this truck over-size—purposely built it over- 
strong so that it would negotiate the roughest 
roads or steepest hills carrying loads of 
extreme weight. 


Its overhead-valve engine has won widespread 
approval because of its great economy. The lu- 
brication is a combination force feed and splash 
system; it is positive and absolutely reliable. 


The rear axle is of the internal gear drive type 
in which the engine power is delivered to the 
rear wheels near the rim. 


For dependable and economical transportation, 
wherever trucks must be kept in service day in 
and day out, this Oldsmobile Economy Truck 
will quickly convince the most careful buyer, 
not only of its power, strength and depend- 
ability, but of its remarkable economy as well. 
And it is the lowest-priced full 1-ton truck on 
the market. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Oldsmobile passenger cars—both Fours and Eights—offer 
you a wide selection of body types, unsurpassed in value 
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AXLE—This internal gear 

ive rear axle cons two 

units, one for load carrying and 

tne other for driving —insur- 

ing utmost strength with 
we 


Ask about the General Motors 
Partial Payment Plan 






OL DSM O BEES 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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THE SMALL THRESHER 


It is not my purpose to try to tell every 
farmer whether or not a small threshing 
outfit would be profitable for him. I will 
simply give the experience of one crew in 
east central Nebraska. 

In the summer of 1920, a group of five 
men bought a 28x44 separator of one of the 
standard makes. It was operated by a 
16-30 tractor, owned by one of the crew. 
The tractor had a heavy-duty, slow-s 
kerosene-burning motor and deve oped 
plenty of power to handle the separator, 
even when the grain was damp. The 
separator cost $1,550 delivered, making 
each man’s share $310. They built a 
shed, which cost $139.50, bringing each 
man’s investment up to $337.90. 

The man who owned the tractor, oper- 
ated it and one of the crew acted as the 
separator man; the time of both men was 
counted in the exchange of work just the 
same as tho they were hauling bundles or 
scooping grain. The remainder of the 
crew was furnished by the other owners, 
their boys or their hired men, except that 
there was one man for whom they threshed 
who was not an owner. There were six 
racks, each man pitching on his own load, 
two men to unload the wheat and three 
for the oats. This worked the bundle 
haulers too hard and for the last two years 
eight racks have been used. 

hirteen hundred and seventy-five 
bushels of wheat were threshed in one 
day last year and for the whole season an 
ave of 99.4 bushels of wheat per hour 
act running time and 167 bushels per 
hour of oats and barley. The wheat aver- 
aged about 25 bushels per acre and the 
oats not much more; the barley was also 


r. 
Pall threshing is charged for at the pre- 
vailing rate for that season. Half of the 
gross receipts are paid to the tractor 
owner for furnishing the power. From 
the other half is deducted all the separator 
expense. The net proceeds are then di- 
vided equally among the owners of the 
separator. Below are given a few figures 
to show the financial returns to the owners 
of this separator. There were five owners 
at first, there are now eight. 

Receipts From Separator for Three Fees 














fit 
Gross Net per 
920 Receipts Profit Owner 
6,693 bu. wheat @ 10c.. .$ 669.30 
6,692 bu. oate @ 5c...... 334.60 
Gross receipts $1,003 .90 
Separator share of receipts $501.95 
Separator expense..... , 18.04 
Net profit........ $483.91 
$483.91, divided by five 
(number of owners) $ 96.78 
1921 
9,280 bu. wheat @ 7c. $ 649.60 
7,283 bu. oats and barley 
A loca ds 254.90 
Gross receipts $ 904.50 
Separator share of receipts $452.25 
Separator expense. . 22.22 
Net profit... ... $430.03 
$430.03, divided by seven 
(number of owners). . . $ 61.43 
1922 
9,048 bu. wheat @ 7c... .$ 633.36 
7,849 bu. oats and barely 
De deeotenec . 274.71 
Gross receipts $ 908.07 
Separator share of receipts $454 .03 
Separator expense....... 54.03 
ae $400 .00 
$400, divided by eight 
(number of owners)... 50.00 
Net return per owner for 
sale of two additional 
shares in separator and 
shed, sold in 1921 - 105.33 
Net return per owner for 
sale of one additional 
share in separator and 
shed, sold in 1922 25.00 
lotal return per owner 
for $337.90 invested in 
separator and shed... . $338 .54 


It will be seen from the above table 
that each of the original owners has 
received in dividends and money paid in 
for new shares, an amount equal to his 
investment. There has been very little 


expense for repairs on the separator up to 
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this time and while the repair bill will be- 
come larger from time to time, this ma- 
chine should = good service without 
much expense for a number of seasons yet. 
The bill for the third year was more than 
twice that of either of the former years 
but in it was included $25 for insurance, 
an item that was not in before. Of the 
$94.29 total separator expense for the 
three years, not over $20 could be classed 
as for repairs, the remainder including the 
one item of $25 for insurance, oil, tools, etc. 

In addition to receiving 100 percent on 
their investment, the members of this crew 
have been abl. to thresh as soon as the 
grain and weather were suitable, which was 
not always possible when they were de- 
eng upon the professional thresher. 

his is a good record and cannot be 

ualed every three years, as the yield of 
wheat and oats for these three years was 
higher than the average, altho the oats 
yield for 1922 was r. 

There are several faakene that determine 
the success or failure of such a company- 
owned outfit. In the first place, it must 
be owned by a group of men who can work 
well together. Second, they must have 
among their number, or hire men who can 
and will properly operate the machinery 
and keep it in running order. 
Lastly, they must buy machinery that is 
adapted to their Ane. 4 and that will do 
the work successfully. If these conditions 
are met, there is no reason why the ven- 
- should not be a success.—W. A. M., 
vend. 


HOW ABOUT NEW BUILDINGS? 

Just one thing after another for several 
years has hindered normal building opera- 
tions. First the government asked, dur- 
ing the war, that unnecessary building be 
postponed. It was. Then prosperity 
came with a rush and labor put wages to 


great’ heights, materials became scarce 
and expensive and building out in the 
country got another setback. Then the 


slump came on and the farmers’ dollars 
were badly water-soaked. Of course, they 
could not build then, tho labor was seeking 
work at most any wages. 








Some of the old farm buildings have 
been much battered by use and shaken by 
storm during these years. They are hardly 
worth repairing any more. To build, or 
not to build, that is the question. 

Have all the carpenters of the country 
towns gone to the booming cities to get a 
slice of prevailing high wages? Are they 
charging union scale in the little home 
town? It does not seem likely that the 
older workmen who have homes and 
families, who have become a part of the 
country town life, would pull pe go 
to the city, with no assurance that work 
will be permanent. 

It does not seem reasonable to ~—S 
that building materials would be as hi 
in country towns as in cities where con- 
tractors and builders are competing and 
over-bidding to get materials with which 
to proceed. 

So it resolves itself into the question of 
necessity. Going without repairs or new 
structures may be more expensive than 
paying the required wages and price of 
materials, It would be our = that 
your local builder would be glad to get 
work and that your local prices are not as 
high as in the cities, so the cost will not 
be as excessive as in the centers of popula- 
tion where high rents are driving every- 
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body to build homes and office buildings. 

Surely lack of shelter for your sek, 
your crops, ed cog machinery, will soon 
take a toll equal to or exceeding the extra 
cost of builc at this time. Unless labor 
gets too high-headed and soon on 
strike, the cost of building will not likely 
come down for three or four years. So it is 
a personal matter, whether you can afford 
to build now or afford to wait a few years. 
Do not look for pre-war wages or prices of 
building materials. If wages do not come 
down materials are not apt to. 

The new barns and homes in the country 
are the last word in construction. We 
have but one or two suggestions to offer. 








First, that buildings be — far enough 
apart so that in case of something 
will be left over. The old tendency has 
been to get the buildings so closely grouped 
together that if one burns they all must 
o. There is plenty of room to spread out. 
nd, that the new homes be set back 
farther from the dusty road. City folks 
with their small lots get back off the street 
as farasthey can. Farm folks with plenty 
of room, build close to the road. Besides 
taking everybody’s dust the dog and 
chickens become a nuisance to passing 
autos. ° 

a ample fire and wind insurance on 
all buildings and contents. Your loss is 
apt to be total. 

There are wonderful opportunities to 
lay out farm home grounds so as to include 
safety, convenience and beauty. This 
is as important as the buildings themselves. 
The ability to see years into the future is 
a wonderful gift. One may build on a 
spot that at the time may be better than 
some other spot, but another site for the 
home grounds may be capable of future 
a that far oute the other 


Pioneers for several reasons built close 
to the road. Those reasons no longer 
exist. With the auto it only takes a 
moment longer to run back a few hundred 
yards to get to the buildings. Those al- 
ready built, of course, cannot or will not 
be moved. New buildings can be so 
placed that summer winds will not blow 
the odor into the home. 


Cooperative Marketing: The Golden Rule 
In Agriculture, by Herman Steen. No 
subject has enjoyed such general in- 
terest and discussion during recent years 
as cooperative marketing. Many claims 
have been made for it, some based on 
fact and others, ee, based 

n 


on nothing more substantial t false 
hopes and misunderstanding. Will it 
double the producers’ dollar? By its 
adoption will farmers be able to set a 


price on their crops and get it? 

These questions and many others are 
very clearly answered and explained in 
this book. Mr. Steen is said to have 
visited more cooperative associations 
than any other man. His observations 
are based on first-hand information. In 
preparing this work he has selected 100 
associations scattered over forty-two states 
and several Canadian provinces. 

The book is about equally divided be- 
tween descriptions of associations in 
various commodity groups and discussions 
of pooling, producers’ contracts, financing, 
etc. It contains 366 pages, well printed 
and bound. Copies sell for $1 and may be 
obtained from the American Farm Bureau, 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago. 
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What the three U.S.Rubber discoveries 
bring to Royal Cord Leadership 


GREATER confidence than 
any tire has shared since the 
beginning of the automobile. 


An increasing money’s worth as 
promised by the Royal Cord policy 
of doing business. 


A more definite way of compar- 
ing tire values than the public has 
ever had before. 


The three new U.S. Rubber 
discoveries as fully described in 


recent newspaper and magazine 
announcements are: 


Flat Band Process — ensuring the pos- 


itive length, angle and strength of each 
cord. 


Web Cord—the first successful method 
of impregnating cords with pure rub- 
ber by direct soaking in the latex itself. 


Sprayed Rubber—the first absolutely 
pure rubber. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


U. S. Royal Cord Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


© 1923 U. S. Rubber Co. 
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DOWN 
Balance 
Easy Terms 


Just What You Need 


for handling all your figuring. 

It adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides and totals up to $9,999.99 
—think how much work and worry 
it will save you! 

It is light and portable and will 
sit on the corner of your table or 
desk. We install it and show you 
how to operate it. 

This machine is a standard Bur- 
roughs used in banks, stores, 
offices and homes everywhere. It’s 
the best money can buy, and it's 
sold on terms within the reach of 
everyone. Over 200,000 in use 
already. 

Ask for more information. 


ghs 
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-_— —— — Mail this coupon loday. — am aa 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6202 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Please send me more information about your 
adding machine and its many uses. This does 
not obligate me. 


eee eeeeee 








Ounces of 
Prevention 


A VOID Ford timer trouble. 

44 In this trim little unit is a season's 
freedom from misfiring and other timer 
troubles, plus added power for hills and 
heavy roads, quicker pick-up, and steadier 
slow-speed pulling. 

Don't wait till your old timer stalls you 
at the roadside. Replace it now with a 


Milwaukee Timer. t's the best two- 
dollars’-worth you can buy for a Ford— 
as 1,000,000 users know. 


Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Timer Builders for Over 18 Years) 
Get a Milwaukee Timer from your dealer 
today, and install it yourself—it's easy. 
The Milwaukee also fits the Fordson tractor. 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER4-FORDSs |: 


a to | ° hard- 
—- supp A - pa, BV_OO oo 
($2. ry in t-"™ ) 


OF FARMS 
If you seek 


"et and, send for FREE COPY 
NEW 1923 RE D BOOK K of Straus Quality Farms. 
Never again will you have today’s opportunity to 
buy such good land at such low prices. Farm p 
ucts are going up and land values are bound to 
up with them. We own hundreds of fine farms “ 
the heart of the Corn ret which it will pay you to 
investigate. You will find prices and terms attrac- 
tive. Send for book today. No obligation. 





THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Wortd's Largest Dealers in 
Improved Farm Lands 
Home Office: 154 BE. Wayne St., 

Ligonier 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Detroit Chicago 






























Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
factory to wearer. Nationally advertised. 
Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex- 

ceptional values. No p= ae or 
capital required. | 
assured. Entirely ne — 

WRITE FO. R FREE S. MPLES 

Sunt CO..80 3 Bway, N.Y. City 
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OUTWITTING HESSIAN FLY 


There is no remedy for the Hessian fly 
once it takes possession of a crop of wheat. 


The solution is to provide no wheat for 


the Hessian fly to feed upon. This means 
a withholding of planting until the fly- 
free date. Experiments have been e 
to a sufficient extent to justify the con- 
clusion that in years of normal rainfall, 
wheat may be sown in northern Michigan 
from September Ist to September 15th; 
in southern Michigan to central Ohio, 
from September 15th to September 25th; 
in southern Ohio and Indiana, and north- 
ern Kentucky, from September 25th to 
October 10th; in southern Kentucky and 
Virginia and northern Tennessee, from 
October 10th to October 20th; in ia 
and South Carolina from October 25th to 
November 15th; in extreme southern 
Kansas and northern Oklahoma, from 
October 10th to October 20th. 

There is a danger that delay in planting 
may result in the wheat being caught by 
the cold weather before it han hed Gn time to 
make sufficient growth to withstand the 
winter freezes. However, this can usually 
be guarded against b the application of 
a moderate amount of fertilizer. This will 
insure the presence of plenty of immedi- 
ately available plantfood for the young 

ling and result in such vigorous 
growth that the loss of ten days or two 
weeks will be made up for. In fact + a 
ments have shown that fertiliz 
planted two weeks later than unfertilised 
wheat will into the winter in better 
shape than the unfertilized, planted earlier. 

Fertilizer will more than pay for the 
cost of its application on practically all 
winter wheat soils of the United States. 
Most experiment stations in these winter 
wheat regions have experimented with 
fertilizer on wheat and in practically all 
cases the wheat has mobt ed profitably. 

As an illustration, the Ohio experiment 
station reports that on their experiment 
plots where corn, oats, wheat, clover and 
timothy have been wn in a five-year 
rotation, with and without fertilizer since 
1894, the wheat yield in the first five 
year period averaged 9.28 bushels per 
acre on unfertilized ground and 15.8 
bushels per acre on the fertilized ground. 
In the second five-year period there was 
an even greater spread between the yields 
on the fertilized and unfertilized ground. 
That not receiving fertilizer averaged only 
8.51 bushels per acre, while on the fer- 
tilized ground the yield was 21.59 bushels. 
In the third five-vear period the average 
yield on the fertilized ground was 13.31 
bushels more than on the unfertilized 
ground and in the last period the increase 
yield due to fertilizer was 13.48 bushels 

r acre. The benefit from the use of 

rtilizer is also apparent on the following 
aun of clover and timothy. In the above 
experiments the average increases as a 
result of the residual effect of fertilizer are 
from 786 to 1,888 pounds of hay per acre. 

It is hard to mod definite recommenda- 
tions covering a wide range of farming 
conditions, but the following will serve 
as a guide in selecting the most profitable 
fertilizer for wheat: 


Percent- 
Percent- age Percent- 
age Phos. age 
Ammonia Acid Potash 
For Clay Soils— 
Without manure. 2 2 0 
With manure.... 0 16 0 
rer Loam Soilea— 
Without manure. 2 12 4 
With manure.... 0 12 2 
For Sandy Soils— 
Without manure. 2 10 4 
With manure.... 0 12 4 


The next generation will be that of the 
eminent village. The son of the farmer 
will no longer be dazzled and destroyed 
by the fires of the metropolis. He will 
travel, but only for what he can bring 
back.—Vachel Lindsay. 
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Double 
Cylinder 


Bean and Pea Thresher 


In a single operation the Owens Bean 
and Pea Thresher, with its special 
double cylinder construction, will re- 
move every bean and pea from your 
rankest vines without splitting a seed. 
The large separating space built into 
the Owens Thresher assures immense 
capacity and such complete agitation 
that the seeds are left in a thoroughly 
clean and marketable condition. Built 
in six sizes, there is an Owens Thresher 
which will fit your needs exactly. 


One Season’s Use 
Pays For It! 


Threshing but a few acres of beans or 
peas the Owens way, will save enough 
to pay for this practical machine. For 
40 years the Owens, with its exclusive 
patented features and substantial con- 
struction, has won world-wide applause. 
Drop us a postal today for complete 
description. Buy the ORIGINAL— 
absolutely guaranteed. 


Manufactured by 
J. L. ewan COMPANY 








THE WORLD'S HIGHEST GRADE IGNITION 
STARTING AND LIGHTING 


TYPE LA 


POR THE 


FORD 


The same high 
degree of accuracy 
and precision 
which has made 
ATWATER KENT 
Starting, Lighting 
and Ignition | 
standard equip- | 
ment on many high-priced | 
cars, isbuiltintothe ATwaTeR | 

Kent Ignition System for 3 


Ford Cars. 
$1082 0 


Price, including 
Atwater Kent Mrc. Company AA 



















cables and fittings, 
4948 Strenton Ave., PHILADELPHIA 





BEST WAY TO 


LACE FARM BELTS 
As illustrated in July Successful Farming 


smooth, strong, rong, fexibioeasily and. quick'y 
applied. method us used Ka, 0,080 big 


pane ay write for ea rms Delt acing 
machine and box of lacing as described bel 
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! a Ib it 
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f et 
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* Detroit” Wire Hook Belt Lacing sh 
the least reduction of the belt stre a 
leaving the belt ctroneer thee 

existence.** 
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BELT TACER CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

















THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
BUSINESS SITUATION 


Wheat is a sore spot with agriculture 
and has been constantly growing worse 
since the termination of the war. Wheat 
prices, this spring, have been averaging 
lose to $1.20 compared with $1.35 for the 
corresponding months a year ago and 
$1.70 two years ago. 

Acreage this season was reduced five 
and one-half percent from last year and 
June forecasts indicate production five 
percent under 1922 and two percent less 
than the 1917-22 average. 

Of the 1920 crop, 44 percent was sent 
abroad; the 1921 crop, 34 percent; and 
by June 30, 1923, the exports of the 1922 
crop will probably show about 26 percent. 

The coming crop will face more serious 
competition abroad if Broomhall’s predic- 
tion of increased European production 

Russia included) this year is correct. 
Canada’s output also promises to be as 
large as the record of last season. India 
has produced an exportable surplus of 
fifty million bushels over 1922. 

Efforts are under way to stimulate 
domestic wheat consumption which has 
been declining. Per capita consumption 
around 1840 averaged 3.8 bushels; around 
1880, 4.9 bushels; and 1970, 5.6 bushels. 
From this high point it has fallen to 4.8 
bushels for the four-year average 1919-22 
and 4.5 bushels for 1922. 

Exports to the extent of 20 percent of | 
the crop and per capita consumption on 
the basis of pre-war would equal 1923 
production as now forecasted, 

Pork 

Fat hogs are now around $7 compared 
with $10.50 a year previous. There is a 
surplus of about 12 percent above last 
year’s production to absorbed, Ex- 
ports which since the war have been taking 
about 15 percent of the pork “yp my are 
now running 40 percent higher t the 
corresponding months in 1922. 

Per capita consumption of pork for four 
post-war years averages 71 pounds com- 
pared with 72 for four pre-war years. Per 
capita consumption of beef, however, has 
been declining, the average since the war 
running at 59 pounds compared with 75 
pre-war. The livestock industry has laid 
plans for a campaign to increase the use 
I meat, 

Prices 

Prices of farm products are 5 percent 
higher than a year ago and food prices 
t percent higher. This compares with an 
nerease of 15 percent for clothing; 28 
ercent for metals; and 26 percent for 
building materials. The purchasing power | 
figure for farm products in terms of all 
commodities is 70, which is 5 less than the 

orresponding month last year.—Depart- 
ment of Research, A. F. B. F. 


BULLETINS OF INTEREST 

rhe follewing bulletins may be had 
free of charge by writing the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Be sure to state name and 
number: 766, The Common Cabbage 
Worm; 825, Pit Silos; 842, Methods of 
Protection Against Lightning; 850, How 
to Make Cottage Cheese on the Farm; 
S71, Fresh Fruits and Vegetables as Con- 
servers of Other Staple Foods; 900, Home- 
meade Fruit Butters; 943, Haymaking; 
859, The Spotted Garden Slug; 984, Farm 
ind Home Drying of Fruits and Vege- 
tables; 1007, The Control of the Onion 
thrips; 1112, Culling for Eggs and Mar- 
Ket; 1115, Selection and Preparation of 
owls for Exhibition; 1211, HomeCanning 
Fruits and Vegetables; 1225, The Potato 
Leafhopper and Its Control; 1246, The 
Peach Borer: How to Prevent or Lessen Its 
Ravages; 1258, Webworms Injurious to 
Cereal and Forage Crops and Their Con- 
trol; 1310, The Corn Earworm. 


The Durum Wheats, farmers’ bulletin 
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MILLIONS OF MILES 


Thousands and thousands of farmers 
have covered millions and millions of 
miles in Overlands equipped with the 
present type of rear axle. 


Not a single one of them has reported 
a broken rear axle! We believe this 
record stands alone in the Overland 
price class. Throughout, the Overland 
is sound as a dollar. 


Ask the Overland dealer in your 
buying center to explain all the points 
of Overland mechanical superiority. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
W illys-Overland Lid., Toronto, Ont. 





Roadster $525, Red Bird $750, Coupe $795, Sedan $860; all prices f. o.b. Toledo, 
We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 





1304, United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 





DRIVE AN OVERLAND AND REALIZE THE DIFFERENCE 




















harder work 





engine 


1% H.P. “Z” (Battery Equipt) $ 54 
H.P. “Z’’ (Magneto ipt) 74 

. “Z"* (Battery Equipt) 90 

. ““Z"* (Magneto Equipt) 110 

. “Z" (Magneto Equipt) 170 
f. o. b. factory 

Add freight to your town 





Says F. N. Blank, Prairie Home, Mo... . “I 
have used this ‘Z’ Engine six years and now 
am giving it harder work than ever before.”’ 
Says the Shaffer Oil & Refining Co., Omaha, 
Nebr. .. . “We have about 30 ‘Z’ Engines in 
use, giving excellent service. Most of them 
are three or four years old, but they still re- 
quire very little attention.” 

Over 350,000 users have approved the “‘Z” 
Engine. No matter what your power require- 
ments, there is a “Z’’ Engine to exactly suit 
your needs. Over 5,000 dealers carry these 
engines in stock and will save you money on 
freight. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.) 
CHICAGO | 


Manufacturers 
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WHY I LIKE FALL PLANTING OF 
ALFALFA BEST 

I had to make two failures at seeding a 

bed of ground to alfalfa in the spring to 

be convinced that that was not the ideal 

time of the year to plant it. Since the 





| third attempt to get a crop of alfalfa on 


the same field was seeded in the fall of 
the year and was so successful, I am a 
strong advocate of planting alfalfa in the 
fall. 

My first attempt was on a field of late 
fall plowing. The ground was not har- 
rowed immediately but was left just as the 
plow threw it, loose and porous, so that it 
would catch snow and absorb moisture 
readily during the winter. All of the snow 
that fell stayed on the field. As soon as 
the frost was’ out of the ground in spring 
the field was disked to make the ground 
more compatt and fill up the spaces left 
after plowing. Then the ground was har- 
rowed and cross-harrowed to make a still 
more compact base and form a loose soil 
mulch on the top. By the time I was 
assured of no more danger of frost, I 


| drilled the field to alfalfa with a hoe drill, 


planting about twenty pounds of seed per 
acre. I wanted to make sure of a fairly 
heavy stand and was not a bit disap- 
pointed with it when it came up, for it 
germinated nicely. But at about the 
same time a nice mat of weeds started 
also and in a short time the alfalfa was 
choked out. I cut the weeds as soon as 
they got large enough for this and got 
part of a stand of alfalfa, but it was not 
enough to retain it. 

I was told that alfaifa planted in the 
spring should have a nurse crop and that 
oats was one of the best crops for this pur- 
»08se. So I fall-plowed the same field as 

fore and in early spring put in a crop of 
oats and seeded my alfalfa with it. >= 
velopments looked as if I was going to get 
a stand of alfalfa started. It came up 
nicely and grew up tall among the oats, 
reaching up high for sunlight. But it was 
tender, and when the oats was harvested 
we got a lengthy dry spell and the frail 
plants, not being able to stand the heat, 
withered and died. 

After the alfalfa was killed, the drought 
was broken and we had some rain. I 
again pulled into the field with a plow. 
After plowing, I disked the ground and 
then harrowed and cross-harrowed it as 
before. I had a splendid seedbed. I 
then drilled in another twenty pounds of 
seed per acre. It germinated well and I 
got a good stand. Weeds, as a rule, do 
not germinate readily in the fall since 
nature has provided differently for them, 
so the alfalfa was not choked down by 
weeds as it had been before, but grew un- 
molested. By the time that frost nipped 
the tops, the alfalfa had made a growth of 
about four inches, which made a fairly 
good matting and held the snow on the 
field. I kept all stock off the field during 
the winter. In the spring the alfalfa 
started an early growth and made me two 
bountiful cuttings. There is a splendid 
growth on the field.—G. H. G.,4Kan. 
WHAT COST ACCOUNTS SHOW 


Continued from page 7 


We tried to figure out the corn and 
tankage ratio on various farms to see if 
this relation would explain high or low 
costs. There was no apparent correlation 
of these facters. We did the same with 
other contributing causes to excessive or 
low costs with the same results. Finally, 
it was worked out at the Ohio State 
University, where all the figures are kept, 
that the main difference in the cost of 
producing pork lay in the size of the 
litter raised per brood sow kept. 

The farms were, therefore, divided into 
four groups based on number of pigs 
raised per sow kept, and the following 
table resulted: 
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Number of Number Feed cost Total cos: 
farms pigs raised per 100 lbs. per 100Th: 
per sow kept pork 
5 9.5 $4.05 $5.74 
5 7.6 4.70 7.20 
4 7.0 5.22 7.59 
5 4.6 6.55 10.51 
Average 7.2 4.84 7.37 


It is perfectly evident, therefore, fro 
a study of this table that the number . 
pigs raised from each sow kept is a ve: 
important cause of high or low cost . 
pork production, since the cost of keepin 
the brood sow must be included in t! 
final cost of pork produced. 

With this data in mind, therefore, t}h, 
care of the brood sow is of paramoun' 
importance in lowering hog costs. Hoy 
many farmers have doubled their number 
of brood sows the past two years an 
made no a for = — number 
except perhaps to provide a little surplus 
feed? “Poor luck” with young Si hes 
been the cry of these men and in this 
section today this wail is heard on ever) 
hand. Part of this poor luck is doub*iess 
due to poor feeding during the gestation 


We could point out other factors which 
seem small items and which cost a very 
little in comparison with the increase 
they bring, but we have cited enough to 
show that such economies may be put 
into force if only a little thought is used. 
If there ever was a time when thought 
was needed on farms it is now. And the 
farmer who does think and put into 
practice those seemingly little economies 
in his production will find that those same 
little things become the big factors in 
cutting his production costs. 

We believe thoroly in the right sort of 
cooperative marketing; we have worked 
hard for it in this country; the movement 
should be supported by those farmers 
who have the commodity to market with 
which that particular organization is 
concerned. But marketing requires 
group action. Economical production is 
more or less of an individual problem. 


COMING EVENTS 

American Royal Livestock Show— 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 17-24. 

Dairy Cattle Congress and International 
Belgian Horse Show—Sept. 24-30, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

Illinois State Fair—Springfield, I1!., 
Sept. 15-22. 

ndiana State Fair—Indianapolis, Ind., 


Sept. 3-7. 

Eniemnationsl Livestock Exposition— 
Chicago, Ill, Dec. 1-8. 

International Wheat Show—Wichita, 
Kansas, Sept. 24-Oct. 6. 

Interstate Fair—Sioux City, 
Sept. 16-22. 

owa State Fair and Exposition—Des 
Moines, Iowa, August 22-31. 

Kankakee Interstate Fair—Kankakee, 
Ill., Sept. 10-14. 

ansas Free Fair—Topeka, Kansas, 

Sept. 10-15. 

‘ansas State Fair—Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, Sept. 15-21. 

Kentucky State Fair—Louisville, Ky. 
Sept. 10-15. 

Michigan State Fair—Detroit, Mich., 
August 31-Sept. 9. 

Minnesota State Fair—Hamline, Minn. 
Sept. 1-8. 

Missouri State Fair—Sedalia, Mo., 
August 18-25. 

National Dairy Show—Syracuse, N. Y., 
Oct. 6-13. 
National Implement and Vehicle Show 
—Peoria, Ill., Sept. 28-Oct. 6. 
Nebraska State Fair—Lincoln, Neb., 
Sept. 2-9. 
Ohio State 
Aug. 27-Sept. 1. 
South Dakota State Fair—Huron, S. D., 
Sept. 10-14. 

Wisconsin State Fair— Milwaukee, Wis., 
Aug. 27-Sept. 1. 

World’s Dairy Congress— Washington, 


Iowa, 


Fair—Columbus, Ohio, 





D. C., Oct. 2-5 
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Why not settle, once and for all, this question 
of Correct Lubrication for your Ford? 

















L us show you exactly why your 
Ford engine best on 
clean-burning oil, such as Gargoyle 


Mobil il “E.” 


operates 


First, you pour in the oil. Your 
Ford manual tells you to open the 
top pet-cock on the oil reservoir, and 
to pour oil into the filler until it runs 
from this top pet-cock 


Suppose you pour in an oil 
heavier than “E.” It is easy to 
supply too much, unless the 
oil flows out freely when the 
upper pet-cock level is reached. 
Heavier-bodied oils flow 
gishly. Consequently there is 
. danger of over-supply. 


Level 


slug- 


POINT 1) 


When you pour in Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E,”’ it runs out at once 
when the oil is up to the pet-cock level. The correct oil level is 
obtained with CERTAINTY. 


But possibly you do not think that this over-supply of oil 
makes any difference. Well, let us see what happens. 

You notice that there is no splash trough for the rear 
cylinder. It is lubricated by the fly-wheel splash. (The 
third cylinder also receives some of this splash.) 

If there is too much oil in the reservoir, there will be too 
much oil splashed to the third and fourth cylinders. From 
the cylinder walls this excessive amount of oil reaches the 
combustion chambers where it is burned up. 

With an over-supply of oil heavier than “E,” don’t be 
surprised if you find extra heavy carbon deposits in these 
rear cylinders. 

(POINT 2) 


The exceptionally clean-burning character of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“E” minimizes the tendency toward carbon formation in the 
combustion chambers. 





Next let us look at the connecting rods and splash troughs. 
Cylinders 1, 2 and 3 are lubricated by the dipping of the 
connecting rods into the troughs underneath. Remember 
that these connecting rods have no oil holes, no oil grooves. 
no dippers. To lubricate the friction surfaces the oil must 
work its way through the close clearances between the ends 
of the bearings and the crank cheeks, and then distribute 
itself over the bearing surfaces. 


(POINT 3) 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E,” is sufficiently Auid to reach and lubricate 
these surfaces with ease. An incorrect or heavier oil very 
often does not. 





Next, let us consider the pistons. The Ford pistons over- 
run the top of the cylinder bore. Consequently, any oil 
carried up by the piston rings is forced into the valve cham- 
bers. A heavy oil does not burn up readily, but remains to 
gum the valves. 

(POINT 4) 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” being a clear-burning oil, is readily con- 


sumed and expelled. It does not remain to foul the valves, 
seats, and stems. 














The Ford multiple dise clutch runs “wet”—is continually 
in a spray of engine oil. All manufacturers of this type of 
clutch recommend an oil which will give positive, quick 
engagement with no slipping, and an instantaneous release. 

Heavier oils used in Ford engines cause a drag between 
the clutch plates. “Creeping” is the result. The car starts 
ahead when the engine starts, although the clutch is released. 


(POINT 5) 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” Gives positive and immediate 
engagement and disengagement. There is no “‘creeping. 


clutch 





Just a word about the transmission. In the Ford you have 
a Planetary transmission employing three close-fitting 
sleeves, mounted on an extension of the crank-shaft. A 
heavy-bodied oil is not well adapted to work into and 
thoroughly lubricate the sleeves and bearings. 

(POINT 6) 


The body and character of Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E” enable it to 
distribute thoroughly and meet tis lubrication need perfectly. 











As to the transmission gears: There are three sets of triple 
gears mounted on close-fitting pivots. These gears are 
bronze bushed. The bearings fit tightly—in fact, so tightly 
that oil heavier than “E” is handicapped in working into 
and correctly lubricating the bushings and pins. 


(POINT 7) 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is of such body that it freely creeps in be- 
tween the close fitting parts and thoroughly lubricates the gears 
and bearings. 


Sa 
Chattering of Ford transmission bands comes from incor- 
rectly adjusted bands or worn out linings, and is aggravated 
by unburned fuel mixed with the lubricating oil. In such 
cases the diluted oil should be replaced with fresh oil and 
the bands correctly adjusted or the linings renewed. To 
attempt to remedy such mechanical conditions by the use 
of so-called “anti-chattering oils” containing foreign mate- 
rials which may separate, or lard oil, wool grease or other 
animal fats which decompose under heat, is obviously wrong 
and likely to cause gumming of the valve stems, carbon 
deposit and other troubles. 

(POINT 8) 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” is free from foreign material and animal 
fat. Its use and proper attention to the adjustment and renewal 
of the bands will give the greatest possible freedom from chatter- 
ing. At the same time it will correctly lubricate the engine. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” for Fords 


Address our New York (Main O ffice Bostor Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Pittsburgh 
nearest branch: Indianxpolis Minneapolis St. Louis Des Moines Dallas Kansas City, Mo. 
anen: Milwaukee Buffalo Oklahoma City 


Rochester 


_VACUUM OIL COMPANY _ 




















In Traffic 
Smoother Shifting 


When gears grate and grind, 
- when they prematurely wear 
out - when they are hard to 
shift, the cause is most always 
faulty lubrication. 


With @Arz Gear Grease the 
gears shift more smoothly - no 
grinding ~ less noise. 


The heaviest load, the most 
strenuous work cannot dis- 
lodge it or cause it to melt 
and run away - keeps the gears 
properly filmed - thoroughly 
lubricated at all times. 


Next time - be sure it's ZAzz 
Gear Grease. 


There are 98 WAL Products 
to make cars look better and 
run better - Ask your dealer 
about them. 


Sond for this 


fad Man 


A book of value to every 
motorist - tells how to 
find motor troubles and 


fix them - send for it - 
it's free. Just write ona 
post card - “ me 
your book 74.” 








THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Branches in 18 Principal Cities 








Serve and Save 





No Grinding LessNoise 
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ORCHARD EFFICIENCY 


Why Some Orchards Are Unprofitable 


RGANIZING orchard work 

efficiency is a much-neglected part 
of orchard management. I have 
just finished picking some apples in the 
orchard and a number @f important ob- 
servations come to my mind now. On 
most of these trees I have been fortunate 


in getting them pruned so the tops are) 


|low to the ground. One morning when 
it was too windy to pick from the ladders, 
I had two men go out and pick what they 
could from the ground. They picked all 
that day. Had it not been for this windy 
day, I would not have discovered what 
a difference it makes to have the fruit 
icked from the ground. It happened, 
owever, that we crated up the apples 
that had been picked each day and t was 
more than surprised to find that the two 
men had picked four times as many bushels 
| the first day as they did the second. 
| Undoubtedly people first commenced 
|to prune their trees high so the limbs 
| would be out of the way of the horses. 
| They thot a good deal of the crop that 
grew in the orchard. Nowadays, how- 
|ever, when an orchard has borne a crop 
| of fruit that is about all we expect it to 
|}do. When a team is in my orchard, I 
| want them tokeep just as far from thetrees 
|as possible. All the space I ask for is 





| enough to get the sprayer in between 


the trees. It will be seen in the instance 
I just gave that the location of the bear- 
ing surface is a very important factor in 
getting this fruit onto the market as 
cheaply as possible. In some trees I can 
see, the fruit can scarcely be picked 
without three extensions on the ladder 
and the picker spends more time run- 
ning up and down the ladder and ‘‘extend- 
ing’ than he does picking fruit. 
Pruning a tree has much to do 
with the location of the fruit. Many 
feel that they can prune a tree, and 
they judge their ability by the pile of 
limbs they can make. To my mind prun- 
ing is one of the most important pieces of 
work to be done in the orchard and real, 
for sure, horse sense pruners are rare. 
Styles in pruning have changed along 





years. When I first commenced to ob- 
serve orchard practice, you were told to 
open up the top of the tree; now we leave 
a leader now and then but prune him 
down so he won’t become a misleader. 


| Getting up seven miles has been done, but | 


the most of us do not care to attempt it 
by the apple tree route. 


It ought not to be neeessary to speak | 


about the proper way to cut off a limb and 


yet one sees so many orchards hacked up | 


with an axe or showing a large number of 
stubs that we have to speak about this 
again. The axe has only one place in the 
lorchard and that is to cut down a dead 
| tree or to cut a dead tree or limbs into 


wood, but when it comes to pruning the | 
It leaves a jagged | 


| tree, never the axe. 
| wound that never heals as it should and 
ninety percent of the trees that blow down 

or limbs blow off do so ‘as a result of 
wounds which did not heal éver, thereby 

letting the rain water enter; decay followed 
and when it reached the heart wood, it 

was all over with the big tree. A pruning 
saw is the only tool to be used in pruning 
| large limbs and it should be used just as 
| close to the trunk as possible. This keeps 
| the sap nourishing the bark which eventu- 
| ally closes over the wound. 

The practice of fertilizing the orchard 
| has had a good deal of experimentation the 
| last few years. It seems as tho it should 
| pay if we use the right stuff but apparently 
| the tree has access to such a deep-seated 
|supply that surface doses do little good. 

Up to the present time when an orchard 
receives clean cultivation with a cover 
| crop at the right time every year, com 








for | 


with other styles during the last few | 


mercial fertilizers do not bring an appre- 
ciable return. Just how profitable mulch- 
ing is, is not definitely known at this tim: 

Experiment stations have not worked or 
| this with any degree of definiteness. How- 
lever, most orchard men feel that it is a 
very profitable practice. 

When you approach a man who has a 
small orchard and mention to him the 
advisability of spraying he usually comes 
back with the statement that the spray 
and rig cost too much. But there is an 
advantage that he frequently does not 
think of. The extra apples that the tre« 
will bear will much more than offset the 
| price of the spray or the spray rig. The 
| tree spends as much energy to produce 2 
wormy and scabby apple as it does a per- 
| fect apple and if spraying did nothing else 
| but increase the number of marketable 
apples, it would certainly be worth what 
it cost, not to mention the fact that spray- 
ing adds a good deal to the market value 
of apples thus treated. 

People Recognize Sprayed Fruit 

Even a perfectly sound apple which 
has not been sprayed will in most orchards 
show considerable scale on the blow end 
and sometimes even on the side of the 
apple. A few years ago, a housewife 
did not notice this but today a good man: 
of them recognize the scale and are un- 
willing to pay as much for unsprayed 
fruit as for fruit given the treatment 
Lime-sulphur still remains the standard 
spray to use for San Jose and other scales 
A few years ago we considered the San 
Jose scale as being the only one the orchard 
owner had to fear. Today we recognize 
the oyster-shell scale and seurfy-bar! 
louse as being about as important in mam 
localities as the San Jose scale. Luckily 
these also may be controlled by using 
|lime-sulphur. In the north, where sum- 
|mer temperatures do not get so high, 
dilute lime-sulphur will also control mos* 
of the fungous diseases of apples. How- 
ever, where summer temperatures ar 
high, growers find that they must con- 
tinue to use the old standard Bordeaux 
mixture. 

I was in a grocery store one day wh« 
another grower brought in eight bushels 
of Duchess apples. They were well col- 
ored and he set them down outside. While 
he was in the store waiting for the pro- 
yrietor to pay him, a lady came in and we 
bere reproduce the conversation which 
took place between the lady clerk and the 
| customer. 

Customer: “Give me ten pounds 0i 
those good-looking apples outside.” 

Clerk: “I want to caution you, Mrs 
Blank, that those are not eating apples; 
they are just cooking stock.” 

The grower looked astonished while the 
customer said, ‘‘Well, give me ten pounds 
anyway; they look good enough to eat.” 

After the customer had gone out of the 
store the grower proceeded to tell the lad) 
clerk that Duchess apples are considered 
a very fine eating apple and that a grea‘ 
many people swear by them. 

When the grower went out she said, “I'!! 
fix that tomorrow morning. I'll carry m) 
message straight to the consumer.” 
| Whether to store apples or sell them 
from the orchard is a perennial question. 
'I have done both. Store nothing bu* 
| first-class stuff of varieties that will stand 
|storage. For my part, I would rather 
| store in a cold storage house than to store 
in a home storage cellar. From the stor- 
_age house, one can put his fruit on the 

market during January or. February when 
the home storer dares not uncover foi 
fear of freezing. The’ advantage thus 
gained usually offsets the extra cost. You 
| can usually store forty bushels at the same 
| bushel charge as six hundred.—I. J. M., 
ind. 
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The Clermont churned 
tts slow, smoky way up 
the Hudson, on August 
17th, 1807, and the ridi- 
cule of the Nation was 
turned on those who came 
to jeer at “Fulton's Fol- 
ly.” The faith that never 
wavered of Robert Fulton 
was vindicated and his 
name was listed for im- 
perishable fame among 
those who have served 
their fellow men cour- 
ageously and with dis- 
tinguished ability. 








-Alliainment through Faith 


NIMATED by firm belief in himself and in 
the importance of his work, Robert Fulton 





>> proved to the world that his dream of propel- 
> ling vessels by steam-power was practical, 


By such resolute faith have all great achievements 
which aid man’s progress been realized 

The Firestone Gum-Dipped Cord, familiar to mil- 
lions of car-owners, is the outcome of years of effort 
by an organization of tire specialists, confident of their 
ability to produce a tire that would raise the standard 
of mileage to its highest point. 
construction stands 


The superiority of gum-dipped 


unchallenged today, as a host of users know. It does 
far more than increase mileage, it makes driving safer, 
more comfortable, easier for the man at the wheel. 


Yet it is the extra mileage Firestone Gum-Dipped 
Cords deliver that has done most to popularize them 
all over the country; to show every user that here is 
the biggest value that the tire market has yet afforded. 


The faith of Firestone builders has been rewarded 
by the performance of a real and lasting service to all 
who own cars. You can share in the benefits of their 
attainment by having a Firestone Dealer equip your car 


with Gum-Dipped Cords. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone 
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BUCKWHEAT IN ORCHARDS 


On Maple Grove Farm buckwheat is} 
used for a cover crop for the orchard with | 
most excellent results. Sown about the 
last week in July or the first week in| 
August it makes a quick strong growth 
and can be used after potatoes, which we 
have been using as a crop for this orchard. 
The buckwheat two years ago ripened up 
so that we had two large loads when cut 
after the first frost and it was full of seed. 
The hens made good use of it, but both 
horses and cows ate it with a relish even 
tho they had plenty of alfalfa hay, and 
they broke down the fence trying to reach 
more of it. Enough seed was left to self- 
sow the ground until it came up in the | 








Buckwheat is one of the best cover crops 


tree rows where potatoes were not planted, 
as shown in the photo taken when this 
early spring crop was in bloom. The trees 
made an excellent growth and the buck- 
wheat kept crabgrass and weeds down 
without cultivation. Buckwheat straw 
with the seed in it is especially good for 
scratch material in the henhouse. This 
early crop was harvested when the 
potatoes were off and we were ready to 
use the ground for a second crop, and Re 
was much ripe seed in it, and the hens 
kept busy in it for a long time. Hauled 
out with the poultry droppings and other 
material from the scratching floor it all 
goes back into the soil.—L. H. C., Kan. 





AN APPEAL TO APPETITE 

Have an apple, that refreshing, revivi- 
fying, invigorating and healthful fruit! 
Remember, too, an apple a day keeps the 
doctor away, and oh, boy! apple pie! 
That’s what takes your man’s eye! This 
appeal and the love for a bright red apple 
created the desire of two thousand folks 
to drive from one to one hundred and fifty 
miles to an orchard in southeastern | 
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Jhe Mea 
of the Wheat 





TARCH is the “meat” of the wheat berry. It 
is the great energy-producing element of the 


grain. 


But, in order to do you any good, it must 


be thoroughly digested, and it is right here that 
such a food as Grape-Nuts renders special service. 


Grape-Nuts, made from wheat and malted barley, 
supplies the meat of the wheat in most digestible form. 


That is because in the making of Grape-Nuts 
a large proportion of the starch is converted into 
dextrins and maltose—forms into which ai/ starch 
elements must be changed before they can be as- 
similated by the system. 


Grape-Nuts not only digests easily, but al 
aids in the digestion of other foods. aes 


_ Crisp, delicious Grape-Nuts with milk or cream 
is a mee food. 

;.also iron, p horus and other im- 
portant mineral elements for nerve, tooth, bone 
and other body structure. 


_ The daily use of Grape-Nuts is a form of health 
insurance which has demonstrated its value for 
more than 25 years. 


vitamin- 





It supplies the life-essential 





FOR HEALTH 
“There's a Reason” 


Your grocer has interesting details of our offer of over $7500.00 


Ask him about it; or write to Recipe 


Dept., Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 








Nebraska and carry home with them over | 
six thousand bushels of apples. | 
ardent supporters during these days of | 
deflated and unequal prices. The theory 
looks good any time, but when it is 
adopted and put into practice successfully 
we take off our hats in mutual admiration 
to the fellow that puts it over. Just be- 
cause he knew how, a young farmer by the 
name of R. N. Balster made a neglected 
orchard pay dividends. He says it was 
nothing mysterious. In the first place he 
grew.sound upples, and in the second place 
he sold direct to the folks that ate them. 

The development of this orchard is an 
almost romantic story replete with disap- 
pointments and failures and ending with 
the crowing victory of Miceess. The man 
who set out the orchard was Horace 
Champlain, a pioneer Nebraska farmer. 


The unique plan of marketing direct A * n 
from producer to consumer has many 
™ WANTED! 


To use and introduce the 


DIMPLED TUBE 


Outlasts four ord , Over- 
comes friction heat, increases tire life 
25% to 50%, is leak proof, prevents flat 
im” tires. Big Money 
salesmen and garage men. 
30 DAYS 
YEAR GUAR 
for special introduct 







He had faith in the country and in the| (4 tot 
ability of the soil not only to produce the JONES MEG. CO. 












Let useend this fine Razor for 30 days 


send $1.85 or return 





S . Lawter Ave. 


inary tubes, 


ANTEE. Write today 


offer and big 
g plan. 119. 


aker for agents, 
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free trial. When sat- 





CALIFORNIA VINEYARDS 
Will Make You Money! 


Full bearing vineyards yield from 4 to 8 and _ 10 
tons per acre. During 1922 prices were from -$75 
to$140 ton. 660,000 tons of juice and table grapes 
were produced of which 41,463 car-loads were 
shipped and sold in Eastern markets. 


FONTANA IRRIGATED VINEYARDS, as 4 
result of 17 years work and six million dollars ex- 
penditure, are planted to a varieties of 
grapes and given FREE cultural care for 3 years 
until they come into bearing. 

YOU can own a profitable FONTANA VINE- 
YARD of 5 acres or more, at only $500 sere 
yayable $125 per acre down. FONTANA lands 

nspected and Approved under California laws by 
State Real Estate Commissioner 

Only 50 miles to Los Angeles on 2 main boule- 
vards and surburban electric line. Co-operative 
marketing — abundanee pure water — excellen 

Send for full information, . 


FONTANA FARMS CO. 
12, 406 Pacific Finance Bldg. | 
Les Angeles, Calif. | 
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razor. OrderToday 
, Dept. 620, 








corn and wheat for which this state is now 
famous but also to bring forth abundant 
fruit. Consequently forty acres of his 
homestead were planted to apples. No 
parents were ever more careful and atten- 
tive to the development and proper rearing 
of their children than was Mr. Champlain 
in the training and growing Of his orchard. 

When the orchard reached maturity the 
crops were abundant. Thousands of 
bushels of apples went to waste because 
the markets were undeveloped. This con- 
dition continued for some time until Mr. 
Balster heard of the orchard and leased it. 
This young man was a graduate of the 
college of agriculture. He was born and 
raised on the farm and excepting the time 
spent in school he worked on the home 
place. Consequently he knew what it 
meant to tackle a job and complete it. 

It didn’t take very long for the new 
manager to decide on the method of han- 
dling the orchard. He sensed immediately 
that marketing the fruit was a big prob- 
lem. And yet he was keen enough to know 
that before you can market to advantage 
you must have a good product. So every 
effort was put into the pruning and proper 
spraying of the trees. He didn’t want 
any wormy or scabby apples. “With the 
advance of the season a bumper crop of 
sound fruit was assured. 

Mr. Balster had read in the farm papers 
of many farmers who had adopted a door- 
step method of selling butter, eggs, farm 
seeds, and even livestock breeders selling 
the breeding stock direct to their cus- 
tomers. The idea of selling direct from 
producer to consumer looked good to him 
in theory. With continued thought he 
reasoned that nearly every family has an 
automobile and in the fall of the year many 
folks like to take trips thru the neigh- 
boring counties just for the ride and 
recreation. So, Mr. Balster decided to 
appeal to farmers and city folks for one 
hundred miles around thru the city daily 
and county weekly newspapers to come to 
his orchard and get their winter supply of 
apples. 

The appeal was made to their appetites, 
their health, their desire to please others, 
and for the sake of their personal pleasure. 
The drawing power of these simple, force- 
ful advertisements was strong indeed. Over 
one thousand automobiles drove into the 
orchard the first year carrying away six 
thousand bushels of apples. When at 
was suggested to them that they take a 
trip over the splendid highways direct to 
the orchard to get the fruit freshly picked 
— the trees, the persuasion was com- 
plete. 

In addition to getting the people to the 
orchard it was necessary to please them. 
The carefully graded fruit and the courte- 
ous treatment made satisfied customers. 
—B. R., Neb. 


WHEN TO PLANT LATE 
VEGETABLES 


the horticulturists of Iowa State Col- 
lege prepared a list of vegetables worth 
planting in the garden for late crops this 
summer. This list is so valuable, in our 
opinion, that we believe every one of our 
readers ought to have it. 

lhe vegetables, variety recommended, 
number of days required for maturity, 
ind latest practical planting dates in 
lowa are given in the table below. 
_ You can figure latest planting dates 
lor your own locality on the basis of the 
time required to mature and average 
earliest killing frost: 

String beans, Stringless green pod, 45 to 50, 
August 15. 

Beets, Detroit Dark Red, 50, August 1. 

Cabbage, Copenhagen Market, 95, July 1. 

Carrot, Chantenay, 65, August 1 

Sweet Corn, Golden Bantam, 70, July 15 

Leaf Lettuce, Black Seeded Simpson, 78, 
A gust 15. 

Radish, Searlet Globe, 25, September 1 

rurnip, Purple Top White Globe, 70, August 1 

Endive, Broad Leaved Batavian, 100, July 15 
to August 1. 
_ Chinese Cabbage (Petsai), No varietat distine- 
tion, 100, July 15 to August 1 
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It costs no more 








to buy a Kelly 


This is not an empty catch-phrase but a cleancut state- 
ment of fact. 


In dollars and cents Kelly-Springfield Tires cost no 
more than you are asked to pay for brands that have never 
borne the Kelly reputation. In some cases Kellys cost you 
less than you are asked to pay for unknown makes. 


Kelly dealers will sell you Kelly-Springfield Tires at a 


price that will meet any reduction in reputable makes now 
or hereafter. Learn for yourself that actually—- 


It costs no more 





to buy a Kelly 
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KEEP THE GRASS DOWN 
We are apt to let grass grow up in front 
of our hives. Bees resent cutting grass 
before their homes, but it should be done 
when they are at rest, or done gently and 
with good protection for the face while | 
doing it. A good plan is to spread sand | 
thick enough to keep the grass down or 
lay a sheet of rubber roofing down in front 
of the hives. Some make concrete slabs 
along the front of their hives. Anything 
that keeps grass and weeds from growing 
there will save a lot of labor that is not 
pleasant.—L. H. C. 





CULTIVATE, MULCH AND 
IRRIGATE 

Success in the late summer garden re- 
quires right crops and right practices, 
but the late summer garden can be made 
just as successful as the early one if 
attention is paid to these details. 

There is no use trying peas, lettuce, 
cress, spinach, cauliflower, but most of 
the other common vegetables will do well 
with a little care. The three fundamentals 
for maximum yield are cultivation, 
mulching and irrigation. 

It is hardly necessary to more than 
mention cultivation. 

Mulching consists of covering the sur- 
face of the ground about the plant with 
leaves, straw, lawn clippings, ete. Such 
a mulch serves to give the garden plants 
soil conditions more like the spring con- 
ditions. The soil is kept a little cooler, 
moisture is conserved, weed growth is 
checked and a mulch adds plant food. 
During dry hot weather, yield is sure to be 
increased by mulching. 

If it can possibly be done, irrigate or 
water the summer garden. Do not make 
the mistake of sprinkling the surface 
lightly every day. The water will be 
wasted. Give the thirsty earth a thoro 
soaking to a depth of several inches. 
Apply water at weekly intervals, no often- 
er, and apply enough water to last the 
whole week. Follow up the irrigation 
with a cultivation as soon as the soil is 
in condition to be worked. 

Just what water will do for a summer 
garden came to my attention pretty 
forcibly in a southwestern state noted for 
a region of low rainfall. The owner of the 
garden had an unusually good well, which 
was pumped by a windmill. He arranged 
the overflow from the storage tank, from 
which stock tanks were fed, so that the 
surplus ran into the garden. There was 
never any dearth of vegetables on this 
ranch, in spite of the parching drouth | 
that was the rule every summer. | 

| 





SHALL WE LET DOWN THE BAR? 
Continued from page 5 
peoples are to be found in our insane 
asylums and penal institutions. A careful 
study just completed by Dr. Laughlin, 
for the Senate Committee on I[mmigra- 
tion, shows that these latter-named coun- 
tries have two to three and one-half times 
as many inmates in state and federal 
criminal institutions as their proportion of 
our population might entitle them to. 
Serbia shows fourteen times as many. 
Nearly many (2.85) 
people per hundred go insane among immi- 


three times 


25S 








grants as among our native-born popula- 
tion 

\ peculiar fact brought out bv Dr 
Laughlin’s survey is that the children of | 
an immigrant are much more likely to| 


and mental defects than is the 
The immigrant may 


show bodily 
immigrant himself 
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FORDSON 


PERFECT IGNITION 


Arrange now for perfect Fordson performance all sea- 
son— 

Make sure you will have no delays or expenseon account 
of worn timers, hard starting, coil adjustments, short 
circuits, dirty plugs or misfiring— 

Those things can’t happen if you install a Bosch High 
Tension Magneto. It adds power, too, and makes the 
engine run smoothly at all speeds. 


The Bosch Throttle Governor saves gas and repairs. It 
will pay for itself in a season. 
Illustrated Booklet sent on request. 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO 
CORPORATION, 
[Box 5631, 
Springfield, 
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“Write for new low prices’’ 


Magneto and 
Governor 
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TIRES 





; ra EW features include every 
is modern advancement in 


construction and design. 

You obtain quality at its high- 
est degree of perfection, and at 
no greater cost. 
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RUBBE 


IRRIGATED 
FARMS 


on the Bow River Irrigation Pro- 
ject in Southern Alberta 


R COMPANY, Inc., New York_, 
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200,000 Acres Irrigable 
A specially fine tract of 5000 acres, all located within seven 
miles of the railroad station, now ready for water service, sell- 
ing for a limited time at from $40 to $65 per acre including full 
water right. One fifth cash down; balance in easy equal pay- 
ments over 18 years. First installment due at least two years 
after initial payment. Investigate at once. 

CANADA LAND & IRRIGATION CO., Ltd. 

Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada 








be a good-enough specimen to pass the 
eyes of the inspectors at Ellis Island, yet 
he may harbor in his blood the inherited 
cells which will show forth in his children | 














as insanity, epilepsy, feeble-mindedness, 
criminal tendencies or other forms of 
degeneracy. 

Every successful breeder of livestock 
knows about this law of heredity and 
guards against it. He insists on knowing 
something about the ancestors of his stock. 
That’s why a pedigreed Holstein bull may 
sell for $25,000, while another bull of aah 
the same general appearance but of un- 
known pedigree may bring only $150. It 
looks as tho we ought to examine our 
prospective immigrants in their home 
country where we can learn something 
about their family history. 

Another significant point: It is these 
immigrants that have the large families 
these days. The large American families 
of a generation ago have largely given way 
before the increased cost of living. This 
means that the rate of increase among the 
less desirable immigrants is considerably 
higher than among our native stocks. 
Races seem to follow the well-known 
Gresham’s law regarding money; that is, 
the poorer of the two kinds ia the same 
place tends to drive out the other. 

Most authorities insist that we would 
today have just as large a population in 
the United States, had we refused to ad- 
mit a single immigrant since the year 1820. 

But, however that may be, it seems 
certain that we have now reached the 
point where if we do not put up the bars 
completely, we must at least pick and 
choose most carefully. 

Why should we take a lot of immigrants 
we don’t want, merely to get the few that 
we do want? 

We have educational tests, money tests, 
and physical tests now. Why not put on 
any other tests we may see fit to shut out 
those we don’t want? Who is going to 
stop us doing as we please on this question? 
Why not have occupational limitations; 
requirements that under certain conditions 
immigrants must go directly to the farms 
instead of stopping in the cities? Why 
not a system of selecting farm laborers 
abroad, bringing them over and then dis- 
tributing them where needed, using the 
county agent as the distributing ma- 
chinery? 

Maybe we need an immigration law 
something like Canada has. Her new 
law, which went into effect in May, 1922, 
prohibits the landing in Canada of any 
mmigrant except: 

1. A bona fide agriculturist entering 
Canada to farm and with sufficient 
means to begin farming. 

2. A bona fide farm laborer enterin 
Canada to follow that occupation an 
with reasonable assurance of employ- 
ment. 

3. A female domestic servant enter- 
ing Canada to follow that occupation 
and with reasonable assurance of em- 
ployment. 

Perhaps we might include common 
laborers for specific industrial purposes 
and also members of the more learned 
professions. 

Secretary Davis has some other good 
ideas about Americanizing the immigrant 
after he has arrived. He would require 
innual registration and a certain amount 
of night school study wherever feasible. 
Chis probably ought to be included in the 
new law when written. 

With Industry determined to get cheap 
mmigrant labor regardless of other re- 

ilts, and Union Labor just as determined 
to keep it out, it looks like it is going to 
be up to the farmer and the Farm Bloc 
to put thru an immigration law that will 
De Tair to all groups, and yet preserve our 
\merican stock and ideals from further 
reatened deterioration. 


iarket beside the road has helped 
re than one farm family to add materi- 
to the farm income. Fruit and vege- 
les find good sale along much-traveled 
LOWays. 


An 
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~ Time to Re 
Buy Fisk 


FISK NON-SKID CORDS wear 
as well on the roughest country 
roads as many cords of other 
make do on smooth highways. 


Thick in the deep-cut, button 
tread, especially strong in inter- 
nal construction, they give long, 
easy, trouble-free service 
uniformly. 


THE FISK PREMIER CORD 
gives excellent service--as you 
have the right to expect from 
every Fisk product. Low in 
cost, high in value, it is the 
prime purchase among the 
lighter cords. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value 
for every car, truck or speed wagon 


MARVELS for MILEAGE 








CORD TIRES 
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Junior and Club 
Department 
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RAISES WHITE HOGS 

In response to our invitation for stories 
telling what boys and girls on the farm 
are doing, here is one from Kenneth 
Wayne Pittman of Swift county, Minne- 
sota. Kenneth noticed in a recent issue 
that we would like to hear from boys and 
girls ing of their achievements and 
we are to publish his contribution. 

“In November, 1920,” writes Kenneth, 
“I bought an O. I. C. female pig. 
The pig was ten weeks old at the time and 
cost me $12. acon denies ont kept 


winter. was nine months old, 
ne ee es Senos Seer, See 
bbe a her in a pig lot by herself where 
~esdiediy I fed her and corn and 

rave her plenty of fresh water 
he farrowed ten pigs and raised seven 
Pr. I bred —- s later on and she 


farrowed nine pigs and raised seven. I 
then sold the sow for $24 and sold seven 
barrows for $68. I gave father half of the 





money received from the barrows for feed. 
I now have three sows, two of them bred 
and one just had a litter of four. I bought 
one of the sows from father, paying him 
$10. 

Kenne th thinks hogs are the best stock | 
to raise because they mature quickly and | 
make a reasonable profit. He joined the | 
boys’ pig club five years ago and has| 
learned a whole lot about feeding and car- | 
ing for hogs. So has Dad thru Kenneth’s 
experience with purebred pigs. 

Let’s see if boys living in other states 
can beat this record. In writing be sure 
to tell how you feed and care for your 
stock. 





PROUD OF HIS PIGS 
I sure was glad to get my loan. 
a registered poland china sow and now she 
has seven nice pigs about four months old. | 
I feed corn, milk, oats and water, but I 


I bought 


don’t feed very much grain. 
good pasture and are making good growth. 

The sow is tame and I am taming my 
pigs, too. Our county agent has been to 
see my pigs a couple of times. He says 
they are a fine litter. I expeet to raise 
lots of hogs from my start.—Leland R. 
Warner, [il. 


CLUB MEMBERS ENJOY COUNTY 
TOURS 

What boy and girl does not are and 
look forward to the county elub tour? 
These tours break the monotony of farm 
and club work. They remove isolation 
and bring to club members an op portunity 
to exchange ideas with other members as 
well as social contact. 

The following interesting account of a 


They have | 





recent club tour in St. Charles county, 
Missouri, furnished by County Agent 
R. A. Langenbacher, will be of interest to 


our boy and girl readers. This shows just 
what club folks are doing. 
We have just completed one of the 


and girls’ club tours 
in the state of 


most succe ssful boys’ 


that have been held 













Let yur KODAK 
keep the story 


Only the farm affords incidents of the 
sort pictured above. Such pictures you’re 
proud of now—you'l] treasure them 
always. 


The Kodak way makes picture-making easy, 
while the autographic attachment, exclusively 
Eastman, enables you to complete the story by 
writing date and title on the film at the time. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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and smaller repair bills—when nae 


REX COOLING DEVICE 


Write us for complete description and location 
of dealer who will gladly demonstrate the Rex. 



























HEEL ¢28358 


TRACTOR 
Pid darable. economical, light 
xX, Easy to handle. 
between narrow rows, 
= mower attachment. 
Send for eireulars. Agencies 
epen. Also Domestic Elec- 
tric Systeme. 
™ H. C. DODGE, Inc. 
B =-84-56 Alger St. , Boston, Mass, 


PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
Shaw Moter Attachm 


[SPRYW 


















1618 Oakland Avenue, - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1612 Empire Building, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1618 Fremont Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
















Makes any bike motorcy- 

ele at little cost. for P. G v “Tn Georgia. Lighty acres. 

Pree Literature and Special Low Priceal ecan TOVES vinest Variety. Trees ~— 
old. A good? tment. C€. T. Smit 
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Missouri. We gave the club members of 
the county, seventy-four of which took 
advantage of the privilege, a two-day 
outing. 
so that there was no expense to the mem- 
bers in any way from the minute they left 
home until they returned. 
selected in each community who picked 
them up at certain places and brought 
them to the starting point. 

After they registered at the farm bureau 
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We had arrangements completed | 


Drivers were | 


office, cars were on the job to take them to | 


Orchard Farm where they were served free 
lunch and all the icecream they cared toeat. 

After a general good time they returned 
to St. Charles and were taken thru the 
International Shoe Factory’s plant in five 
groups. They were then conducted to 
Blanchette Park in St. Charles, where they 


enjoyed a two-hour play period, making | 


use of the splendid equipmert for that 
purpose. Later, they walked a short dis- 
tance to the farm of E. P. Finck where 
they had an opportunity to see a modern 
poultry plant and dairy buildings. 

Mr. Finck gave liberal cash prizes to the 
girls who could come nearest to guessing 
the number of eggs his flock of 317 hens 
laid in the last seven days and to the boys 
who could select the cow in his herd that 
had given the most. milk during her last 
lactation period. Two girls guessed the 
number of eggs exactly and four boys 
selected the highest producing cow. After 
this judging demonstration, they returned 
to the park and had their lunch after which 
they went as guests to a theater. When 
the show was out, cars were ready to take 
them to the various homes where they 
were to be entertained during the night 
and for breakfast. 

The next morning they were at the 
farm bureau office to have their pictures 
taken and at eight o’clock fifteen cars were 
on hand to take them to Forest Park, St. 
Louis, where they enjoyed seeing the ani- 
mals and a tour of the park. Leaving the 
park at twelve o’clock they returned to St. 
Charles, where they enjoyed a splendid 
lunch served by the business men of the 
city on the court house lawn. 

Due to lack of time it was impossible 
for them to go thru the St. Charles Dairy 
plant where they were to be served free 
ice cream and other good things, but we 
hope to save this g treat for next year. 


—— 


HAS BAD START BUT DOING FINE 


If you don’t succeed at first, boys and 
girls, it always pays to keep on trying. 
Donald A. Jenkins, Buena Vista county, 
lowa, started in the business of raising 
pigs last spring. He bought a bred sow 
with the loan made by Successful Farm- 
ing. “The sow had seven pigs,” writes 
Donald, “but one died the first night and 
the others kept dying until they were all 
gone within a week.” Donald told the 
breeder from whom he bought his sow 
about his trouble, so when he took her 
back to have her bred, the breeder let 
Donald have another bred sow, taking the 
first one back. Don’t you think this 
breeder was generous? 

_“The one I have now,” writes Donald, 
“is a better type of hog but not quite so 
showy. She had eight pigs May 8th and 
they are doing fine. hey are well 
marked, full of energy and play. They 
are nearly as big as Dad’s durocs altho 
his are much older. Everyone says they 
are going to develop into fine, big hogs and 
take some prizes at the county fair. 

“T feed my sow milk night and morning 
ind meatmeal in a self-feeder. I also give 
her oats and plenty of fresh water. I will 
soon separate the pigs and feed them by 


themselves.” 


THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 


_A real education should mean three 
things to every boy and girl. First, the 
value of a dollar; second, a real apprecia- 
tion of honest labor; third, the joy of 
doing a workman-like job or the joy of 
achievement. 
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— DAY AFTER, 
TOMORROWS 
FEED 


Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
predigests feed at 20c a barrel 


It is not the amount of feed a 
pig eats that counts. It is the 
nourishment he gets out of it 
that builds him up. Yet few 
feeders appreciate what a dif- 
ference this means in feed. Half 
the nourishment is passed out— 
wasted. Much feed is rushed 
through the stomach only par- 
tially digested. 

If every ounce of feed were 
predigested, double gains would 
be made on the usual amount 
of feed. 


Breweries found hogs fed on 
beer mash made double gains 
on the same amount of feed, 
and equal gains on half the 
feed. Today like methods for 
predigesting feeds for pigs by 
use of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry 
Yeast are being adopted by the 
largest feeders in the country. 

Twelve tablespoonfuls cost- 
ing twenty cents will predigest 


a barrel of slop in 48 hours, 
and will save you a barrel of feed 
—or double your gains. One 
trial will convince you. Yeast 
may be fed in the dry feea also. 

Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
comes in 2% Ib. cans delivered. 
We pay postage or express. Mail 
coupon today. 

Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
can be profitably fed to all farm 
animals. Check on the coupon 
which booklet you want. 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
for poultry — cures white diar- 
rhea, increases fertility and 
hatchability and egg produc- 
tion. May be fed with either dry 


or wet mash. 





$ « Do not be misled by imita- 
Caution: tions. Fleischmann’s Pure 
Dry Yeast is all yeast—yeast in its most 
concentrated form. It contains no corn 
meal or other fillers. To be sure of re- 
sults order Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
—using coupon below or ordering from 
any Fleischmann agent in over 1000 cities 











FLEISCHMANN’S 


PURE DRY YEAST 


Order direct from the Fleischmann Company’s Branch Office 
fn  &: the following cities: 
Portland, Me. Buffalo, Albany. Philadelph 


Cincinnati, C le 
Paul, Newark, and Toronto, 


PRICES 
1to 10 cans $2.00 percan 





Be Louie, Beart, Se 


10 to 20 cans 
20 to 40 cans 
Over 40 cans 


tion c 
pre 











(Add 50c per can if 
outside ) 
Any number of cans 
delivered direct to 
you, transporta- 
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. Name 
Pd Strect and Number . oo... 0scccccccccccccescccsceseees 


¢ 


4 
, 
4 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Hartford. o 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, ¢ 
Columbus, Dallas, eo 
, 
4 
rs: FLEISCHM 
s COMPANY 
, Dept. D-151 
? 101 Washington Street, 
New York, N. ¥., or 
? 227 South La Salle Street; 
Chicago, Ul., or 941 Mission 
Pa Street, San Francisco, Calif., 
7 or8i4 Beil Street, Seattle, Wash. 
7 Enclosed find 8... . . . Please sendme 
¢ ....2% pound cans of Fleischmann’s 
Ps Pure Yeast, postage id. 
0 Send me your book on raisi 
7. cattle and horses on yeast-fermented feeds. 
0 Send me your book on raising poultry on 
yeast-fermented feeds. 


1.95 percan 
1.90 percan 
1.80 percan P 
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NEBRASKA GIRL LOVES CHICKENS 


Wouldn’t you like to have a bunch of 
chicks like the ones shown in this picture? 
Elma Krause of Nebraska wanted to raise 
some poultry very badly and secured a 
loan from Successful Farming to help her 
get started. Most every boy and girl can 
have what they want if they want it badly 
enough and work hard enough. Elma 
bought 120 eggs with the loan and hatched 
ninety beautiful, downy chicks. She now 
has eighty-four and they are “doing 
fine,”’ she writes. They were four weeks old 
June 3rd. 

“IT fed them oatmeal and sourmilk for 
eight or ten days. After the fifth day I 
kept milk mash before them all the time. 
On June 3rd I began feeding a little bran 
and chick feed.” 

Elma now has a fine bunch of purebred 
buff orpingtons and as we go to press they 
are three months old 

“T am sure proud of them,” concludes 
Elma, and no doubt she will make a nice 
bunch of money to buy some new clothes, 
school books or something else she wants 
very much this winter. 


ATHLETIC TEST FOR BOYS 


Every boy and girl, too, should take 
part in sports and play to develop a good 
strong body and keep fit. When Uncle 
Sam called our boys to the front in 1918, 
one-third of the bovs from the farm and 
elsewhere were found physically unfit to 
join the colors. A boy who is physically 
fit and well trained in sports has laid the 
foundation for success. Training the 
body requires mental activity and then 
there is real enjoyment in taking part in 
some game. 

Fall is here and let's organize a base- 
ball team, do some track work, or enjoy 
some other outdoor sport. 

The Play Ground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America has adopted the fol- 
lowing standard as a test of athletic 
ability for boys. Girls may compete in 
many of these events also. A copy of the 
rules and regulations for these tests may 
be secured by sending five cents to the 
Play Ground and Recreation Association, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Every school or club should have a copy 
of this pamphlet. Here are the tests for 
boys 12 years of age or older. The girls’ 
test is similar: 

First Test—\. Pull-Up (chinning), 4 times, or 
rope climb (using both hands and legs), 12 feet; 2. 
Standing broad jump, 5 ft. 9 in.; 3. 60-yard dash, 
9 seconds, or 50-yard dash, 8 seconds; 4. Baseball 
throw (accuracy), 3 strikes out of 6 throws at 40 
feet, or baseball throw (distance), 130 feet. 

Second Test—1. ety (c inning), 6 times; or 
rope climb (using both hands and legs), 16 feet: 
2. Standing broad jump, 6 ft. 6 in., or running broad 
jump, 12 feet; 3. 60-yard dash, 8 seconds, or 100- 
yard-<dash, 13 2-5 seconds: 4. Baseball throw 
(accuracy), 3 strikes out of 5 throws at 45 feet, or 
baseball throw (distance), 195 feet 

Third Test—i. Pull-Up (chinning), 9 times; or 
rope climb (using hands only), 16 feet; 2. Running 
high jump, 4 ft. 4 im., or running broad jump, 14 
feet; 3. 220-yard run, 28 seconds, or 100-yard dash, 
12 3-5 seconds; 4. Baseball throw (accuracy), 220 
feet, or 8-pound shot put, 28 feet. 


A GOOD MOTTO 
To win without bragging, 
To lose without squealing. 


? 
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— ONE OF THE FOUR TYPES OF DEPENDABLE DIAMOND TIRES 


Gilt Edge 
Collateral 
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E DIAMOND 


Diamond Success insures your investment in a Diamond Tire. Unless 
a product was sound through and through, and satisfactory everywhere, 
it could not have established the widespread Diamond prestige and 
popularity. For car drivers for thirty years have had a chance to ride 
out the facts of Diamond Tires, testing and weighing their quality. 
Performance has fathered Diamond Success. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, INc., Akron, Ohio 


Diamond 
TIRES 


FOR PASSENGER AND COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 





CARTE 


and 
durable colors. 


‘—- WHITE LEAD 


A soft paste which is thinned with pure linseed oil 
ine to make white paint. Simply tint with 
colors-in-oil to make beautiful grays, creams and other 
Dries hard and glossy, wears well on 
all exposures and really gives the service you have 
the right to expect of good paint. 
Concentrated Paint 
Sold by the pound—You get your money’s worth. 





ALF ALF A $7.00 Bushel, Sweet Clover $7.00: 

Red clover $12.00; Grimm alfalfa 
We ship from several warehouses end eave nen troche: 
Let us have your order Now : 


Meier Seed Co., Dept. SF, Salina, Kansas 
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PROGRAM FOR GARMENT CLUB 


Many inquiries have come in from girls 


on how to conduct their meetings. We 
are glad to publish a program of the 
Merry Maidens’ Garment Club. This 


was taken from their club program for the 

year’s work in 1922: 

June 16. Home of Lena Ruby. 

1. Call to order—Isabelle Hodgson, 
Pres. 


2. Roll call—Helen Teeters, Sec’y. 

3. Minutes of previous meeting—Sec’y 

4. Report of committees. 

5. Old business. 

6. New business. 

7. Duet—Maxine and Wilma Cam- 
eron. 

8. Demonstration — Embroidery in 


Yarn, Lucile Ruby. 
9. Piano Solo—Neva Ruby. 
10. Reading—Lucille Krizer. 
11. Adjournment. Social hour. 


A CLUB GIRL’S ACHIEVEMENT 

Club work gives many girls pleasant and 
profitable training. Violet Selover of 
Auglaize county, Ohio, has been a member 
for six years, starting with garden work. 
Her next experience was with raising a 
pig. She next joined the food club and 
during the past four years has canned 2,500 
cans of fruits, vegetables, meats, jellies, 
etc., by the cold-pack method. Violet has 
also learned to bake bread and cakes and 
is now an all-around homemaker. 
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“Club work has been a great benefit to 
me financially and socially and has given 
me some splendid training,’”’ writes Violet, 
“and I hope that every boy and girl will 
belong to a club of some kind.” 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-FOUR 

How many boys or girls can make as 
good a showing as Luella and Elsie Russell 
of Neosho county,- Kansas, have made 
during the past year? A year ago they 
borrowed $45 from Successful Farming to 
buy a couple of pigs. In paying for the 
loan the girls make the following report: 

“Our hogs are doing fine. We have six 
sows and thirty-eight pigs. We feed our 
hogs shorts mixed with slop and plenty of 
milk twice a day. We let them run on 
fine bluegrass and clover pasture. The 
little pigs have all the milk they can drink 
and are a bunch of nice pigs. We are 
sending our check for $47.70 to pay the 
principal and interest and thank you very 
much for your help.” z 

Come on, boys, with your story telling 
of your achievement and what you are 
doing! . 


WANTS TO ORGANIZE A CLUB 

“We would like to organize a boys’ and 
girls’ club and would like to learn of your 
plan of making loans to farm boys and 
girls who are club members. We should 
ilso be very glad and appreciative for 
any helpful suggestions in organizing this 
_ Awaiting your reply.—Grace Losey, 

Is, 

In reponse to this inquiry we are giving 
information on this page telling something 
about boys’ and girls’ club work and how 
the clubs are conducted. If you have no 
county agricultural agent or club agent, 
then address “state club leader” in care of 
your agricultural college. He will give 
you complete information aboutthe work, 
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Canopy Express 


$1375 


at Lansing; add tax 
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For Every Kind of Rural 
‘Transport 


UIT GROWER, dairy farmer, market gardener, truck 

farmer, stockman, poultry farmer,—food producers of 
every description and in every section have found the 
Speed Wagon the most definitely practical vehicle for 
economical haulage. 


Designed and manufactured as a unit (not assembled) 
in the big Reo shops, the Speed Wagon has balanced good- 
ness. Stamina for a quarter-million miles (or more) is 
inbuilt, and a policy of 50% oversize applied to all vital 
parts guarantees certainty of performance under the 
severest conditions of operation. 


Ruggedness—fleetness—safety—roadability—ease of 
driving and riding—remarkable economy. All are provable 
Speed Wagon factors, and reasons why there are nearly 
100,000 Speed Wagons in service. 


Capacity, 500 to 2500 pounds. Equipped with 
pneumatic cord tires and complete electrical 
system. Chassis, $1185 at Lansing; add tax. , 


ind for Booklet ‘Reasons for Reo” 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


ansing, of ichigan 























With This 
Low- 


Send for the International Catalog 
Our net price 


list, Full line of auto 














and ac- 
Fords at Whol. Priced 
sale Prices. Tool 


Save big money 
on bodies by 
buying direct 
from factory. 

For Ford—Prices From $2 


DITCH — DRAIN — TERRACE 
Clave Cuts V diteh to 
reversible. pl a 
OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 





7.50 Up. Factory to Consumer 


onty one profit. 
International Body Works, 914 W.Ohie St. Dept. 2, Chieage, Til. 


Borders Beautiful Lake 
160 ACRES WITH CROPS—Team, cows, 12 hogs. 


pom ry; only 2 — ne station cemous, stores, church- | 
es; heavy cropping flelds, valuable woodland, 100 fruit in car- 

trees; comfortable house; 40-ft. barn, ete. To settle Sell coal to your trade load lots. 
aflairs only $1700, part cash. Details page 78 Illus. , s Sideline sales- 
Catalog Bargains—many states. Copy free. Earn week’s pay in an hour 34 twues. 


Strout Farm Agency, 427CN Marquette Bide., Chicago, ttt, | Washington Coal Co., Stock Yards Sta., Dept. BB, Chicage 





Box 229 Owensboro, Ky. Send for Free Book 

















EASY NOW TO RID 
YOUR PLAGE OF FLIES 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical That Is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison— 
Harmless to Stock. 





Flies are one of the most danger- 


ous and annoying things with which 
the farmer has te contend. New, through 
the discovery of E. R. Alexander, widely 


known scientist, you can rid your house and 
barns and livesteck of these pests almost 
instantly, and with no trouble at all. This 


discovery is in the form of an organic chem- 
ical that is fatal to flies, and similar pests, 
such as chiggers, mosquitoes and moths. 





This new discovery, which is called Alex- 


ander’'s Rid-O-Fly, is not a poison. Though 
it kills flies like magic, farm animals and 
human beings are not affected by it at all. 


Rid-O-Fly is also a strong repellant. Flies 
wil not come near stock or buildings where 
Rid-O-Fly has been used. Rid-O-Fly is par- 
ticularly valuable for cows and horses, as it 
is a known fact that flies do untold harm to 
these animals. 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his dis- 
covery will rid your house, barns and live 
stock of these pests that he offers to send a 
$3.00 supply for only $1.25 and a few cents 


extra postage collected on delivery, on the 
guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not work it 
will cost you nothing. Two big Kansas City 


banks guarantee the reliability of this offer. 
SEND NO MONEY—just your name and 
address to the Alexander Laboratories, 1502 
Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo., and this 
introductory offer will be mailed at ouce. 








for free harness ° 
and easy payment -— 
barneas. 


Learn all 
and the Olde. 


BABSON BROS., Dept. C-251 
19th Street and Marshall Bivd., Chicago, III. 











Stop Shoveling 


Dependable Hoist makes 


dump body out of any old OG, 
or new Ford truck chassis; 
easily attached; costs little; 
write for price. 


DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
810 E. Main Street Streator, itinois 





KODAK: NISHING trial offer, one film devel- 
oped and six prints and oneenlargement 
from best film, al! for 25 cents silver 
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HANDLING HOGS 

Of all the domestic animals, hogs are 
undoubtedly the most difficult to handle, 
especially when individual treatment is 
required. It is almost necessary to have 
some mechanical arrangement to do this 
successfully after a hog reaches 100 
pounds or more in weight. 

Very large hogs can best be controlled 
by the use of the twitch or holder, which 
may consist of a small rope in which a loop 
has been made or a piece of small wire 
looped at the end. he loop is placed 
over the up jaw of the animal. For 
vaccinating e hogs or for castrating 

this method is very effective, 
as when this rope or wire is tied to a post 
or some other solid object the animal will 
pull back with sufficient force to draw it 
taut. There are several inexpensive 
mechanical arrangements on the market 
which work on this same principle. 

The crate method is more or less satis- 
factory for very large sows and boars. 
This method consists simply of a ve 
strong, heavy crate in which the ial 
are placed as if for shipping. With such a 
erate, large animals can be confined for 
ringing, castration and similar operations. 

It is a common practice with some 
farmers, when handling large hogs, to 
throw them on their sides and “hog-tie” 
their feet. The front foot is tied to the 
hind foot, then the hog is laid close to a 
fence or gate. One end of a long timber, 
such as a pole or a 2x4 is placed under the 
fence or gate and is then laid across the 
hog’s neck. By bearing down on this lever 
with sufficient force, the hog is prevented 
from lifting its head enough to struggle. 
Two or more men can handle a very large 
animal in this way but where a twitch 
can be used, it is much more satisfactory 
and much easier. 

In handling hogs that are not too large 
to be managed by a single individual, one 
of the best methods is to place them in a 
small pen where the operator can reach 
over their backs and catch them by the 
ears. With a good, firm grasp on either 
ear, the small hog can be set upon its 
haunches and then grasped between the 
knees right back of the fore-shoulder with 
sufficient force for giving worm remedies, 
ringing and similar work. 

As a general rule, hogs should not be 
caught by the hind legs, especially if they 
are any size, as they are quite likely to 
dislocate the hip joint or break a leg in 
their struggles. If it is necessary to throw 
a hog that is of considerable size, reach 
over its back, grasp the front leg nearest 
the operator, then draw up with consider- 
able force, at the same time pulling the 
animal toward the operator to throw it 
on its side. Then by placing one knee 
on the neck, a fairly good sized animal can 
be held reasonably secure.—G. H. C., 
lowa. 


BUY_RAMS EARLY 


If a new ram will be needed this fall, it 
is now time to get him, says G. P. Williams. 
The period of pregnancy in ewes is about 
twenty-one weeks. He urges those having 
rams for sale to avoid the policy of sticking 
for a stiff price. Such a practice, he points 
out, injures both buyer and seller, because 
it often kills the sale, depriving the buyer 


‘| of what he needs and leaving a surplus of 


rams on the seller’s hands. 

When selecting a ram, remember that 
he is half the flock. Even tho it is neces- 
sary to make an added outlay of ten dol- 
lars to get a first-class ram it will amount 
to only twenty-five cents a head on forty 
lambs. Such a difference is readily offset 
by the better and quicker gains the lambs 
will make than if sired by a scrub. 

Vigor, size, type, conformation and 
masculinity are all important factors to 





PURDY'S STUDIO, Box 134-E , WELLS, MINN. 





consider, A vigorous, mature ram will be 
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sufficient for a flock of fifty ewes but if it is 
necessary to use a lamb confine him to 
thirty. A more even bunch of lambs will 
be secured by using a larger number of 
rams but they will need watching at first 
or the weaker ones will be killed in fighting. 
Never leave rams with pregnant ewes 
during the winter. Late, straggling lambs 
are undesirable and are prevented by 
—— removing the rams when the 
reeding season is over. 


HOG BARN AND SALES PAVILION 
Dave Boesiger, a Nebraska duroc jersey 
swine breeder, raises, feeds, and sells his 
po winning pigs in this modern tile hog 
ouse and sales pavilion. 

Mr. Boesiger says his pigs are comfort- 
able whether it’s February, May or Sep- 
tember. In the winter months the house 
is heated with a coal stove and in summer 
the big Se og Se center 7 the 
open windows in the roof permit ect 
unteiben of air. 








The octagon-shaped pavilion is built 
on the north end of the main . 
Portable seats are fitted into this pavilion 
for the semi-annual sales. After the sales 
the seats are removed and this part of the 
building is used for the storage and prep- 
aration of feeds as well asa place for the 
killing and curing of the home supply of 
meat. 

The main hoghouse, not including the 
sales pavilion, is seventy feet in 
and twenty-four feet in width. The alley 
or driveway thru the center is eight feet 
wide. This allows a truck, manure spread- 
er, or a wagon to pass thru the building 
easily. There are twenty pens, each 7x8 
feet. This part of the equipment is all 
steel. Every second pen has an outside 
door and each pen has a door to the center 
driveway. Steel farrowing rails are also 
fitted into each pen along two sides. These 


are placed six inches from the pen wall 
and six inches from the floor. T rails 
prevent the sows from crushing the young 


Phe windows in the roof are glass, rein- 
forced with meshed wire. Electric lights 
thruout the hoghouse add the final touch 
of convenience and comfort for the care- 
taker.—B. R., Neb. 


CONTROL OF SHIPPING FEVER 

Altho still in the experimental stage, the 
vaccination method of treating cattle to 
prevent their contracting hemorrhagic 
septicemia has reached such a d of 

rfection that it is now in use the 

nited States department of agriculture. 

Until the method has been more thoroly 
tried out, the department will furnish vac- 
cine produced in its laboratory and also 
trained veterinarians who will give the 
treatment at actual cost 

Losses from this disease have been 
steadily increasing for several years. 
During the past fall and winter the disease 
became more prevalent and virulent than 
ever before. It is most likely to show itself 
among animals shipped long distances, 
altho it occasionally attacks those that 
have never left the home place. 


Get a little enthusiasm into the adver- 
tising you do. The chances are that if 
you were telling a neighbor Sy ooo some 
good calves or pigs, you would use some 
words that al - Fe indicate that this 

oung stuff was mighty well worth having. 
hy not do the same thing in your adver- 
tising? It would probably sell them. 
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Join the thousands 
of progressive farmers 


who are cutting the cost of their 
implements by buying 


under the 
MOLINE Plan 


It eliminates the wastes of old-methods 
and shares the savings with you. 


See the Moline Dealer and have him 
show you why he can save you more 
money on high-grade implements than 
any other dealer. If there is no Moline 
man near you, write us today and we 
will send you the money-saving facts. 


The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INc. 


RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Write today for full information 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. SF-8 
Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 
the new Moline Plan and save money. 


My name 





My city os 





R. R. No. State 

















Is Recommended by Veteri- 
narians Before and After 
Hog Cholera Vaccination ! 


Pigs fed Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
diluted at the rate of one gallon 
of Semi-Solid in fifty gallons of 
water,or one gallonof Semi-Solid 
to thirty gallons of water, for 
weaning pigs are healthier, 
have more vitality and reserve 
strength, that help so much 
towards getting the most sat- 
isfactory results from anti-hog- 
cholera vaccination. 

Castration and other exceptional 


strains on the animal’s vitality are 
always more easily sustained. 





Look for the Semi-Solid label when 
you buy buttermilk. Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk is every farmer’s guar- 
antee of a healthy, profitable herd, 


Feeding Instructions Sent on 
Request. Write today. 


Consolidated Products Co. 


4750 Sheridan Road + + Room 860 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





mouse, rot, fire, lightening. 
uaranteed Thousands ip use Wri pee 
or easy terms and 60 day trial 
ONT FIELD OF 1RON COMPANY 
x No. C-140, Northfield, 








































RAD) try YEARS AGO Worko Tablets were an- 

‘hbicte known. Today thousands 
Fe ‘torists use them and keep their motors 
clean and snappy— without waste, worry or wait- 
ing Most large dealers guarantee and sell 
Worko Tablets. Look in your catalog or send $1 
for box of 24 tablets, postpaid 


Worko Co., Dept. S, Racine, Wis. 
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CONSERVING FOAL FLESH 

The brood mare,’ when fully fed and 
not worked excessively hard while nursing 
her foal, supplies sufficient milk to give 
the youngster the best possible start and 
it is of the greatest importance that foal 
flesh be saved if the animal is to be nor- 
mally developed at twelve months of age. 
During that period growth is most cheaply 
and perfectly attained. At twelve months 
the colt that is to weigh a ton at maturi 
should have gained practically po 
its mature weight. 

A foal will not make full growth for its 
age if allowed to run with its dam to 
town or with her at work until fatigued 
or if allowed to nurse while the mare is 
tired, hot and sweaty. When the mare 
is in such a condition, let her cool and 
rest before the foal is allowed to suck and 
it is also well to strip away the milk 
present in the udder when she comes into 
the stable from working in hot weather. 
The foal that shows a shabby coat of 
hair that sheds in patches usually has 
been allowed to nurse a heated, tired dam. 

One of the most common causes of loss 
of foal flesh, or failure to put it on, is 
letting the mare and colt stay all day in 
a bare, brown, close-bitten, shadeless and 
often waterless pasture. That is a cruel, 
disastrous policy. The mare injures her 
dried-out feet while pounding the hard 
ground fighting flies. Her milk dries u 
She loses flesh and her foal suffers in 
consequence. 

Provide her with adarkened and screened 
stable or shed to run in during the heat 
of the day. Supply an abundance of pure 
drinking water and give green cut corn 
or other suitable roughage. Also provide 
the foal with crushed oats and one-fifth 
part of bran by weight in a box so guarded 
by posts and poles that the grain will not 
be eaten by the mare. If the foal has 
learned to eat such feed before he is weaned 
he will continue to grow and develop 
satisfactorily.—A. S. A., Wis. 


SOYBEANS FOR PIGS AND LAMBS 

Soybeans for pasture, hay and seed are 
growing in popularity, and this year they 
were introduced to hundreds of new farms. 
They will be used chiefly with corn for 
pasturing hogs and sheep. Because of this 
I am going to give you the experience of 
Noah Fouts, of Cavell county, Indiana, 
who has been growing his hogs and sheep 
on beans and corn for more than twenty 
years. 

Mr. Fouts says soybeans and corn can- 
not be beaten as pasture for swine and 
sheep, and he has his own experience and 
records to prove his assertion. Aside from 
telling you what he found out, I believe it 
is worthwhile listening to his tips on how 
to get stock started. 

“T think I am one of the first farmers to 
utilize corn and soybean pasture for hogs 
and lambs,” he told me. “ I have aways 
found this combination very hard to beat. 
When I first thought of it, I decided to 
experiment a little to see if I had the right 
dope. I divided a bunch of lambs into 
two equal bands. One lot was turned into 
corn and had access to bluegrass pasture. 
The other bunch was put in a field of corn 
and beans. When I marketed the whole 
consignment the corn and bean lambs out- 
weighed the others by eight pounds, sold 
at the top of the market, and were just 
thirty-five days earlier in reaching the 
desired market weight. 

“T find it best to go slow in turning 
lambs into bean and corn pasture. Gen- 
erally I buy my lambs from the first to the 
middle of September, and, after resting 
them a few days, start out giving them the 
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for —— meine, snd ston 
Offer. All styles and sizes at 
won money-saving prices. 
Send a postcard at once for full particulars! 


Direct From Factory to You 


All sizes—1 %, 2,834 ,6, 7, 10, 12, 
16,22H-P. Kerosene, Gasoline. 


Send pesteard to- Row 2, 
FREE! <3 day fornew pew Free KNow j 
Know Better Engines”. | BETTER 


OTTAWA MFG. CO, 
514K KingStreet, Ottawa, Kans. 
Desk 514K Mages Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 










Yutsln of soil, 

oY pull 
sal yt — ee 

Cuts & AW Seven Acres a Day with ene 
man and one horse. ie Ae A 


CUT 2,000 SHOCKS OF BIG CORN. 





Gentlemen:—In regard to the Corn Harvester I 
bought from ‘sill san’ thet { have out in the pnigh- 
borhood of pn ty See 
=F - Wg a. aa Sepeees Pee Set 

ours 
J CLARK, a 

SOLD penucy TO yo THE FAR 
ths crear ling el st hb 
Love MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
sam . W esell direct 
from factory to you 
and save you money. 


E EDWARDS MFG. Co. 
856 Pike St, Cincinnati, 0. Fit Book ’ 
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The first day they are in the field for about | 
an hour; the next day two hours, and the 
third day three hours. By this time they 
are well acquainted, and on the fourth day 
I open the gates and let them remain in 
the field until they are ready for market. 

“Giving the lambs a free hand the first 
day is likely to cause scouring. However, 
by gradually breaking them in, they do 
not become sick or get off feed. Once they 
are in the field for good, I just keep the 
salt boxes filled, and supply plenty of 
good, clean water. The lambs will do the 
rest. 

“I have watched the lambs, and find 
they eat the bean and corn leaves first. 
Being nice and green they are quite attrac- 
tive. Gradually they get to the bean pods 
and whatever ears of corn are within 
reach.” 

In handling hogs, he goes about it a 
little differently. The hogs are not turned 
in until the corn starts to dent. The beans 
are still green and succulent. A little time 
each day for a few days is sufficient to give 
the hogs the right start, since they have 
been on pasture before. A “week in the 
corn and beans soon shows on the swine, 
for their hair begins to improve in luster, 
and their tails become a,bit more curled. 

“T took a lot of 100 duroe hogs and made 
a soybean and corn test,’’ continued Mr. 
Fouts, “and I find it did real well. The 
field of corn would run fifty to sixty bush- 
els per acre. When theyhad it fairly well 

leaned up, the scales showed approxi- 

mately 961 pounds of pork to the acre of 
corn and beans. And still there was suffi- 
cient feed for small pigs which I turned in 
before the test ended.” 

Mr. Fouts says his experience proves 
that there is no system of feeding more 
economical or as efficient as that of pas- 
turing corn and soybeans. And, having 
practiced it for twenty years, he ought to 
<now what he is talking about.—T. J. D., 
Il. 


CARE OF THE PREGNANT SOW 
The sow, while carrying her young, will 
do best on the quality of feed she would 
do best on were she not with pig. If the 

ow, during her period of pregnancy, is 
llowed her freedom in a large pasture lot 

here she can exercise she will not, as a 
ile, experience any irregularity. Toward 
he end of the period she should not be 
ibject to violent movements or exertion, 

for such may injure the unborn pigs and 
vy so doing endanger her own life. 

Make sure plenty of clean, fresh water is 
lways available. Drinking cold water is: 
laimed by some men to be dangerous for 
he sow, but such is not the case. The 

vreatest danger comes from drinking water 
hat is contaminated with disease germs, 
rt and filth. 

\s the time for farrowing draws near, 

s best to place the sow in a clean, light, 
ell-ventilated pen unless the weather is | 

ceptionally fine. During the latter part 
f the period, permit her to take exercise 

the slow, easy way that is in keeping 
th her natural instincts. It is bad 
ractice to turn strange hogs in among 
sows that are heavy with pig. Colts, 
iles, and dogs are very likely to worry 
OWS at times. 

Where there are several sows together, 
t not mfrequently happens that there is 
ne in the herd that is cross and that fights 

the others. Remove the offending one at 
nee. The number of bred sows that can 
be kept together and the length of time 
that they can be safely left in the herd 
fore farrowing, depends almost alto- 
ther on the temperament of the sows. 

Vaccination or immunization against 
holera cannot be safely performed during 

the last two or three weeks before farrow- 

g. The risk in handling and the consti- 

tutional effects of the dose of virus quite 
[ten produce abortion. Neither should 
t sow be subjected to ringing when heavy 





vith pig.—G. H. C., lowa. 























| [a One Ford-owning farmer out of every 
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The Mark of aGood Farmet 


As A farmer, you know that it is very 

poor business to put your good money 

into a bindetand thenlet it sit out all winter. 

Apply this principle of protection and 

insurance to the finest piece of machinery 
on your farm—your Ford. 



















Ro Au / five today has insured the life of his car 
C hy with a set of Hassler shock absorbers. 
eel A set of Hasslers under your Ford 
. marks you, with your neighbors, as a 
es ie in an Se man of good business judgment. 
quest, will grip you with There is a proper type Hassler for every Ford model 
its human interest, no mat- and there is a Hassler dealer in your nearest town. 


ter what car you drive, 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 









MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 









“One car out of every ten in use today is Hassler equipped” 

















VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 


animals, all the symptoms ible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umas are intended to be prepared by local Sree. 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as results as specifically com- 
pounded m ines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the *‘Veterinarian,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HORSES IN HOT WEATHER 


The work horse can be made more com 
fortable in hot weather and his efficiency 
enhanced by putting into effect the follow- 
ing suggestions: Screen and partially 
darken the stable. Keep it clean and haul 
manure to a distance daily. Sprinkle 
crude creosote freely about the stable 
entrances. Hang big bunches of sweet 
clover from the ceiling. Groom horses 
daily outdoors. Let them roll on the grass 
when their harness is removed. 

Bathe chafed skin with hot water several 
times daff¥. Keep harness clean, smooth 
and dry. Remove harness atnoon when- 
ever possible. Take water to the field for 
the horses. Allow drinks often. Shade 
the head and sheet the body. If fly nets 
are used, spray exposed parts with fly- 
repellant at each hitching time. Air should 
be able to play under head shade. Change 
position of middle horse of three-horse 
team now and then. Rest the horses for a 
time and reduce rich feed when the bowels 
are deranged. Heat exhaustion may be 
avoided in that way. Rinse the mouth 
and sponge the eyes and the nostrils at 
noon. 

Feed one or two pounds of hay while the 
horse is resting and cooling; then allow 
drinking water, and then the grain ration. 
Feed oats, bran and mixed hay in pref- 
erence to corn in hot weather and until 
hard work has been finished; withhold 
green grass. Provide old oats and old hay 
for summer feeding. New hay and oats 
derange digestive organs and often cause 
serious and sometimes fatal attacks of 
eolic. So far as possible let the horse rest 
an hour at noon and in the hottest weather 
try to work him most in the cool of the 
morning and evening.—A. 8. A. 


Growth in Teat—In one teat of a cow that came 
fresh this month there is a lump about two-thirds 
up the way of the teat. The lump is the size of a 
Mexican bean, or a pea. The milk comes very 
slowly out of this teat, but the rest of them are all 
right. This cow is a good milker. Will you please 
advise me what tie trouble is, and what I can do 
for it?—A. H., Cold 

A veterinarian possibly could remove the growth 
by means of a special instrument but as it is high 
up bleeding followed by infection might lead to 
ruinous garget. We think it would be best to let 
a calf nurse or dry off the milk secretions in that 
quarter. 

Staggers—I have a bay mare about 15 years of 
age, weighing 1,200 pounds. She is a hearty eater 
and is always in good condition. She is affected 
with spells of sickness At these times she will 
stagger but will eat anything within reach. She 


has worms now but I do not think that is her| 


trouble as she did not have them a short time ago, 
tho she was affected with these spells more than 
now. When she is sick she cannot be driven. — 
G. W.M ; 

Indigestion causes the fits of staggering and 
worms are probably a contributory cause Have 
her teeth put in condition by a veterinarian who 
should also give the mare capsules of oil of cheno- 
pedium American worm seed) after withholding 
feed for twenty-four hours The dose is ten to 
twenty cubic centimeters of fifteen drops each, and 
it should immediately be followed by a one to one 
and one-half quart dose of raw linseed oil Repeat 
the treatment in two weeks. Let the mare occupy 
a box stall when in the stable and have her work or 
run out for exercise Do not feed grain when she 
is idle. Carrots would be beneficial 
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Electrical Farm Machinery 


Greater development of electrical farm machinery of 
simple construction and high efficiency is required before 
satisfactory electric service can be furnished many farms 
whose owners eagerly look forward to farm electrification. 


The electrical way of doing things is the modern way, the 
economical way, the healthful way. Electrically-driven 
machines have increased production, cut costs, and bettered 
working conditions for employes in manufacturing and 
commercial establishments. Similarly, they have revolu- 


tionized office work and housework. 


These machines were devised because of the demand for 
them. There is a demand for electrically-driven farm 
machinery, and research work now being carried on by 
manufacturers and the National Electric Light Association 
gives promise of interesting, and perhaps epoch-making, 
developments in the near future. 

When such machinery is available, and farm owners are 
able to use electric power as well as lighting service in 
sufficient amounts, it will become practicable, under con- 
structive legislation and state-wide regulation, to extend 
electric service to many farms not yet reached. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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| DON'T CUT OUT 

A Shoe Boil, Capped 

| Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


INe=elal=In= 


tr 


BICKMORE 


eals Horses 

While They Work 
We have made this guarantee for al- 
most 88 years. Sales greater than ever. Bick- 
more ends GALLS, SORES, CUTS, BURNS. 
Every user praises it. If you prefer powder 
—-— Bickmorine. All Sraletehave and 
sizes. Try Bickmore X YZ Skin Oint- 
Bickmore XYZ Family 





SDE MARK REG. US 


| will reduce them and leave no blemishes 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
orremave the hair, and horse can be worked. 

| $2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 

| W.F. Young, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





Liniment. At your dealers. 
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tsand pile: har- 
CORN Se 





Man and horse cuts andshocks equa! Corn Cash B t farms 
inder . Sol ith as uyers wan - 
fodder tying attachment Jo eh byt wi W T RMS Will deal with owners only 
pieture of Harvester €SS MFG. 5. F.CO., , Kan. | R. A.McNOWN, 342 Wilkinson Bidg.,Omaha, Ne”. 








Cc I have a pig about eight weeks 
id, and pay a ue bowel 2 in 
unches. some, + 
ee ey tn Could on tol we 
what the trouble is, and what [ do for it? 
The pig does not appear sick.—Mrs. B. L. D., Me. 
Constipation or irritation of the bowels caused 
by feeding unscreened ground oats, too much bran 
or beiled potatoes tends to cause piles or pretrusion 
of a part of the wall of the rectum. Give the pig a 
jose of castor oil in milk. Then feed milk and a 
little oatmeal and middlings in addition to fresh 
bathe it with a solution of one tablespoonful of alum 
and one quart of soft water, then apply sulphur or 
witeh-hagel ointment and return the part to place. 
If the part protrudes again a few stitches will have 
to be taken across the opening if tying down of the 
tail for a day or two will not suffice. 


Snuffle in Sheep—I would like to know what is 
good for snuffles in sheep. Have a ram that is real 
H. L., Nevada 


Catarrh, or cold in the head, causes a sheep to 
snuffile. It may be induced by exposure to cold 
snd wet, or to presence of gad-fly grubs in the nos- 
trils and upper passages, cavities or sinuses of the 
head. Some good may be done by syringing out the 
nostrils with a lukewarm one to one thousand solu- 
tion of chinosal. It may be injected by means of a 
soft nozsle ear syringe. 


General Treatment of Sore— W ould you please 
tell what to do to make a sore on a cow to heal. 
she has had the sore since last winter, it is red and 
seems to get boils on the side of it. —H. C. O., Minn. 

You do not state the location of the sore or tell 
us its probable cause, so we cannot form a confident 
opinion regarding the condition. On general prin- 
ciples, however, we should advise you to clip the 
hair from about the wound, scrub it clean with 
soap and hot water, scrape away all dead or dis- 
eased tissue and then apply tincture of iodine freely . 
When that has been done once, after treatment may 
consist in rubbing in a little oleate of mercury oint- 
ment daily. If you can do so, tie the cow so she will 
be unable to lick the sore and keep her where she 
cannot be gotten at by other cattle. 


DILUTE FORMALIN FOR STOCK 
For administration as an _ internal 
remedy in bloat or the infectious forms 
of mammitis (garget) formaldehyde solu- 
tion or formalin should be well diluted 
with raw linseed oil or new milk. It is 
sometimes prescribed well diluted with 
water but is so irritating that oil or milk 
is preferable as a diluent. Formalin is 
the trade name of a forty percent solu- 
tion of formaldehyde gas in water and 
rmaldehyde solution, or formaldehyde 
s it is generally called should contain 
it least thirty-seven percent of the gas. 
[he dose is from one to four drams, 
.ccording to the severity of. the disease 
for which it is given and the size or age 
{ the animal. It is advised to add at 
least fifteen parts of oil for each part of 
I rmaldehyde. 
The use of formaldehyde for bloat was 
brought to the attention of the public 
a circular of the Kentucky agricul- 
tural experiment station published in 
115. In it the following recommenda- 
ion was made: “For the present we 
trongly recommend for acute bloating, 
ne quart of a one and one-half percent 
solution of formalin, followed by placing 
wooden block in the animal’s mouth, 
nd gentle exercise if the animal can be 
gotten up. One half ounce (4 drams) 
{ formalin im one quart of water makes 
the proper solution with which to drench 
the animal.” ‘This drench has no doubt 
been given to many a bloated animal, 
but oi would be a much better vehicle 
‘or so strong a drug and two drams would, 
be likely to give good results. 
Oil would also be the better vehicle 
‘or formaldehyde for bloat in sheep, 
tho we note that in the leading text 
book on the diseases of sheep it is pre- 
scribed as follows: “If a bunch of animals 
ire stricken at the same time and quick 
vork is essential, add one ounce (of 
‘tormaldehyde) to apint of cold water 
‘nd give a two-ounce dose syringe full 
8 often as indicated.’”’ New milk, in 
pint doses, given immediately to a bloated 
sheep often proves remedial and an 
addition of a dram of formaldehyde solu- 
tion would make it more effective and 
would be still better when given well 
diluted with raw linseed oil.—A, S. A. 
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“Don't kick your tires 
—use this gauge” 


If you are at all doubtful about the air in your 
tires, kicking them won’t tell you what you want 
to know. 

Improper inflation may be too much air, or too 
little air, or uneven inflation. With too much air 
the force of jolts and bumps is increased, vibration 
is greater, and the cushioning effect is lost. , 

With too little air the effect is the same as extra 
weight in the car. The side walls of the tire are 
flexed and bent, heat develops inside the tire, and 
the life and wearing quality of the tire are seriously 
affected. 

Uneven inflation, one tire too hard and another 
too soft, upsets the balance of the body, the car re- 
sponds poorly to the steering wheel, and squeaks 
occur. 

The Schrader Universal Tire Pressure Gauge 
tells you the exact air pressure in your tires. This 
is a good thing to know. Your tires last longer when 
properly inflated. 

The Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge is made in the 
same factory that produces Schrader Valve Insides 
and Schrader Universal Valves, which are standard 
equipment on practically every make of pneumatic 
tires in the United States and Canada. It is another 
Schrader contribution to greater motoring comfort 
through better care of air. 

Sold by garages, hardware stores and motor acces- 
sory shops. Price $1.25 (im Canada $1.50). A 
special type for trucks and wire wheels is $1.75 
(in Canada $2.00). 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Tire V alves— Standard Tire Equipment - 


SCHRADER 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 
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Send no money. 
arrival for either color. 


ade Pants 


Here is an extra- 
ordinary bargain! 
Neat, narrow , striped 
tern; best quality. 
uspender buttons. 
Belt loops, plain but- 
tons. Stoutly sewed 





waistband. Sises, 
waist 30to 42. In- 
seam 30 to 34. : 
tr 7) bY 
§ 3 : 
ef) e «J g 
ee : 
. % 
Order by No. 24B- ; 
2576.Pay only $1.49 > 
and posta on ar . 
rival. Give your 


waist and inseam 
gine. Order men's 
8-oz. Thorndyke 
@ray striped wor- 
sted cottonade 
trousers (same sizes 
as abovo) by No.24B- 
2575. Send no 
money. Pay $1.59 
and postage on ar- 
rival. State size. 


le he 


Oxfords 





















Bulgarian 


Effect Gabar- 
dine Frock 
For Women 
and Misses 


.98 


AD exception- 
ally attractive 
fine quality 
cotton gabar 
Gine dress for 
women and 
misses. Long 
roll collar in 
shawl effect, 
sleeves and 


Entire 
front of blouse 
enhanced with 
exquisite alk 
over embroid- 
ered design in 
Bulgarian 
effect with rich 
harmonious 
colors. Two 
Streamers § at 
both sides and 
front. Wide 
belt embroid- 
ered to match 
blouse. Sizes 
for women, 34 
to 44 bust; for 
misses, 32 to 
38 bust. State 
length desired. 
Colors, navy 
or brown. 


Order navy by No. 24E.7500,Brown No. 24E7502. 
Pay $2.98 and postage og 
State size. 


Narrow Stripe Gray Cotton- 


xs 
g 
ay 
€ 
¢ 
$ 
# 
, 
4 
> 
> 
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Women’s Classy Stitchdown 


] 98 


~ 
* 
& 


Reliab le 

eS eS 

leather insoles 

ed leather back stay 
stand 
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These prices for brand new fall styles will you— 
But wait until you have seen the actual mer- 
Just make your selection now and order at our risk. 
Don’t send one cent now. We cheerfully send your choice of 
these bargains for examination and approval right at home. 


Popular One - — One~- Popular Model Embroidered Child's Mit 


They are so low! 
chandise. 


Buckle 
‘> Pump, 
Black Patent 
or Brown 


Calf Finish 


$1.98 








Wy li “s 

m all t iy 
cities for big 
wear. One- 
strap, one 
buckle um 
of rich biac 
patent Colt- 
skin or Brown 
Calf finished leather. Is 


well made with 
ted shield tip and medallion toe.Fanc 


on vamp, strap and quarter. O aoe 
extension oak sole: low one walki 
rubber to -—" Sizes 24% to wee wi 

tent or 24! , Brown Calf finish. 
Ts Send no money. Pay $1.98 and postage on 
arrival for either leather. State sizes. 


Men’s, Boys’ and Little 9 
Scout Shoes 


eturdy 








neoles : reinfore- 


money.Pay $1.93 and tageon arrival.Order 
pn boys’ sizes 9 to Ts b PNow2 244565. Price 
$1.49. Order big boys’ sizes ito’ by No.24AS64. 
a postage 
fend No Money. arrival. State sine. *iinhitans _ 
assy 8 ch- 
down Oxford for 
women are Men’ s 
fully comfortable 
et ylish Uppers ot Dress 


dark mahogany or 
Patent leat 

Smooth leather 
insoles. Flexible 
stitched-downoak 
outsoles. Low rub- 
ber heels. Size 24 
to8. Wide widtha. 


Order 

Pt es Pid 

no , 
eonty $1.98 -— 
pos en 
rival, 


Shoes 









$9.98 









Be Sure 
Send 


Gabardine 
for Stouts 


$3: .98 









ned 
slenderiz- 


nels at- 


es are bound 
in black and em- 
broidered in con- 
trasting color. 
Collar is in the 
new long roll 
shaw] effect, em- 
broidered to 
match panels on 


— 


at waistline at 
back and finished 
with tie sash. 
Sizes 44 to 54 
ust measure. 
State length de- 
sired 


Order Navy by 
No. 24E 7610, 


PMX Sue SPONSES POCO Pw wx... 
> SNERIVTTAALST NAC BVOVIANV GSN 


she ueuay CEES 
t} i 


Send no 
money. Pay 
For $3.98 and post- 
Stout ageon arrival. 
Women State size and 
fength. 





Shoes Cushion 
Insoles 


Men’s Vici 


8 & 





298 


An absolutely rock-bottom price on men’s comfort 
and dress shoes. Have cushion soles and rubber 
heels. Sizes 6 to 12. Order soft toe model by 
No. 24A618. Order blucher cut with English 
toe by No. 24A617. Send nomoney. Pay $2.98 
and postage for either style. size. 


to Mention All Sizes, Colors, etc 
All Orders 


From This Page Dir 












































Dress At 
ae Tw 
Tone Co 
bination 


One of the most 
and attractive 


ren’s garments 
produced, and 
be a big favorig 
fall and winter 
charmir 0g two-p 
middy dre , 
snapp I 
of all red 
warp wit 
collar and 
front, cx 
Balkan 

broidered 
contrasting 
girdle wit! 
waist 






























state size. 


Women’s ¢ 
High-Cut 
hoes 


ce. e 
Prot k ld fin 
ishieather, 
solid oak|leatl- 
er soles, low 
rubber heels, 
comfort cusl- 
foned insole 
Bizes 215 to8 
Order oxford 
357. Order 
No. 24A348. 
money. Pay! 
postage on 


Durable 
Cham bra 
9 











































Men *s ete 
chambray * 
shirts. Ever? 

double-s i ch 
Double y Bi 

































pocket rat 0 
collar Sizes 
2400. Pay 59 

tage on 
Peal. State 
Men’s shirt of nee blue cha 
or khaki mate Routly sewed 
Has two lant durab le at 
collar of se M1436 to 
Blue Cham 2402; Khatks 
order by No. i n0 money. 
98c for shirt Stat 








and 


ect to 


1A 


14% to : x 
2402; Khaki coher 


2 20 money. 


“ttival. S 


Pay 
State size, 
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Just letter or postcard 


Merely give name and number of each article you want. 
our name and address plainly. Pay nothing till 
hen only the bargain price and postage. 


size and write 
goods arrive. 


brings any of these astounding bargains. 
Also state 


If not 


satisfied, you may return the goods and we refund your money. 


Sateen & Crepe 
Apron Dress Big 
Value 


$7.98 


For house or even 
street wear, this 
becoming dress will 
do double service. 
The topis of pretty 
colored crepe with 
applique orna- 
ment front. Bot- 
tom is of lustrous 
Diack sateen with 
scalloped waistline 
and wide sash run 
thru crepe 
loops. Stylish 
sleeves have wide 
novelty cuffs of 
black sateen.A very 
appealing style and 
amazingly low 
priced Save money 
by ordering now. 
Sizes—small med- 
ium or large. 


Order No 24G- 
6006. Send no 
money. Pay 
$1.98 and postage 
on arrival. 
Money back if 
mot satisfied. 
State size. 


GUARAN TEED 


For Six Months’ Wear 


U. S. Army 
Work Shoe 


For Men and 
Boys 


Men! Don’t! ose a moment in ordering this 
wonderful brown work shoe. It is made of 
leather as near waterproof as can be made— 
solid leather through and through with full 
grainl eather uppers, guarante to wear six 
months. Easily worth $5.00. Two full, heavy 
double soles, sewed and nailed for greater 
strength. Extra wide, full leather counter, 
riveted to prevent t ripping Sizes 7 to 11, wide 
widths. Order by N Send no money. 
Pay $2.98 and postage on arrival. 
Rowe Guaranteed Shoes—Six months’ 

green chrome leather soles, 
quality "po points as shoe above. Sizes 1 to 5%. 


Send no money. Order b No. 
ASSO. Pay $2.40 and pectaee ‘on arrival. 


{AROOD CO. wim 


Fashion’s Latest 
Combination Cross 
Strap Pump— 


strap pump comes in brown 

2 brown ver cross straps also with 
and gray beaver cross pe are 

hat Bayption of ornament gt pp Sire 


jon, 8 tmitaion 
eee 
24a31. ce per Siiveredt nds agi’ ened 
Women’s Patent LeatherGun 


Metalor Brown Calf Finished 
Leather Oxfords 


$7.98 


Maée with imitation shield 

tip and medallion perforated 
vamp, perforated lace stay 
and circular foxing. Has me- 
dium rubber heel and me- 
dium pointed toe. Sizes 244 
to 8, wide widths. 


Choiceof Three 
Leathers 


Women’s Soft Kid 
One - Strap 
+ gl 


Beautiful soft 
kid| eather sli 


two buttons. 


Medium round toe. Cushion soles. Black or 


2 brown. Sizes 234 0 8, Wide widths. Black by 
No. 244365. No. 244366 


Send no 


money. Pay yr ty and postage on arrival. 


State 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


De spt. 


Ladies and 
Misses Khaki 
Outfit 


$1.59 


This ts beyond a 
Goubt the greatest 
offer of this type 
that you have ever 
had the good for- 
tune to see. Never 
have we been able 
to make such radi- 
cal reductions in 
face of a ris! 
market. The k 
outit wilt give 
ood service. I¢ 
S made for rough 


collar. 
loop in 
Knickers 


Sizes 32 to €2 bust. 


No. 24G6800, 
Send no money. 
Pay $1.69 and 
postage on are 
rival. 


Pretty 
Black 
Velvet 
Egyptian 
Strap Pump 


$2. 


48 


State Size 


straps fastened on 4 side by buttons. Neat 
perforations at sides. Fancy carved Egyptian 
slave ornament on vamp. Leather insole; genuine 
Oak outsoles; medium height, rubber tipped 
leather heel. Sizes 244 to 8: wide widths. No. 
24A257. No money now. Pay $2.48 and post- 
age on arrival. 


STATE SIZE 


Rich Black 
Satin Pump 
for Women 


$ 7.98 


poe el a Teakion that wilibeall th rage among 
t e 
the cope arte Sua Gizes 2% t o 8 wide widths. 


Suly $1. 
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ADVANTAGES OF BABY BEEF 

At the close of a 175-day feeding period 
in which a comparison was made of the 
advantages of various ages of feeder 
cattle, the University of Nebraska found 
that calves have an advantage over older 
cattle in that they make good gains during 
a long feeding period 

The test was continued for another 
twenty-five days and the calves continued 
to make good gains. The most outstand- 
ing fact in connection with this trial and 
two similar ones has been the greater 
efficiency of the younger steers in con- 
verting feed to beef. The average of the 
three trials shows that a given quantity of 
beef produced on three-year-olds by 100) 
pounds of feed will be produced on two- 
year-olds by from 90 to 95 pounds of feed, 
on yearlings by from 75 to 80 pounds of 
feed, and on calves by approximately 60 








pounds. jointed, 
Young cattle will gain at a relatively ly ef — 
high rate over a long period and will| ph mm eg so ~e 
actually increase in rate of gaan the second Smail i. x ~. wide. ** 
4 le. 


100 days while older cattle make their 
maximum gain the fimst 100 days. 


Older cattle have an advantage, inas- | B M if i 
much as they can be converted into quite | 
acceptable carcasses in 100 days. Calves e erci u 
at this time are worth more as stockers or . ° ‘ p 
feeders than as fat calves. To produce YOUR horse is a true friend. He 1s your partner in 
prime fat calves a long feeding period is business. Enable him to enjoy the comforts of life with 
necessary. Feeding baby beef is a long, j he : 
slow process and for a quick turn older you will repay an hundred-fold. Feed him well. 
Groom him properly. _ Then protect his shoulders against 
WHEN JOHNNY SAW THE FAIR Galls, Chafes coke by using a TAPATCO PAD 
—Absorbent, u on-like, 


steers are more satasfactory. 
Continued from page 13 

and so played an important part in shap- 
ing busiess practice of the present day. Patented Hook Attachment 

But the transactions of the mart were 
not the only activities of the mediaeval Wire Staple and Felt Washer securely attach Hook to Pad. 
fair. Jugglers, minstrels, acrobats, jesters, 
story-tellers and ballad singers—pre- USED ONLY ON TAPATCO, 


cursors of the midway—were present to Demand this f 
amuse the spectators, not all of whom were astener. 
buyers. “There were women,” writes one 


We also manufacture 
reputable historian, “who could balance ES ° Ridne Sette Poe 
themselves heads downward with the Pat. in U. & So ond Bolep Lied Bee , 
palms of their hands upon two sword oe se aes 

points.” Perhaps, if we are to believe April 6, 1916 FOR SALE &VERYWHERE 
the suggestion in Mother Goose, those 


early fair-goers even saw the “fat lady’’: The American Pad & 


“Hav you seen the woman f Banbury Cross, 
Who rode to the fair on the top of her horse? ° 
And since her return she still tells, up and down, ext e ompany 
Of the wonderful lady she saw when in town.” 
Of the hundreds of fairs that gave birth Gr eenfield, Ohio, U. 3. A. 

to English commerce, and carried on the Canadian Branch Forty-One ¥ 

major portion of it for centuries, several | Chatham (3) Making Pads 

stand out with special prominence. Doubt- | 

less the greatest and most famous of all | 

was the fair of Stourbridge, which was 








held near Cambridge annually, from the | eres ». 
ol eeoah to aneedat tae Eo 


end of August to the end of September, for | 
at least five hundred years. By some its} 


origin is ascribed to the Romans. Its first | 
charter, however, was granted by King 
John, to the lepers of the Hospital of St. 
Mary Magdalene. It continued down to} 
SERS ee OR eee et en SO oe Ne 


the eighteenth century, Daniel Defoe re- 


ferring to this fair in 1722 as ‘not only the 
greatest in the whole nation, but in ~ TI IFR ‘eKeuus! 


world.” 
From its location in the center of the | 
East Anglian counties, Stourbridge was | The leading leather substitute 


favorably situated with reference to the 
ports of the eastern coast. As a result it 
shared largely in the international as well | 


Meritas Leather Cloth is the modern successor to old style 
enameled oil cloth. Itis water-proof and weather-proof. Does 
as in the domestic trade of the time, and not crack in hot or cold weather. Retains its lustre and is 
was renowned both abroad and at home. | easily cleaned with a damp cloth. Re-top your old car or 

St. Ives, founded by Henry I in 1110, wagon top with it. Use it for side curtains, storm aprons, 

seat-cushions, and engine covers. You'll find Meritas 
Leather Cloth satlal te many ways around the farm or home. 
Comes in several weights, colors, grains and finishes. Always 
look for the Meritas trademark on the back of the goods if you 
want the best. y 


was another notable fair. This developed 
into a large center for hides, wool and 
cloth; while St. Giles, established by 
William the Conqueror a few years earlier, 
became an important link in the traffic 
between France and Southern England. Gemgtes on Request 

Tho noted for its wool and woolen goods, THe STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 
a great variety of merchandise was . 7 

handled there, including, after the inven- | S20 Broapway. NEw Yorn 

tion of printing, many books. The cele- | Deyt. 28 
brated Bartholomew fair originated in a} 
grant that Henry I, in 1133, made to a 
monk who had been his jester. The monk 














obtained a favorable site in Smithfield, 
just outside the wall of London, where the 
greatest cloth fair in England grew up. As 
an indication of the modern trend in exhi- 
bitions, as well as of the regard given agri- 
cultural pursuits in England, it is inter- 
esting to note that Smithfield is now the 
location of an important livestock show. 
This show is largely attended by the upper 
classes and royalty of London, King 
George himself being an interested visitor. 

Tho not achieving the importance of 
those previously mentioned, other fairs of 
distinction were those of Westminster, 
Northampton, St. James and St. Botolph, 
the latter being exceptional in that it was 
not owned by the church. Henry III, who 
founded the fair of Westminster, compelled 
the citizens of London to attend it. He 
also permitted no other fair to be held nor 
shop to open in London while it was in 
progress. Several smaller fairs were of 
unusual interest because they dealt with 
specialties. Examples of these were the 
fair at Leeds, which was held for the sale 
of cloth, and that of Weyhill for cheese. 

During the thirteenth century grants 
were issued for no fewer than 3,300 fairs 
and markets, while nearly half as many 
were added in the next hundred years. 
Tho many of the fairs remained important 
centers of domestic trade as late as the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, they 
experienced their heyday during the 
period from 1200 to 1400. Their decline 
thereafter was due largely to the growth of 
the cities, for as the urban population in- 
creased they were salaaet’™ by markets, 
which onl better supply the growing 
needs of towns of size. Tho these lasted 
but a day, they were held weekly and 
occasionally oftener, and constituted, for 
their time, a long step toward the present 
system of daily orders and delivery. 

Good roads and canals, which were 
established between Liverpool and several 
other important centers about 1750, 
helped to hasten the decline of the fairs. 
From that time, aided later by the rail- 
roads, they degenerated rapidly. Many 
of them, including Bartholomew, Donny- 
brook and Greenwich, became pleasure 
resorts, and of such character as to be 
morally degrading. By 1855, the last year 
for both Bartholomew and Donnybrook, 
all the London fairs had been abolished 
as public nuisances. 

While the development of otr modern 
distributive system rendered the English 
fairs obsolete as purveyors, it did not 
lestroy the gregarious nature of man. 
And upon this America has seized to per- 
petuate the fair, with the difference that it 
now serves as a means of advertising in- 
stead of a place of trade. As England 
became closely populated and other 
amusement forms developed, the need of 
fairs as gathering places disappeared; 
while in America, with a large oa rather 
widely separated rural population, there 
has been a big place for fairs in their new 
phase. 

The origin of the state and count 
agricultural fairs is attributed to Elkan 
Watson of New York. Watson was a 
prosperous merchant of Albany, and in 
1819, largely as a result of his influence, 
the legislature appropriated several thou- 
sand dollars for premiums on agricultural 
products and family manufactures. From 
1,800 to 2,000 agricultural fairs and expo- 
sitions are now held in the United States 
each year. Tho definite, accumulated 
figures are absent, it is believed that these 
fairs have a total attendance of fifty 
million annually, and spend for publicity 
perhaps a million and a half dollars. Aside 
from providing amusement and attracting 
trade, their usefulness to city ‘residents is 
doubtless small. For the farmer, however, 
they have served well in introducing new 
nethods, bettering livestock, and broad- 
ening the view. 


_ Fairs are profitable vacations for 
larmers. 4 
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Guaranteed in writing to successfully burn kerosene 
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Holder of all 


PRINCIPAL 











“Sa t - a 33 
ves the big fuel bill 

The OILPULL has won all principal Fuel Economy tests 
for the past ten years. In addition it has won nation-wide 
renown for Lowest Fuel Costs among thousands of users. 
D. B. Brenneiss, whose farm is operated on modern 
principles, remarks in his recent letter, “I have used quite 


a number of tractors but the OILPULL is my favorite. 
I am not afraid to show up with it in any kind of work. 


It works with low grade kerosene. 


fuel bill.”’ 


Letters received from every 
section cite the amazing fuel 
economy of the OILPULL, 
which has been made possible 
by Triple Heat Control. 


Owners everywhere are equally en- 
thusiastic over the unusually low 
upkeep cost, the long life and the 
absolute reliability. These are fea- 
tures that result from fine engineer- 
ing and painstaking, sincere manu- 
facture. We have preached them for 
years. Now the proof is at hand— 
straight from the man who uses the 
tractor and knows the facts. 


Read these booklets 


You want the facts about OILPULL 
economy and reliability in your dis- 
trict—from men whose conditions 
are exactly like yours. Write for our 
Free Books today. Read letters from 
men near you. Read the story of 
Triple Heat Control. In the mean- 
time call upon the local Advance- 
Rumely dealer. 


THRESHER CoO., INC. 


It saves the big 


FOUR OILPULL 
FEATURES: 
1—Lowest fuel cost 
2—Lowest upkeep cost 
3—Longest life 
4—Reasonable price 

















Write for 
These FREE Books 


OILLPULL 


“The Cheapest Farm Power” 
ADVANCE-RUMELY 


LA PORTE, IND, 


Dept. A. 


The Advance-Rumely Line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, grain and 
rice threshers, alfalfa and clover hullers, husker-shredders and motor trucks 


Serviced from 33 Branches and Warehouses 
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Quick Trips to Town 


Ride a Harley-Davidson on your busi- 
ness errands to town, railroad station, 
creamery, store; when you want to get 
to a neighbor's place and back in a 
hurry; when you have to go down the 
road tothe farendofthefarm. Quick- 
er, handier, cheaper than an auto- 
mobile. Roomy side-car carries ‘most 
anything. Thousands of Harley- 
Davidsons on farms average 50 miles 
for a dollar—gas, oil, tires, and all. Ask 
your dealer, or write us for literature. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Dept. S Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Harley-Davidson 


The Motorcycle 





Attractive dealer proposition for unassigned 
terrttortes. Write for particulars. 



























for Starter Gear Troubles 


Installing a Kirk-Barber braced 
Doint Ring is a permane:t cure for 
your starter gear troubles. De- 
signed correctly— made right, K-B 
Rings give you the continual satis- 
faction of perfect service. You'll save 
time, money and worry by putting one 
in yourecar. Demand the Kirk-Barber 
ng— the name is stamped on every 

one. If your dealer can’t supply you 
write direct to us. - 


Kirk-Barber Company 
2539 Calumet Avenue 
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FACTORY PRICES 


Write quick for my bie 
pew book of money sav 
| prices on hich 


factory 
aality © Gates, 
FREIGHT PREPAID 
"t pay « than Jim 
pric 
by 








GET IT FROM THE 
<G~PACTORY DIRECT 


‘Saved About One-third’ 
says C. F. Pecholt, San- 
born, Minn. You, too, can 


gave by buying direct at 
Lowest Facto Prices. 
WE PAY THE EIGHT. 


Write today for Free 100- 


: Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
ap Fence, Gates, and barbed W.re. 
== KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 220 MUNCIE, IND. 





” 
1 f 
LANDLESS MEN! 330 :085 down 
40, or 80 acres; near hustling city In Mich; bal. long 


time. Investigate. Write today for big booklet free. 
Swigart Land Co. 71259 First Nat’! Bank .. Chic: 
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IMPORTANT 


Pays To Produce It That Way 


HETHER the public prefers its 
milk in the form of the raw pro- 
duct, or in tins—either evaporated or 
condensed—or even in the form of dry, 
milk powder makes little difference, per- 
haps, to the dairy industry as a whole. 
In whatever form milk is marketed, it 
must first be produced and its production 
necessitates the keeping of cows. To the 
individual dairy farmer, however, it makes 
quite a difference whether the demand for 
natural milk on the part of the public be 
on the decline. Not all dairymen are with- 
in reach of a condensary. Even those who 
are, know from sad experience that con- 
densaries have an annoying habit now 
and then of closing their doors in order 
to give the public time to consume a 
surplus stock of the tinned article which 
has accumulated in their warehouses. 
This means loss to the dairyman unless 
he is prepared without notice to take 
eare of the milk which he finds thrown 
back upon his hands. Further than this 
the growing habit of using evaporated 
milk has injected an element of uncertainty 
in the dairy business due to the very 
fact that an increasing number of people 
find themselves able to get along without 
sense of inconvenience when using the 
evaporated product. In other words, the 
thousands of dairymen who are not 
situated within reach of a condensary 
find their market weakened by the fact 
that an increasing number of people are 
able and willing to use milk that comes 
to them in a can instead of a bottle. 
The Public Wants Good Milk 

In one way, dairymen are responsible 
for the condition which confronts them. 
We speak, of course, collectively and with 
no thought of the individual producer. 
The fact is, there has been too much 
poor milk put upon the market. The 
public has become educated to the 
difference between good milk: and poor 
milk. It has comé to recognize that in 
milk of uncertain keeping quality it is 
dealing with a product that comes from 
a dairy where standards are low. 

Many people have turned to the use of 
evaporated milk for no other reason than 
that they have felt assured of a cleaner 
product and one of better keeping 
quality. The responsibility for this con- 
dition can rest nowhere else save upon 
those dairymen who have marketed milk 
that was produced under lax standards 
of cleanliness and sanitation. 

The only practical method of meeting 
this situation lies in the production of 
a higher grade of natural milk. Such 








milk must be clean, of good flavor and 
keeping quality. Many dairymen labor 
under the misapprehension that if milk 
will pass scrutiny in regard to visible 
dirt that the publie ean be fooled. This, 
of course, is by no means the case. The 
most careful straining to remove dirt | 
and sediment will not affect the flavor | 
nor will it eliminate the bacteria which 
are responsible for quick souring. When 
milk comes from the bottle apparently 
clean but possessed of a “cowy” flavor 
it is difficult to convince the exacting 
consumer that he has as good an article 
as one that comes untainted out of a can. 
The tinned product is not only clean to 
look upon; it also smells clean and tastes 
clean. The consumer finds it will stay 
sweet long enough to serve household 
— without waste. 

There is, of course, no real substitute 
for good natural milk. In no more effec- 
tive way can its sale be promoted and 
increased ‘than by the production of 


milk that shall meet the most exacting 
demands of the most particular consumer. 
Clean stables, clean animals, sweet feeds, 
sterilized utensils, careful handling—all 





matter. | 
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these play their part ia 


Laxity in any one of them will result in 
a product that falls short of what the 
public in these days demands. And the 
public, it must be remembered, finds 
itself more independent in such things than 
it did a few years ago. If it cannot get 
good natural milk, it turns to the evapor- 
ated product, endures some discomfort, 
a, for a few days until its tastes 

omes accustomed to the change, and 
then goes on about its business giving 
little or no heed to the fact that its milk 
comes to it wrapped in tin instead of 
being done up in glass.—O. C. 


TO PREVENT SELF-SUCKING 


When a cow learns to suck herself, she 
becomes a problem that is not easy to 
manage. Many good cows are such per- 
sistent self-suckers that there is little else 
to do except sell them for beef. 

Arthur Cox, a dairyman of Wisconsin, 
found one of his best cows sucking herself 
recently and not wishing to sell her at a 
loss, worked out a method of prevention 
which has proved satisfactory. 
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He first rips the seam of a gunny sack 
down the side and across the end. If the 
sack is for small cows he cuts about eight 
inches off one side. The amount to cut 
depends, of course, upon the size of the 
cow and the sack. The sack is suspended 
below the cow’s udder by a harness, which 
goes over the back. 

Notches for the hind legs are cut as 
shown in the diagram. Bind all raw edges 
to prevent them from ravelling. Now 
rivet or sew short pieces of half-inch straps 
with small rings at the end to the sack at 
A, B, C, D, E and F. 

To hold the sack in place, make a har- 
ness as shown in figure 2. Each strap is 
provided with a buckle so it may be ad- 
justed to the cow. The long strap goes 
around the cow’s body just behind the 
front legs. Straps C and D go between 
the hind legs pone pen B and E in front 
of them. Mr. Cox says he can put this 
outfit on or take it off in two minutes and 
there is no danger of hurting the cow. For 
cows with sore udders this plan offers a 
protection from flies and injuries. 


HOW TO REMOVE WARTS 

Calves are frequently troubled with 
small, tumor-like growths or warts on the 
lips, around the eyes, on the ears and at 
the tailhead. Occasionally other parts of 
the body are affected as well. : 

Warts may best be removed by snip- 
ping thetn off with a sharp scissors. / 
strong thread or a horse hair may be used 
in their removal by looping it over them 
and then by the seatinadion of force, 
slowly severing them at their base. After 
they have been removed, the roots should 
be burned with tincture of iron, glacial 
acetic acid, or lunar caustic.—L, F., Neb. 
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Self-Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte is the only single-bearing-bow! Separator ever made, 
This patent Bowl hangs from one frictionless ball bearing and spins like a 
top. Itis self-balancing. It skims as perfectly after 15 years use as when 
new. Positively ss ever get out of balance—cannot vibrate and thus 
cause Cross currents which waste cream by remixing with milk. Send cou: 

below today. Get the Free Book that tells about this great Melotte. wits 
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We will send an Imported Belgium Melotte Cream 
Separator direct to your farm on a 30 day's abso- 
tutely Free Trial. Use it just as ifit were your own 
machine, Put it to every possible test. Compare it 
with any or all others. The Melotte is easy to keep 
clean and sanitary because it has only one-half the 
tinware of other separators, Turns 60 easily that 
bow! spins 25 minutes after you stop cranking un- 
Jese brake is applied. No other separator has or 
meeds a brake. After you have tried it 30 days and 


ou know it is the separator you want to buy, pay 
50down and balance in small monthly pay mente. 
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Your choice of any of these three models. 
NO MONEY DOWN—FREE TRIAL—SMALL 
ae PAYMENTS—DUTY FREE. Thie 


picked by a jury of thousande of farmers — 
picked by =v gupeste throughout the world 


to be the 


seperators ever manu- 














Mail coupon for catalog giving full 
description of this wonderful cream 


Separator. Don’t buy any separator 
until you have found out all you can 
about the Melotte and details of our 
15-year guarantee. Don’t wait—be 


SS 2 a sure to mail coupon TODAY! 


MELOTTE SEPARATOR, & 3. i202: 


19th Street and Marshall Boulevard, Dept. 25-14 Chicago, Illinois 
2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif, 















The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 


West 19th Street, pt. C-251 Chicago, Ill, 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Without cost to me or obligation in any ber please send 
u 


me the Melotte catalog which tells the 


story of this 


ttul separator and M. Jules Melotte, its inventor 


wonde 
and hundreds of letters from erican farmers. 


NEAHRG 2 oc cccccgrdccccecccccccscesoscccccesesessecen 
Post Office PRPC PEEEEEEEE LETTE TELE eee 
Coanty....cccsssccsecvssece SOmOS. oc cccccevsessece se 
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GRAIN FOR COWS ON PASTURE 


Cows on luxuriant pastures do not need 
high protein concentrates, say G. C. 
Humphry and F. B. Morrison of Wiscon- 
sin. It is after the grass gets dry like hay 
that the grain mixture should have greater 
variety and contain more protein. Cows 
in good flesh and producing less than one 
pound of butterfat a day do not, as a rule, 
need grain during the pasture season. 

It is the cows that are in the early 
stages of their lactation period that need 
careful attention. Their production must 
be maintained on pasture if they are to 
continue to produce profitably during the 
fall and winter. Im the case of a high 
producer it will frequently pay to allow 
approximately the same ration on grass 
as is used in winter. 

Silage or soiling crops will save the 
usual dropping off in production by the 
entire herd. 


YEASTY CREAM 

When a can of cream blows off the cover 
and foams over the sides, there are yeast 
organisms working in it. The producer 
suffers from the loss of the cream spilled 
and also on that which reaches the cream- 
ery because the yeasty flavor cannot be 
removed and will be passed on to the 
butter. 

Yeasts are common in nearly all cream 
the country over, according to E. H. 
Parfitt of the Purdue experiment station. 
Those which make the trouble in cream 
grow best at a temperature of eighty-six 
degrees. This explains why yeasty cream 
is seldom encountered in cold weather. 

The surest way to prevent losses from 











this cause is to keep cream cool enough to 
slow up yeast growth. Fortunately, this 
can be done at sixty degrees, a tempera- | 
ture which can me § always be obtained 
by the use of well water, spring water, or 
ice and water. Frequent marketing is 
also an important point to observe. 


THOSE BREEDING RECORDS 

Progress in the improvement of dairy 
eattle could never have been made had 
it not been for records of breeding that 
have been kept for many generations by 
breeders Most breeders of dairy cattle 
can remember the general breeding records 
of their herds but it is almost impossible 
for them to remember the details without 
some written form of record which can be 
handed down from one generation to 
another 

Duringmy work as cow-testing-associa- 
tion supervisor I have had to hunt for, 
and refer wo, the breeding records of a 
large number of cows. It might surprise 
you to learn that only in a very few cases 
was it possible for the owners to hand me 
a systematic record of the name of animal, 
» and dam, freshening date, sex of calf 


sire : 
breeding date, sire to which bred, anc 
identification marks of these animals. 


Many of them could, however, by refer- 
ring to various calendars and other scat- 
tered pieces of paper, collect the informa- 
tions desired This method is far from | 
being systematic and necessitates the loss 
of considerable time needlessly. 

To my knowledge, the best method of 


ss 











keeping accurate, systematic and visible 
records is with the aid of the ear tattoo | 
marker, the camera and the loose-leaf | 
notebook. To this end I would suggest 
that every dairyman provide himself with | 
tl articles which can be obtained very | 
Properly printed loose leaves for 
can be purchased any 
pedig company or from the 
rm pa Some of the breed 
publish all herd reeord 
ich would serve the purpose 
far as written records 
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THOUSANDS IN USE 
The cross driveway Meyer elevates corn, oats,, 
wheat, etc., any he sight 50 bushels, 3 to 5 minutes. 
No short curves, no fri nthe m. Roller 
chain or malleable pint chain, 
Runs Easiest--Lasts Longest. 
Shells less corn, no wast 
Set in Your Crib Before 
You Pay. 
THE MEYER MFG. CO. 
Box 260 Morton, IIl. 







Silvertown Cord. 
Best in the Long Pun; 


IN ALL SIZES FROM 30X3%4 UP 








There is something goes into 
the Silvertown Tire from which 
the farmer reaps service. It is 
as real as the seed that goes 

into the ground from which 


grow his crops. 


You see it in Silvertown’s rug: 
ged body— tough, slow-wear 
ing, anti-skid tread—and side- 


walls extra fortified with tread 


rubber to protect them from 
the road ruts of dry, hard-pan 
weather, 


The experienced farmer invests 


in quality in whatever he buys 


for the farm, with a weather- 
eye on the ultimate cost. 


That’s why he should buy 


Silvertown, the tire with a 


pedigree. 


THE B.F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 








) Have your dealer or repairman 
"install a complete set of Gen 
uine Apex Innerings tod ay. 
They centralize pistor 
ning face with cylinder wall and 


feats Seape fen, DlUgs,, carbon Slap--Oil tt ae Work 


ether auto, —_ 
actor tionary, need not be r 
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or sta! Tixpe plant 
economy with (Genuine oan’ x tnnerings 


wer gence 
tail 30c each up to 3-8" "wide or 
lers: Get them from 
a sbbers: One of the ‘6 bests sellers’’, Write now. J 
Thomson-Friedlob Mfg. Co., Peoria, Dept. E, Illinois # 
Patented in U.S.and + ———— a ts NGS 



































Try our advertisers and save money. 
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concerned. However, I prefer the loose- 
leaf notebook because two or three com- 
mon, blank sheets can be placed between 
every pedigree and service record sheet. 

Each year a photo of every animal in 
the dairy herd could be taken and pasted 
on the blank sheets in the loose leaf note- 
book. If these photographs are taken 
every year after the pastures have been in 
ise for several weeks, nature will have 
everything in readiness for some very nice 
pictures. There are two very important 
ises to which such pictures could be put. 
The first use is mentioned above in regard 
to the herd record book. The second use 
is for advertising purposes. If, when you 
write to a breeder of dairy cattle asking 
about some of his stock that he has for 
sale, you get a nice photograph along with 
the pedigree do you not feel more inclined 
to buy than if you received nothing but a 
mere pedigree? The same thing applies 
when you have stock for sale. All such 
photographs can be filed away for future 
reference. 

If you are a member of a cow-testin: 
issociation such a record as su = 
ibove would save much time and mcon- 
venience when the tester calls at your 
place for the first time each year, for it 
is then that he wants to know all particu- 
lars about each cow’s breeding. This 
would apply as well when a prospective 
purchaser of dairy cattle calls to look over 
your herd. If all the information required 
is available in a concise and up-to-date 
form, he will be much more likely to do 
business with you than if you show hesi- 
tancy about the answers to some of his 
questions.—O. C., Iowa. 


MILKLESSNESS 

Chill, fright or shock, and indigestion 
are probably the commonest causes of 
sudden suppression of milk. Weaning of 

calf may also bring it on. Shrink in 

ilk yield has similar causes. Insufficient 
ind incomplete rations, disease of the 
idder and severe sickness of any kind also 
tend to lessen or stop the flow of milk. 

When a cow suddenly ceases secretin 
nilk, a veterinarian gives pilocarpin an 
strychnine in appropriate does. These are 
strong alkaloidal medicines and unsafe for 
\dministration by the owner. But he may 
give stimulants such as ginger essence or 
powder, aromatic spirits of ammonia or 
sweet spirits of niter, and copious drenches 
of warm tea-or flaxseed tea. The cow 
should also be warmly blanketed and 
illowed any feed she cares to take. 

Ali of the motions of milking should be 
gone thru once or twice an hour and if a 
oung calf can be placed at the cow’s 
head, so much the better. A good mixture 
© stimulate milk secretion is: sulphur, 
2 part; sulphuret of antimony, 1 part; 
powdered fennel seed, caraway seed an 


30 DAYS 


FREE TRIAL 
CAN OFFER 


If you want to try the Blue Valley 

cream market and need cream cans, we will be 

glad to ship you one or two extra heavy cream cans 

irect to your door by prepaid parcel post on 30 

days” free trial. No ‘‘if’’ or “‘ands” about this 

offer. You can ship cream to us for 30 days, or at 

any time within 30 days return cans at our expense, 

and you are not out one cent. Send no money. 
ust fill out coupon below—that’s all. When satisfied with our cream 
prices and cans, pay out of cream checks: 5-gallon can, $2.35— 
8-gallon can, $3.25—10-gallon can, $3.60. But, remember, you your- 

self decide—you must be satisfied or trial costs you nothing. 


Ship Your Cream Direct 
toBLUE VALLEY 


No trouble to prove Blue Valley is your best cream market. Ourcream checks 
will show you that we give you full value for yourcream. No middlemen—no 
cream agent—no commission man—no oneanywhere along the line between 
you and the Best Butter market in the world. It’s simple as A BC to ship to 
Blue Valley. Just leave your can of cream with your railroad agent addressed 
to nearest Blue Valley Creamery shown below. Ask him to ship for you. 
That's all. We are responsible for can and cream from that moment. 


Money Sent You Direct At Once 


You ship direct, and your full value cream check including full weight and 
test is sent you direct day cream is received and empty can, tagged, cleaned, 
sterilized and dried, is returned to you at once. 
Great Blue Valley Butter Market Makes Great 
Blue Valley Cream Market 

Any organization of any kind, anywhere, established to buy cream direct is 
faced by the fact that the price the organization pays for cream, must be 
governed by the price of the butter it makes. Any creamery can make butter, 
but it takes years of experience to build up an organization that will make 
good, uniform butter at smallest expense and distribute it at lowest cost. The 
Blue Valley Butter Market is the result of making the good Blue Valley But- 
ter and selling it in the right way for 23 years. The demand is now greater 
than the supply. The price is higher than the ordinary wholesale butter mar- 
kets, Blue Valley Butter is the best known brand of butter in America. The 
butter is sold direct without expense of butter brokers and commission men. 


Take Advantage of This Ready-Made Cream Market 
All the expense of establishing this greater Blue Valley Butter Market has 
been paid for by us long ago. That means the greatest cream market in the 
country is open to you without any further expense on your part. 


THINK—Face the Fact—ACT 


Think over the fact that all this greater Blue Valley Cream Market is already 
made for you—then act. Just ship your cream tous, and the Biue Valley cream 
checks will speak to you louder than words. If more money for your cream 
means anything—in justice to yourself and your loved ones—make the test 
of what is best. Ship your next can of cream direct to Blue Valley. 


BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY CO. 
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juniper berries, of each 14% parts, and FILL OUT—TEAR OUT AND SEND CCUPON TODAY 
salt, 5 parts. Dose, one tablespoonful in * _ = 
ch meal.—A. S. A., Wis. ~ We Guarantee 30 Days’ Free Trial Cream Can Order Hy 
SAENS ae « ment foo asch and ebety BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY CO. a 

of cream you send &S = Gentlemen: Please send me __. ____ gallon cream cans with- 
BI terse Pace 1922 2 me ene ante out obligation, on your *-day FREE TRIAL, pian. Ls 
" wt — ~ return af your empty cans. 

id 1923 prohibiting the manufacture and a if for ay waste DEAGAD 6 6.00000 000000 000000 000000 000000000000 500600 260c0e e0sccr gees a 
ile of so-called milk substitutes within] MJ S2"Sipece to hear from Post Office R. F.D State « 
tate boundaries. There is already a na-| fi te ose eae eee ctnereesenatonevrers ee ie s 
onal law which prevents the sale of such so perfectly. Shipping Point......... ae ce es am ee ae | 


roducts in interstate and foreign com- 
lerce. 

lhru the perfection of a process whereby | 
itterfat is separated from skimmilk and | 


s place filled with cheap cocoanut Sat, | $ 


inufacturers were turning out a con-| 
nsed milk commonly referred to as 
filled milk.” ; 
mbled genuine condensed milk but 
cked food elements in which milk isrich. 
len states enacted laws to prohibit the 
se of dairy terms in the advertising of 
-called butter substitutes. Those carry- 
g on this legislative work were assisted 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
\merica, which maintains a department 
r such work, 





The product closely re-| 6p trial, Easy running,easily 







from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


EPARATOR CO. 
AMERICAN S co. 
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-DOVER CO.,2101 Marsha! B!.Chicago 








Read the advertisements in Successful Farming. They point the way to better buying, 


We guarantee our advertisements to be reliable in every way. 
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SPRAY FOR FLIES 


Hot weather, poor pastures and flies 
form a combination at this time of year | 
that can beat the best dairy cows. The | 
weather, of course, is beyond control. | 
Pastures may be supplemented el 
silage or green feed and the fly nuisance 
can be greatly relieved by care at the | 
right time. 

Manure piles, especially horse manure, 
are the nikeoal breeding place for | 
Purdue dairymen suggest that after the | 
manure has been cleaned up stables be 
kept dark during the heat of the day and 
that windows be painted with whitewash 
darkened with lampblack. Sacks hung 
from the tops of the doors darken the 
stable and brush off many flies while the | 
cows are entering. Screens on the doors 
and windows are valuable when the herd 
is kept indoors during the heat of the day. 

If the foregoing suggestions should 
prove impractical on some farms, it is 
always possible to spray and every milking 
herd, if kept profitably productive, must 
be sprayed once or twice daily. There are 
a number of proprietary sprays on the 
market which are satisfactory. A mixture 
composed of fishoil, two quarts, oil of tar, 
one quart, and crude eatbellie acid, three 
fifths of an ounce, is claimed to protect 
the cow for nearly a day. Mix the ma- 
terials and apply lightly or injurious re- 
sults will follow. 

Spray may be applied either with a 
hand or bucket force pump in such a way 
as to provide a uniform coating of mist 
over the animal. Pay special attention to 
parts most affected by flies but in no case 
should the animal’s hair be drenched. The 
best time to spray is just before the cows 
are turned to pasture. When the herd is 
sprayed before the evening milking, special 
care must be taken to prevent the odor of 
the spray from tainting the milk. 





TO SELL CREAM OR MILK? 

Butterfat is forty cents a pound. Milk 
will clear me about $2.40 per 100 pounds 
now. I wonder if I can afford to sell milk? 
Let’s figure. Milk should test about three 
and one-half percent to get that price. 
Then every hundred pounds of it will 
contain butterfat worth forty cents, which 
when multiplied by three and one-half 
equals $1.40. I don’t have to run my 
cream separator nor bother with the skim- 
milk if I sell wholemilk. 

Let’s see if that skimmilk is worth the 
difference of a dollar. In experimental 
work with poultry it is estimated very 
closely that 100 pounds of skimmilk is 
equal to seven pounds of meatscrap. That 
means about thirty-five cents. Then there 
is a difference of sixty-five cents in favor 
of selling the wholemilk. 

On the surface it would seem that it 
would pay to sell the wholemilk when 
skimmilk will bring $1 per 100 pounds. 
But maybe we don’t know all about it yet. 
Maybe that skimmilk has a value that 
cannot be replaced by tankage or meat- 
scrap for pigs and chickens. Maybe it can. 
It will pay to watch the results carefully. 
It will pay to stop and consider carefully 
before selling skimmilk off the farm.— 
E. R., Ohio. 

SALT FOR COWS 

The cow producing an average amount 
of milk, requires at least an ounce of salt a 
day. A safe rule to follow is to allow 
three-fourths of an ounce daily for each 
1,000 pounds of liveweight and an addi- 
tional three-fourths of an ounce for each 
ten pounds of milk produced. Missouri 
college of agriculture dairymen follow this 


Nothing like 
“Super-X” 


FUL FARMING 


Shooters kill ducks, geese and other 
game with “Super-X” that they would 
have to pass up with the ordinary loads. 
No other shotgun ammunition can 
come within 15 or 20 yards of its range. 
Western “Field” shells—12, 16 and 20 
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rule. 

Many feeders mix three-fourths of an | 
ounce of salt with each 100 pounds of grain | 
fed and then allow the cows free access to 
salt where they can eat all they want. i; 

At the Iowa station soybeans proved | 
equal to linseed meal, pound for pound, 
for milk production. 


gauge— with the famous “Super-X” load have a close and deadly effect- 
iv reed pao at unusually long distances. You can prove it with one 
Ask your dealer for “Super-X”"—and get the game that’s hard to get. 


Choice of World’s Best Shots 


For ordinary shooting use Western “Field” shells. They were used to win 
the last World’s Olympic Trap-shooting Championship at Antwerp. Should 
you prefer to shoot black powder, you can always depend on the Western 


“New Chief” shell. If you’re after long 


range remember to ask for “Super-X.” 


We'll give you the address of the nearest Western dealer. 


Read of America’s Triumphs in Shooting 


Write us today for free booklets. Read how the American team won the 
International Rifle Matches at Milan, Italy, with Western cartridges. Get the 
story of the American Champion Trap-shooting Team. Send for the facts about 


Western shells and rifle cartridges—Lu 


baloy—the Western bullet jacket metal 


that absolutely prevents metal fouling—the new Western high-velocity .30-30 


—and “Marksman” L. R. .22 cartridge. 


This Information is Free 
No matter what you want to know about any kind of ammunition, feel free to 


write to us. Address 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE Co., DEPT. B-8, East Alton, IIl. 





AMMUNITION <—&@> 
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Send for Free Sample 


Makes 10 gal. of Solution 


THE BEST 
Dairy 
Disinfectant 


For Milki 
Machines — 4 all 
Dairy Utensils 





Send for Free Sample 


THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
1798 Lawrence Ave. Chicago, Hl. 























82 page book—hov tokeep your 

dog well — how to care for him 
@hen sick. Result of 35 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease, 
er a Write today. e's. 4708 


New York 










instruction book and 

Record of Invention 

bl unk. Send sketch or TS sl for personal opinion. 

CLARENCEA.O’BRIEN Registered Patent Lawyer 
926 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


PA frite today for free 





| Made Hardly Enough 
to Support My Family 
foaeace| 


When I think back to this time 
last year and recall that I was 
then making barely enough for 
my family to live on, I can hardly 
realize that my present salary 
of $400 a month is not just a 
pleasant dream. 
A year ago I was what you 
might call a ‘‘jack-of-all-trades 
and master of none.’’ Today I 
am a trained automobile man, holding down 
the job of foreman in the town’s main garage 
—and all because I made a study of automo- 
biles in my spare time at night after work. 
I first learned about the Home Study Automo- 
bile Course, put out by the Michigan State Auto 
mobile School, through an advertisement I saw 
one day in a magazine—and I have never been 
so glad over anything in my life as over answer- 
ing thatad. The information I received in reply 
to my letter to the Auto School opened up an 
entirely new field to me. For had never 
realized how much money could be made in 
the automobile business—and how many good 
paying jobs were open in it for trained men. 
The information which I received is all contained 
in a Free Book which the Michigan State Auto- 
mobile School will be glad to send you upon 
request—together with a 100-page Catalog of 
the mammoth school in Detroit to which stu 
dents come from all parts of the country. Send 
for the FREE Book and Catalog, as I did, and 
find out how easy it is for you to get into the 
$400-a-month class like myself and thousands 
of other young fellows like me—by just study 
ing about automobiles in your spare time at 
home. Write today. 

Michigan State Automobile School 
808 Auto Bidg.. Detroit, Mich. (The Auto Center) 


ltt ti Rett Mita Betton 

RABBITS PAY IF KEPT RIGHT 

Rabbitcraft Shows You 

Send 50 cents for 12 months penton to 

Rabblteratt and receive free = How to Sell 
Dressed Rabbits’’. Sample copy free 

RABBITCRAFT, Box 5S, LAMONI, IOWA 




















HOW TO START THE CALF * 

“Better to underfeed the calf at the 
start than to overfeed,” says the United 
States department of agriculture. The 
common fault of beginners is to give a calf 
all it wants. If it was possible to feed it 
every two or three hours, ibly no harm 
would result. After gomg for eight or 
twelve hours without food, however, the 
calf is likely to gorge itself and develop 
digestive trouble. 

A calf which weighs fifty pounds at 


birth requires about eight pounds of milk 
a day, while a 100-pound calf needs twelve 
pounds. When skimmilk is substituted 


for wholemilk, do not increase the amount 
in order to make up for the butterfat 
removed. 

A uniform temperature of ninety de- 
grees is necessary for the most satis- 
factory results. 

When it is impossible to get high quality 
milk for calf feeding, reduce the quantity 
~f feed. Calves will not suffer so much in 
development from underfeeding as they 
will from digestive disorders caused by 
poor milk. 


A STUDY OF PASTURES 


How to get the most out of pasture 

ands is one of the problems the United 
States department of agriculture has been 
studying. The results of the investiga- 
tion will be announced in the govern- 
nent’s exhibit at the National Dairy 
Exposition which will be held in Syracuse, 
New York, October 5-13. 

Another feature of special interest will 
be the exhibit showing the relative _<— 
of various f For many years dairy 
feeds have been selected sseundl ing to their 
protein, carbohydrate and fat content. It 
was assumed that proteins in the different 
feeds were equal in value. Government 
tests with cows show that the value of 
proteins vary according to their source. 
The department of agriculture will show 
vhat feeds contain the most valuable 

proteins for milk production. 

The above features are only a sample of 
the vast amount of valuable infovmation 
which has been collected for those who 
1ttend the National Dairy Exposition. 


SILAGE FOR COWS 


While it is not practical to send the 
ows south for the winter, a very close 
substitute for such a trip is found in corn 
silage. Every farmer knows that 
grass is the ideal ration. Silage closely 
resembles grass in that it is succulent or 
juicy and runs in food nutrients, 
especially carbohydrates. 

Cows getting good silage are better off 
n fact than those on poor grass. Their 
oats are glossy and their general appear- 
ance is that of cows on luxuriant grass. 

An additional advan in feeding 
silage has been found. Milk from silage- 
fed cows is richer in vitamine C than from 
ows on dry feed. Silo filling time is soon 
here. The man who will have a herd of 
cows to feed next winter cannot afford 
to have a silo stand empty. 


SUBSTITUTE SOILING FOR 
PASTURE 


My pasture has practically run out and 
my cows are shrinking so much that I am 


considering cutting corn from the field 
- . Do you believe this will pay?— 
5 


It ae will pay you to maintain as 
large a flow of milk as possible even tho 
you may have to cut some of your ner 
ture corn todo so. We presume 
more than enough corn for the def soa you 
have one. In that case we would not 
hesitate to use corn for a soiling crop. 


That was a wise banker who first re- 
‘noved his office partition so that he eould 
‘ee whether there was any milk on the 
shoes of his ve borrowers. No 
wonder his tthe bas nore increased—and dairy- 
men have gotten their loans, 
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The “Sweetest”? Running 
De Laval Ever Made 


The 1928 De Laval Separator 
‘which has now been on the market 
for over nine months, and of which 
there are already more than 75,000 
in use, is acclaimed on all sides as 
being the best De Laval ever made, 
and that is saying a lot. 

This new De Laval has all the 
efficiency, quality, durability and 
the advantages of former De 
Lavals, plus: 


—A self-centering bowl which 
eliminates vibration, causing it 


Saves the Most in 


to run smoother and adding to 
its efficiency and life; 

—More uniform separation 
and less variation in the cream 
test; 

—Still easier running, and 

—Greater convenience, through 
the use of a bowl holder which 
is now attached to the supply 
can support. In addition, this 
new De Laval has other im- 
provements and refinements, all 
of which give its owner the 
greatest ,value obtainable in »s 
cream separator. 


Summer Months 


A De Laval will soon pay for 
itself any time, but more quickly 
during summer months. Then 
the greater capacity, easier clean- 
ing and handling of the De Laval 
are most appreciated. Quick, easy 


the highest quality of both and 
often means the difference between 
profit and loss. 

Why not see your De Laval 
Agent or write us about secur- 
ing one of these new De Laval 


and thorough handling of milk and Separators? Sold on easy 
cream in hot weather maintains terms, from $50 and up. 

The De Laval Separator Co. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

165 Broadway 29. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


“De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


4 TIMES Around the World with ONE DILING 
100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil: 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, 
/ other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be awonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-ciled Aermotor during the past 
wea eight years in pumping water. 
, Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? at ties wipes’ of un Aqemates etter eins Sea 
at the same speed that it makes when 
the weels tn 9 dave, os wold gp Seas ties an a year, 
Gravel on an average 27 mllc per day ov about mies no 9 hours each 
oilag at least once @ week. Inst it marvelous, then, that a windmill has has _ been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
Auto-oliled after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
enclosed and flooded with oi] all the time. It gives more service with less attention than 
ane other pies ot aay oe Se fem, To wind-mill satisfaction buy the 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill 
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CLIMAX x Corp., 59 Swan St., BATAVIA,N. Y. 
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THAT FROZEN WATER TANK 

Some years ago I built a large concrete 
tank near the well to supply water for 
the stock lo prevent the water from 
freezing in cold weather I followed the 
customary method of using a tank heater. 
This caused extra work, as it is no easy 
matter to start a fire in the tank heater 
every morning thruout the winter. 

lo overcome the difficulty I built a 
stable for young stock, making the 
building 18x24 feet, putting it on a con- 
crete foundation and making a concrete 
floor. I lighted it well and arranged for 
proper ventilation. For convenience it 
was located ten rods from the supply tank 
and five rods from the barn. In this build- 
ing I placed a second water tank connected 
with the first one by an underground, 
galvanized iron pipe one and one-fourth 
inches in diameter and below the frost 
line. Both tanks were on the same level. 

lo give the stock access to the water 
in this tank from the outside I made two 
doors in this corner—one on each wall. 
These doors are opened only when the 
stock is being watered; at other times they 
are kept closed. When this stable is full 
of young stock the animal heat keeps the 
water from freezing; in fact, it does more 
than that. It holds the water at the right 
temperature for the stock, a fact which is 
important, as we specialize in dairy cows. 

During the summer the supply tank 
near the well is used for the cattle and the 
other for the horses, but during the cold 
weather the supply tank is kept covered 
to keep it from freezing and the other tank 
is used alone 

As a further advantage from this ar- 
rangement we have a double supply of 
water that can be used from either tank 
and is sufficient in quantity to carry us 
thru a day or two of calm weather when 
the windmill does not run. As an addi- 
tional protection against such a contin- 
gency, the power shaft from the nearby 
milkhouse is extended thru the wall of 
that building and furnished with a pulley 
and belt connecting it with the pump 
jack. The power is furnished by the gaso- 
line engine in the milkhouse—the same 
engine which furnishes power for the 
separator and the washing machine. 

By means of this arrangement we are 
assured of plenty of water at all times.— 
EK. H., Iowa. 


CAUSES OF CALF TROUBLES 

Stunted calves and much trouble may 
be avoided by following the suggestions of 
L. Stevenson, Ontario, Canada. He sums 
up the cause of calf troubles in the follow- 
ing graphic manner: 

Cold milk today—warm milk tomorrow. 

Sour milk today—sweet milk tomorrow. 

Sour, dirty feed pails and troughs. 

Dirty pens—flies—no protection from 
heat and sun. 

Feeding too much or too little. 

No drinking water. 

Lice. 
BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 

Continued from page 12 

small rivers and the water in these is 
utilized whenever and wherever possible, 
about sixty-four percent of the rice fields | 


being irrigated in this way. Then come | 


the reservoirs and other means to provide 
for the balance 

Nearly all of this irrigating work is done 
by men and women who labor long and 
hard at this tiresome work. Human labor 
is cheaper than any ordinary mechanical 
contrivances. These people are making 
ull kinds of experiments with plants and 
developing many varieties and trying to 
find rice, for instance, that will grow and 
mature without so much water It is 
interesting to know that about four 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





thousand varieties of rice-plants are cul- 


tivated n Japan 
But in thinking of Japan we must not 
rget that fiftv vears wo Japan was one 
the most backward countries on earth 
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Westinghouse How long, in an emergency, would 
Farm Light the battery keep your lights burning, 
Batteries your engine running, your starter work- 


are long-lived ing without being “fed” by the gen- 


and dependable. - 
Large capacity, erator? That’s something to ask about 


thick plates, ° 
durable, deep- when buying a new car, or a new bat- 
grooved sepa-| tery for your old car. 


rators, strong 


= as The Westinghouse Standard is OVER- 
SIZE. It carries in reserve up to 20 per 
cent more power than ordinary batteries 
of like type and size. And, under the 
Westinghouse guarantee, for eighteen 
months there is no charge for keeping 
it in the highest serviceable condition. 
Service everywhere, and a battery for 
every car. 
WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 


Swissvale, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUS 


BATTERIES 


From farmer boy to Sales Manager— 


Rex 8. Reese, now a Fuller District Sales Manager, worked on his father’s 
farm until he was of age. The next ten years were spent in various jobs, the 
last eight with an elevator company. Rex was now over thirty, and had a 
family of six to support. He wanted to earn more money, but no opportunity 
seemed open tohim. He had read the Fuller Brush advertising (similar to 
the full page 75 of this issue); he had also read of the great success of 
hundreds of men since becoming Fuller Men. Reese hesitated because of 
never having any selling experience. But, when he saw the success a friend 
of his, also without previous selling experience, had been making selling 
Fuller Brushes, Rex quit his job and became a Fuller Man. He writes: [ 
made more money with Fuller from the very start than I got after eight years 
in the ald job, and my success is entirely due to the training I received, and 
the splendid methods of the Fuller Organization."” Asa result of this train- 
ing, Reese earned good money and several promotions, and has now reached 
the position of District Sales Manager. 


F uller trains you in Salesmanship FREE 


—you earn while you learn 


Are YOU ambitious? If so, Fuller would like to hear from you, for he is looking for men to sell 
Fuller Brushes right in country territory where they know the people. It offers to the man, young 
or old, who may not want to continue farming, the opportunity to build up his own highly successful 
business right in his own community. Fuller gives you the necessary training and teaching in Sales- 
manship, and so starts you on the same road of success that he has started hundreds of other men 
Write for booklet ‘‘Out of the Rut" telling how some of the world’s best sales- 
men owe their success to Fuller. Address Sales Manager, 


The Fuller Brush Co., 1072 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 




























and you will hear promptly from the nearest Fuller Branch Office. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm | Elm Street. Quincy, Ub 

AK FIL M _Special trial offer: your nert 

¥ KOD S- kodak film developed 5c—prints 

Inner Armor for auto tires. Prevent Zceach. MOSER & BON, 2240 St. James Ave., Cincinnat! 
blowouts. Double mileage. Easily | 


] ° D the r oat . 
Auctions Recession te Ree wait Big orofts. | Read All of Successful Farming’s Ads 








































Such gigantic strides forward as she has 
taken during the past generation have 
never been equalled by any nation in all 
the history of civilization. No people are 
more eager or quick to learn new things. 
The ten years between my two visits has 
made many great changes. You never 
saw such eagerness for knowledge as is 
manifested on every hand. In Osaka I 
spoke to 250 young men in a night school 
and never did I see such interest among 
young people. 

In one denominational school that 
could only accommodate four hundred, 
last year there were sixteen hundred ap- 
plications. The government school sys- 
tem of Japan is hardly equalled and not 
surpassed by that of any nation on earth. 
Japan boasts that ninety-eight percent 
of the children of school age are literate. 

While I want to be entirely fair to 
this country, yet attention must be 
called to some things that show that these 
statistics are in a measure at least mis- 
leading. A child does not exist officially 
until its birth is recorded. Thousands of 
illegitimate children are born whose 
births are not recorded and if someone 
will not stand as sponsor for these children 
they cannot enter the regular public 
schools and are not counted at all in 
statistical tables gotten out by the govern- 
ment. 

Of late some effort is being made to 
establish schools for these unfortunate 
children, but as yet, | was told by an old 
resident of Tokyo, there are multiplied 
thousands of these children in that great 
city who are practically without any 
chance for an education. 

Neither is a marriage legal in Japan 
until it is recorded. Many of the men 
oppose the recording of marriages and in 
thousands of cases this is not done. Here 
again statistics are misleading. A man 
can take a wife, keep her for months and 
if she does not suit, abandon her and the 
woman has no recourse. 

But after all, the Japanese can teach 
the world some great lessons. They are 
always kind to their children and you 
never saw so many smiling and seemingly 
happy children anywhere. No wonder 
Japan is called “‘The Children’s Paradise.” 
Then even the “riksha” men have a code 
of honor that is remarkable. One will 
not pass another without some apology. 
| saw one of these machines break with a 
heavy man and throw him and in a jiffy 
a dozen of these men were assisting, 
not only the man who had fallen, but 
offering sympathy and assistance to their 
unfortunate brother. 

Japanese men seldom if ever fight with 
their fists. Neither do they swear. In 
these and other ways they put us to 
shame. They are also giving great credit 
to missionaries these days. I visited 
with the assistant mayor of Tokyo and 
he is an earnest Christian man. He told 
me all about his project to provide 
apartment houses for poor people and 
gave me a photograph of one of these 
large buildings which is just now being 
completed and the plan is to simply make 
the project pay its way, not a dollar of 
profit in it for him or anyone else altho 
it involves the expenditure of tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

The Disarmament Conference in Wash- 
ington was one of the greatest blessings 
that ever came to Japan. They are in 
dead earnest about this matter and are 
disarming faster perhaps than any nation 
on earth. One of‘these great leaders at 
Washington was told by his college that 
if he came out openly for the Hughes plan, 
he would be assassinated as soon as he 
reached Japan by the militarists but he 

uid he expected it; that the army was 

practically his own child but sometimes 
if a father sacrificed his own child he 
would save multiplied thousands of 
ther children; that he had considered 
ll of these things and was ready to make 
the sacrifice for the good of Japan. 
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VERY Case tractor owner soon discovers that he can place 
EB absolute confidence in his machine. Years later he again 
discovers that his tractor has outlasted and outworked 
many others. These valuable advantages are largely due to the 
efficiency and durability of the Case built engine. This engine 
is really remarkable for its power and fuel economy. No other 
tractor engine has such an enviable reputation for durability. 


Reserve power increases durabiiity by preventing overloading of 
the engine. All Case engines have 20 per cent or more reserve over 
rated power. 

Durability is the result of many Case features. All moving parts 
are well balanced. All bearing surfaces are large. Lubrication is 
positive and largely automatic. All working parts are fully enclosed 
and protected from dust and dirt, including the cylinder barrels and 
pistons, which are protected by an effective, patented, Case air 
washer. All parts are easily accessible for adjustment, and all can be 
readily renewed. The material used is carefully chosen to insure 
durability, and is tested to uniformly high standards. 

For two good reasons, the Case engine is mounted crosswise on the 
rigid frame. The belt pulley is on the engine crankshaft where no 
power is lost through gears—a simple spur gear transmission is used, 
more efficient than any other type of drive. 


For these and many other reasons Case Tractors are dependable, efficient 
and highly durable. An interesting booklet, “Better Farming with Bet- 
ter Tractors’’, tells the whole story. Write for it. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


(Established 1842) 
Dept. H 24 Racine Wisconsin 
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THE 100 INSECT POWDER 


ways Ready 
Never Fails 









@ The mos. modern of 
flashlights — Powerlite 
takes its own current 
as you press the lever. 
& Dependable under all 
conditions because it 
needs no battery 
& Not affected by damp- 
ness. Rugged in con- 
struction— wonderful in r 4 
performance. po stage prepaid | 
© For the auto, summer = ° 
camp or around house. The Powerlile G | 
Liberal guarantee. Send enaarmen? - | 
for tims letthe wender today! La kewood Ohio 
~: re 
> ‘ 
__. Uiven for a little o 


Cameras, Hamilton Rifles your spare time. A 


few hours work wilidothe trick. Write usnowforcomplete information. 
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Now, with this wonderful new 
wer saw, all the back-breakin ork 


he PTE 


‘OTTAWA 
4-in-1 ak SAW 


Biter: Bicg*heran. o:Baye Trial 
10-Year Goarentes. ” 
OTTAWA MFG, CO. 


2126, me Wood Street, Ottawa, Kans. 
Room 212 eo Putsburgn,Pa. 
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In ce than common 

Best by 99 % pure, 94% germina’ don. mahi a 

per ba Thiet is @ sayir of $3, » © . = 
the best hardy dodder-free 
order and save this money. is “te is nit us yout | 
quality, tested and guaran to stand either state | 
or govt. test. We can furnish »— grade 3 
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PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE 
Dept. 2202 Cleveland, 


ARM FEN 


1 Gente arod wot: 
og Fence, 


Prepaid in in ii. and on 
Se in lows only s 
more in other states for freigh 
From F 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write for free catalog now 
NTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Bex 135 MORTON, ILLS. 
IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Piain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
— Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders fil promptly. 


asus The Cincinnati iron Fence Co., Inc. . 
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RANGER $5 aMonth 


Finest bicycle built—44 Styles, co! 
ore and sizes. Factory to Rider = 
ces. FREE delivery, express paid on 
3Odays free trial.Cash oreasy pay'ts. 
TIRES lamps, wheels and equip- 
ment at baif usual prices. 
Send no money. Write today for 
bis. “atalog pte yt es, ¥ 
ial plan and marvelous of \" 


MEAD CYCLE CO. °°". CHICAGO \ 


Our Advertisements Are Guaranteed, 
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/next year she again purchased a hundred 


it 


tslog> | this year. 


| least ten cents above market price as they 
/are guaranteed to be strictly fresh. 


| scraps. 


THE HENS PA 


By NELLE G. 


.N years ago Mrs. Downen, Miami | 
county, Kansas, did not know a great | 
deal about raising chickens tho she 

did know she had a growing family to edu- 
cate and that the rented farm on which | 
they live did not always produce — 
returns to meet their growing n 
“For a few years I kept a small flock of | 
urebred Buff Plymouth Rocks, a beauti- | 
ul bird,” she said, ‘‘and sold their eggs at 
a fancy price for hatching.” 

It was this start which gave her the 
inspiration to expand her poultry business 
but she was not satisfied with her breed of 
chickens. She wanted better layers. 

After studying various poultry journals 
and farm magazines she chose the White 
Leghorn as most nearly the “all-purpose 
hen.” 

In 1912 she bought a hundred eggs of 
the purebred White Leghorn strain. The 


eggs and began culling her flock by the 
Hogan test, keeping only the best laying 
stock and selling the Buff Rocks and the 
|eculls. She then began setting the eggs 
| produced by her own flock but established 
a practice she still continues. Every other 
year she buys a hundred eggs of the very 
yest strain, or new stock of the highest 
grade. Sometimes this stock consists of 
only one cockerel to mate with the best 
hens, sometimes a trio, one cockerel and 
ye hens. 

A year ago she paid $25 for a cock from | 
/a 300-egg hen. By trap-nesting she se-| 
| lected her fifteen best layers, mated them 
with him and raised 350 chickens from that 
‘one pen. The cockerels from that mating 
| sold for $5 and $6 each. 

As she kept constantly culling and re- 
placing she was selling eggs at a fancy 
price Sor hatching baby chicks. This 
latter became her specialty as she says it 
brings the greatest net returns. Three 
years,ago she hatched 7,000 baby chicks, 
selling them at twenty cents each. Two 
years ago she sold 3,000 and last year 4,000. 

fer plans are made for a still larger sale 














Her present flock consists of 300 birds 
and from them she saves all her eggs for 


setting. She sets 1,250 eggs at one time, 
running four incubators. She is regularly 
filling 100-egg orders from a distance. 
During the winter specially selected 
eggs are sold to tee hotels and cafes for at 


Sometimes the hatch outnumbers the 
sales order so she makes a run of broilers. 
Two years ago in March she sold, in two 
weeks time, 500 seven or eight weeks old, 
at an average price of fifty cents. These 
were shipped to Kansas City and sold 
directly to hotels. 

For twenty-four hours after hatching 
no food is given, then sour milk and pre- 
pared mashes, which contain no meat 
After they are two weeks old they 
are then given meatscraps, ground and | 
|mixed grains. In spring she prevents 
'white diarrhea by giving no water until | 
the chicks are three weeks old, but the | 
hatches in Warm weather are given plenty | 





of water. A plot of ground close by is| 
sown to oats in early spring to furnish | 
green food for them. ’ 

A strict account is kept of all returns 
and expenditures. 
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ID THE BILLS 


CALLAHAN 


in a convenient place and under each date 
she jots down the number of e laid 
that day, and should the egg production 
fall off she also jots down what she thinks 
might be a cause—too cold water, very 
| windy, scant food, or whatever else and 
‘then she studies and observes closely to 
| find the true cause. 

She is a keen observer of her hens and 
is constantly, unceasingly, culling. The 
culls are sold and this is a source of income. 
A year ago they brought $347.50, and last 
year $225. 








Mrs. Downen and one of her prize roosters 


As I looked around at that beautiful 
flock I wondered how she did it. She has 
no fancy, modern buildings, pens or runs 
but she has a knowledge of poultry born of 
experience, patience, persistence and faith 
in the future. Her chickens have paid 
their own expenses, built a a lain 
hen house, clothed the famil the 
grocery bills, hired help, pai ay a car, 
painted the house, and sent her two charm- 
ing daughters thru high school. Berenice 
is to become a teacher and Blanche will 
attend a commercial college. ‘The hens 
will take her thru,” said Mrs. Downen, 
smiling. ‘“They’ve never failed us even 
tho the crops have. People advise us to 
buy a farm of our own, but we are working 
to the end that we may have a comfortable 
home on a smaller farm, close to town, and 
devote our time exclusively to selling baby 
chicks.” 

“Is your husband as interested as you 
are?” I asked. “Oh, of course, he wasn’t 
at first, but when he saw what it really 
meant he became a willing helper.” 


BUTTERMILK FOR PULLETS 


How buttermilk helps shorten the 
period between hatching and egg laying is 
told by H. A. Bittenbender of the Iowa 
state college poultry pe arg ws on 

Last year a flock of pullets belonging to 
the department started laying 109 
after hatching. At that time they walahed 
slightly more than old hens of the same 
breed, showing that they were mature. 
About fifty percent of them continued 
laying during the following summer. 

‘The pullets received no water, except 
in the form of buttermilk, from the time 
they were hatched until some weeks after 
egg laying started. Their other feed con- 
sisted of a dry mash containing three 
pounds of bran, two pounds of cornmeal 
and one-fourth pound bonemeal. 

One of the greatest aids to successful 
winter egg production is a large number of 
| pullets in prime condition. Slow maturing 


| pullets will not lay until the following 


spring. 


It is just as profitable to keep the farm 
flock culled for wool and mutton as for 


A large calendar hangs | eggs and white meat. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


this Bridge to Success 


Learn a Successful Trade in 8 Weeks 


Sweeney System of Practical Experience 


If you like mechanics and want proof 
that you can make a real success in 
the auto and electric business look at 
the sixty thousand Sweeney trained 
men, many owning their own business, 
in all parts of the U. S. and foreign 
countries. These men learned their 
trade in eight weeks at the greatest 
trade school in the world, the Million 
Dollar Sweeney School. No previous 
experience is necessary. You will learn 
here by the Sweeney System of Prac- 
tical Experience, with tools, not books, 
by doing the actual work with your 
own hands on all kinds of cars, engines, 
parts, etc. The cost of training is 
small. Real jobs, success and inde- 
pendence reward the trained man. 


With over TWELVE MILLION auto- 
mobiles running, the demand for 
mechanics, demonstrators, chauffeurs, 
truck drivers, garage men, etc., is 
greater than ever before. Countless 
opportunities in cities and towns and 
even remote places. 


If you are mechanically inclined I 
want also to tell you of many oppor- 
tunities, not merely of getting em- 
ployment at $50.00 a week and up, 
but of owning your business, of estab- 
lishing yourself as a garage owner, or 


partner, mechanic, vulcanizer, tire 
dealer, battery station, automobile 
agent. 


This is a young man’s game—a game 
that doesn’t take much investment, 
but does require training. Every man 
is a capitalist who has trained hands, 
trained brains, and KNOWS WHERE 
TO LOOK for opportunity. Of the 
Sixty thousand men I have trained I 
estimate that 20,000 are in business 
for themselves. I want you to read 
letters from hundreds of men just like 
you, without experience, but with 
energy, who prepared themselves by 8 
weeks intensive training at the Million 
Dollar Sweeney School, for the big oppor- 
tunity afforded by the automobile and 
electrical business. I am making a spe- 
cial THIRTY DAY OFFER. That is why 
you should not delay. The first step is to 
send for this big free illustrated catalog. 


FREE RAILWAY FARE 


If you will come now I will help by paying your railway fare from any point 


in the U. S. to the Sweeney School. 
COURSE. 
for you! The first step is to send for my Free Catalog. 


I will also give you a FREE RADIO 
I will also tell you about my New Offer—a wonderful opportunity 


Get all the facts. 


Big Free Catalog and Special Offer 





Get my big FREE 64-page catalog. It shows hundreds of actual photographs 


f men at work in my magnificent new school. 
opportunities in auto and electrical business. 


le in. 


to join the crowd. 


Interesting letters from graduates telling how they made good. 
how men come from all over the world to this big school. 
Tells everything you want to know. 


Tells all about wages, profits, 
Explains step by step how you 
Shows 

Makes you want 
I will gladly send 


i a copy beautifully illustrated. No Colored Students accepted. Emory 


). Sweeney, President. 


LEARN 


A TRADE = 
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Be Your Own Boss 
Sweeney Men Make Good! 


Dear Mr. Sweeney:— Telford, Tenn. 

I have been doing pretty well. We have 
the only Garage in Telford and are located 
right on the State Highway. I can recom- 
mend the Sweeney School to anyone wishing 
to enter the auto business and I wish I could 
spend six months more there. 

Roy E. Morrell. 


Dear Mr. Sweeney >— Emden, Mo. 

I have set up a garage here 40x50 Ft. Am 
doing a good business since I started, in May, 
1920. I have not failed to handle anything 
yet that has comein. They cannot stick me 
for I have been through the Sweeney School. 

Homer Calvert. 


Dear Mr. Sweeney:— Monticello, Ky. 

I graduated from your school about 
eighteen months ago. I liked it fine. I was 
the only one of the class to make a perfect 
grade of 100 per cent in the final examina- 
tion. I have had a good steady job ever 
since I came home. Hoping you every success, 
I remain. Wade Dougherty. 


Dear Mr. Sweeney :— Soda Springs, Idaho 
Just a few lines to let you know that I am 
getting on fine in my work; have a good job 
here now, but expect to have a business of my 
own next year. Arthur L. Hopkins. 





Dear Mr. Sweeney:— Farmington, N. H. 

I graduated from your school about a year 
ago. The past year has treated me fine, but 
mostly on account of the training I received 
at your school. I started in a garage here 
and worked for eight months, then quit for a 
better paying job. It is like I have said 
dozens of times—I wouldn't take ten times 
what I paid for my schooling if I could. I put 
my best Into it ali the way through. 


Vance Frazer. 











LEARN 


PRACTICAL 
ELECTRICITY 


If you prefer electrical work I have the 
finest practical electrical course in the 
United Statesy You can qualify in three 
months for a real job by the Sweeney 
System of Practical Experience. You don't 
need to be an engineer or scientist to in- 
stall, operate and repair all kinds of elec- 
trical machinery. We teach with tools. 
You learn by actually working on our 
$150,000 special equipment in this world- 
famous Million-Dollar Trade School where 
we have turned out 60,000 trained me- 
chanics. 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 

Dept. 1210 Sweeney Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send me free without any obligation on my 
part 
Schoo 
Auto and Electrical Business. 


your 64-page 


} eatalog and your Sweeney 
News. 


Tell me of the opportunities in the 
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FATTENING BROILERS 

Broilers are young, rapidly growing 
chickens of the wyandotte, rock or red 
breeds that will dress from three-quarters 
to two and one-half pounds each. Great 
improvement in quality and increased 
size can be obtained in this class of poultry 
by a little extra feed for two weeks previ- 
ous to selling. 

H. L. Kempster of Missouri puts the 
birds in a house or in a flat-bottomed coop 
in a comfortable, light, dry place. The 
feed, during the two weeks of confine- 
ment, consists of a soupy mash fed twice 
daily in such amounts as the chickens will 
clean up in from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
The ration consists of cornmeal, seven 
pounds; middlings, three pounds, and 
milk, twenty pounds. The corn and mid- 
dlings may be mixed at the rate of seven 
to three and to each pound of the mixture 
add one quart of milk. Sour milk or 
buttermilk is necessary during the fatten- 
ing process. Feed in troughs and remove 
all food that remains unconsumed at the 
end Sf twenty minutes. It should be fed 
to other fowls to prevent souring. 

Troughs or feed must not sour or diges- 
tive troubles will result. Chicks grow 
rapidly under this treatment and fre- 
quently gain one-fourth of their original 
weight in two weeks. These gains are the 
cheapest put on the chickens. 


PREPARING FOWLS FOR SHOWS 

Considering the keen competition that 
exists in most poultry shows nowadays, 
getting ready isn’t always the simple 
task so many consider it to be. One can- 
not expect to win at a worthwhile show by 
merely picking out a few fowls from the 
house or yard, sticking them into a coop, 
and rushing them to the showroom. 

To begin with, see that your bird is free 
from all insects, and continue to watch 
closely for them, applying louse powder | 
often, but not in such quantities as would 
damage the plumage. Next, see to it that 
the quarters are kept clean, for unless the | 
birds are in perfect physical condition they 
will not condition well for the showroom. 

In feeding, use a variety of grains so as 
to produce meat as well as muscle and 
bone, and if you have selected a bird with 
the right kind of frame, it will be but a 
short time until it will be up to standard 
weight. Feed an occasional mess of sun- 
flower seeds or a little linseed meal in the 
dry mash, as either one has an excellent 
effect on the feathers. Don’t try to bring 
the fowls up to weight in a week or two by 
feeding fattening foods, such as corn, 
exclusively, or you will have a bird that is 
blocky in shape on account of being over- 
fat. Shape counts a great deal with most 
varieties and with most judges, therefore 
it pays to be careful of it. 

Handle the fowls often, but never 
roughly, and the week before the exhibi- 
tion takes place, place them in coops for a 
while each day, handling them as much as 
possible, so that when brought before the 
judge they will show no fear but will stand 
erect and show off their best points. 

Clean the fowl’s shanks and toes every 
time they get very dirty, so that the scales 
will lay close to the skin. Occasionally 
use a little sulphur and lard for cleaning, 
and the day before the show rub the shanks 
with vaseline; this will give them the rich, 
clean color so much desired. A little 
vaseline on the comb and wattles will 
also have a good effect. 

If you are breeding white birds, or 
partially white, it is almost always neces- 
sary to wash them before taking to the 
showroom. This not only makes them 
whiter, but causes every feather to fluff 
out and assists in bringing out the true 
shape of the bird. Washing is often 
neglected because inexperienced people 
are afraid to try it—yet it is not difficult. 
About two days before you expect to 
enter the show, place three tubs in a room 
where the temperature is about seventy 
degrees. The first tub should contain 
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More and better fabrics 


Compare “Big Yank’’ 8 Winning Features 
with an ordinary work 4, Big, roomy curved 

: holes. 
shirt. Note the closer , Fae ake 
weave and heavier weight = mail 
of “Big Yank” fabrics. ~ Form fting 
Open it up and see its 4 Cuffs wideand extra 
generous size. If you 5. Reunforced faced 
can’tget““BigYank” from 6, Reinforced front 
your dealer, write us. 2, Ton en bring 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING CO. collar. 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 8. Big, se-inboreed 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS pockets. 








as changed conditions demand the wire- 
less so does modern farm use demand 


a salt that is Quick~ dissolving! 


NEW, DAY knoeleder marke the" gees Fie: ttt ray esta cat 
end of the old belief that salt is onl ‘al ay Ii salt 

PF _ Phe pon salt - Cube a salt with all the mosture remo As 
pe. Ha comparative y non- Packed in a branded 70-pound bag, whi as 
porous, slow to dissolve—slow in big as a 100-poand fH A, — 

netration. Another looks like a Send f for “‘Meat Curing @ and 
Tard of fow penetrate hard, slow dissolv- tter Making on the 
Te a value. THE ee ' SALT TCO, Akron -- 
Farmers Salt is a soft, Chicago 


COLONIAL as SALT 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt beats Block Salt for cattle feeding. It is pure, evaporated 
Salt—never causes sore tongues or sore mouths—always insures animals getting enough. 
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GEO. B. FERRIS. 932 Union Grand Rarios, Mich 
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CHICKS & All kinds. Big illustrated 
Chie book and full information 
free. Our prices and quick delivery willsave 
you money. COMFORT HATCHERY, 
» BOX'S, WINDSOR, MISSOURI. 








CHIX LicP 14 varieties. Best laying 
strains. Big catalog free. . 2 
Boo Rock lic; 
th Hatchery, Bex SF, Clinton, Mo. we or Ot a hy a — , 12e: 


BABY CHICKS—Fight week pullets. 16 breeds. | Assrt. 9c ; Assrt. large breeds, 10c. Catalogfree, 
Write for circular. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 




















fairly hot water. Douse your fowl into | 
this, to thoroly soak the feathers, after | 
which you need have no fear of them | 
breaking. Then use some good soap and | 
rub well all the parts that are dirty, work- 
ing the lather well into the plumage until 
every trace of dirt is removed. 

The second tub should next be used; in 
this one have clean water, that has the 
chill taken off. Use no soap in this water, 
but merely rinse every feather of the bird, 
before removing to tub No. 3. One of the 
best ways is to have an assistant pour the 
water over the fowl, thus washing out Las 
much of the suds as possible. 

In tub No. 3 have cold wafer, in which, 
if you are washing white birds, a little 
bluing has been placed, and after'a thoro 
working out in this tub, your bird will 
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come out clean, white and free from soap. 
It is very essential that all the soap be 
rinsed out, or the feathers will not fluff as 
they should and your work will be in vain. 
Take towels and dry the fowls as much as 
possible and then place them in a room 
where the temperature is about ninety 
degrees. After a few hours you will have 
birds that you will be proud to show. 

Now they are ready to be placed in 
exhibition coops, the bottoms of which 
have been covered with dry, clean straw. 
Change this straw often, or every time it 
becomes a little soiled, so that the feathers 
may not beconre dirty again before reach- | 
ing the judge. 

It is important to have roomy, neat | 
coops. Many a good bird has failed to get | 
the coveted blue ribbon for the reason that | 
it was exhibited in a coop that was so 
small, or so low, that the specimen could 
not stand properly to show its shape. The 
front should also be made so that a good 
view of the bird can be had at all times, 
and not closed up with clumsy lath or 
heavy rounds.—B. 8., Ind. 





GOOD PULLET RATIONS 

When the pullets have reached the age 
of from four to five months, dependin 
upon the state of maturity, they should 
be separated from the cockerels (if this 
has not already been done) and placed in 
permanent quarters. At this age they 
should soon begin to lay, and it is well to 
start feeding a mash containing a larger 
percentage of animal protein than is con- 
tained in the chick, or growing mash. 

For the past year we have had good 
results from a mash and whole grain ra- 
Sa according to the following 
schedule: 

Egg Mash—20 pounds coarse cornmeal, 
20 pounds shorts (best grade middlings), 
20 pounds wheat bran, 20 pounds com- 
mercial beefscraps or meatmeal. 

Whole Grain Ration—100 pounds whole 
corn, 100 pounds off grade wheat, 20 
pounds oats. 

This ration may be altered, without de- 
tracting from its value, by using ground 
oats in the mash ration, and omittin 
them in the other, but in the first method 
there is not the inconvenience of having 





to grind the oats. 

For a perfectly balanced ration the 
above should be fed exactly as put down; 
that is, with each 220 pounds of whole 
grain, 80 pounds of mash should be fed. 
Or, if the oats are ground, with each 200 
pounds of whole grain one must feed 100 
pounds of the mash. 

We feed the whole grain ration in a deep 
straw litter, covering the feed well, thus 
forcing the hens to exercise. The feed for 
the morning meal is placed for the fowls 
the evening before, insuring them a meal 

s soon as they get off the roosts. We 
make the evening meal the heaviest, at 
least in winter, when the nights are long, 
ind the birds remain on the roosts for long 
periods. The mash should be fed in 

pen hoppers and be kept before them 

t all times.—C. L. H., Mich. 


Late molting is the mark of agood pro- 


ducer. 
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CHAINS 


ON’T wait until after the first 

skid. Put Weed Chains on your 
tires at the first threat of rain, and 
you will have protection against 
injury, car damage and lawsuits. 


Weed Tire Chains are now made 
in two patterns: WEED DE LUXE 
with the Reinforced Cross Chains 
that give much greater mileage, and 
the familiar WEED that has safe- 
guarded motorists and pedestrians 
for so many years. 


The name WEED is stamped on 
the Cross Chain Hooks and on the 
new Lever Locking Connecting 
Hooks of Weed and Weed De Luxe 
Chains. 


On Rainy Days 
It Always Pays 
To Use Weed Chains 
For Safety 








AMERICAN 


Rqc2 Bridgeport, Conn. 

In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: 

Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Chains For All Purposes 











What is your 
Annual Income? 


You can Increase it. 

Represent us in your locality by sell- 
ing our monuments and Memorials. 
Many farmers and business men can 
make over $2,000 a year. 


Write for particulars. 
COGGINS MARBLE Co. 
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275 Main 8t, Canton, Georgia 
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HOW TO TRAP HAWKS 

H. J. Heineman of Missouri was a heavy 
loser from hawks until he started to trap 
the m. Telling of his experience he says: 

“Late in the fal' of 1921 I set a few steel 
traps with the intention of catching 
skunks. One morning I found in one of 
the traps a partly devoured rabbit and 
after taking it up and finding it useless I 
decided to put it back and try to catch 
whatever had been eating it. 

“T caught three hawks there and then 
moved my traps to the bank of a small 
stream about an eighth of a mile from my 
home. There I caught fourteen more 
hawks the same winter, making a total 
of seventeen for that fall and winter. Last 
fall and winter | made some improve- 
ments on my set and doubled the first 
season’s catch. 

“Following is my set: Kill a rabbit for 
bait, chicken may be used but rabbit is 
preferred. Now take the bait, with five 
or six No. 1 giant or any other traps that 
wiil grip high on the leg, to a warm place 
near a small stream sareue an eighth of 
a mile from residences. Place the bait one 
or two feet from a tree. Make sure it is 
securely tied by a wire. Then tie the 
traps by long wires to a tree and arrange 
them around the bait so it cannot be 
touched without a catch being made. 
Traps should be set lightly and covered 
with leaves or grass.” 


NATURE’S DISINFECTANT 

Sanitation is of prime importance 
around the poultry yard. The poultry 
raiser who becomes lax on this point wil 
sooner or later, find his flock overrun with 
vermin and disease. Therefore, disinfec- 
tants should be used freely and often; but 
in this connection it seems that many of 
us are likely to overlook the best and most 
plentiful of all disinfectants—sunlight. 

Let the purifying sunlight into every 
possible corner of the poultry house and 
runs as far as possible. This is a point 
that should receive consideration when 
the house is built, but if neglected then, it 
is still possible to get fresh air and sun- 
shine in by opening wide every door and 
window on sunshiny days. 

Once a week empty all drinking vessels 
—using temporary ones that day—and 
give them a good sunning where the direct 
rays of the sun get to them for at least 
half the day. We all know how sweet and 
clean a good sunning will make milk 
vessels, and it will do the same for poultry 
drinking fountains. 

Once, when a severe outbreak of sore- 
head occurred in our flock, we found that 
sunning the drinking vessels, coops, runs 
and houses helped materially in bringing 
the disease under control and since that 
time we have been ae advocates of 
nature’s disinfectant.—M. 





A SIMPLE EGG TESTER 

\ convenient egg tester can be made in 
a few minutes as follows: Take a piece of 
cardboard 8x12 inches. Fold it over and 
trim the open edge so it will be slightly 
wedge shape—six inches at the top and 
three and one-half inches at the bottom. 
Round the top into a semi-circle. Hold 
the cardboard in the hands and press on 
the edges to make it barrel shape. Then 
paste a piece of strong paper or muslin 
along the open seam As soon as the 
paste dries the tester W ill he ready for use. | 

Hold the tester in the right hand. Put 
the large end to the eyes, like a stereo- 
scope, and with the left hand hold the egg 
at the small end. Turn toward the sunlight 
or lamplight and the interior of the egg will 
be plainly visible. 

This tester is not only less complicated 
than those generally used but it is as fast, 





or faster, in operation also Eggs for 
market that are the least bit doubtful 
should be tested before they are allowed 
to leave the place. This tester offers a 





quick, method of doingthe work.—M. F. 
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Load of Clover Seed grown one mile of Buhl. Crop averaged more than $200 per acre. 


At About One-Half 
Regular Rent 


You can have a farm all your own under what we believe to be the 
most unique terms ever offered in gelling high class farm land. 
Federal Land Banks and Joint Stock Land Banks loan money on 
land over a period of thirty years; the interest and principal are so 
divided that you pay one-thirtieth of the total amount each year and 
at the end of thirty years both interest and principal are paid. 

The above is known as the amortization loan plan. We are offering 
for sale on our project irrigated farms under the thirty year amorti- 
zation plan. The amount you pay per acre each year is about one- 
half regular rent. 

Dairying, the live-stock industry, and the raising of clover and alfalfa 
seeds are being followed very successfully here, while general agri- 
culture is being carried on. Thousands of acres of corn, oats, wheat, 
barley, potatoes, beets and beans are grown in this section each year. 
In order to insure the right kind of development special care is taken’ - 
in offering these terms. Only responsible farmers who are able to 
start right are admitted. 

For detailed information and literature write 


Idaho Farm ‘Development Company 
Buhl, Idaho 














Calls 


Visit Canada this summer—see 
for yourself the opportunities 
which Canada offers to both 
labor and capital—rich, fertile, 
virgin prairie land, near rail- 
ways and towns, at $15 to $20 
an acre—long terms if desired. 
Wheat crops last year the big- 
gest in history; dairying and 
hogs pay well; mixed farming 
rapidly increasing. 


Homeseekers’ saa on 
Canadian Railroa 

If you wish to look over the 
country with a view to taking 
up land get an order from the 
nearest Canadian Government 
Agent for special rates on 
Canadian railroads. Make this 
your summer outing—Canada 
welcomes tourists—no pass- 
ports required—have a great 
trip and see with your own 
eyes the that 
await you. 

For full information, with 
free booklets and maps, 
write to Asst. Deputy Min- 
ister of Canadian Dept. of 
Immigration 


If the public in general had to 
pay for reading matter, all it costs 
to produce it, farm papers and 
newspapers would be sohigh priced 
that few people would take any. 
Everyone will admit that the wond- 
erful progress of America is due to 
our general education, the nation- 
al habit of reading, and the vast 
number of newspapes, farm papers 
and other periodicals which num- 
ber far more per capita than pub- 
lications in any other nation. 


FREE // Wrist Watch 

















Guaranteed [Time Keeper. 
Given for selling only 30 cards 
of Dress Snap-Fasteners at 10c 

per card. Easily Sold. EARN 
BIG MONEY OR PREMIUMS. 
Order your cards TO-DAY. Send 
“a0 money. We trust you till goods 
are solid. 


1 orn SPECIALTY CO. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


is you have an iNveaucn writé 
for our guide book, “HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT”. Send 
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AN EGG-SELLING AGENCY 
The farmers of Meeker county, Minne- 
sota, knew long ago that they did not get 
what was due them for their eggs, yet they 
believed that there was nothing to do but 
to take what they got. When they woke 
up, however, and discovered that a better 
market for their eggs could be secured, 


they created an egg-selling agency at 
Litchfield. 
This agency, organized last winter, is 


functioning thru the local creameries, so 
that graded eggs can be sold in carload 
lots that command premium prices in the 
New York market. To get sufficient eggs 
to make carload lots, the receipts of the 
creameries in the county are joined; and 
as seven of the cooperative creameries 


have now pledged themselves to pool 
their eggs, the shipments are quite fre- 
que nt. 


There is a contract between the pro- 
ducer and the association, under the terms 
of which all eggs laid by hens owned by a 
member are marketed thru the agency. 
Speaking of the association, T. G. Stitts, 
county agent of Meeker county, said: 
“The eggs are delivered to the creamery 


at the same time the farmers bring in the 
cream. Here the eggs are graded as to 
size, color and quality by the butter- 


maker before they are shipped. We have 
begun shipping straight carloads of eggs 
to New York, where our eggs have been 
sold for some time. We are using the 
larger commission firms and find that they 
- very glad to get Minnesota eggs that 

have been carefully graded and are strictly 
fresh. The farmers are paid on the pooling 
basis after the eggs have been paid for. 
We do not pay cash for eggs at any of our 
creameries. All the eggs are sold by the 
fieldman for our cooperative creameries.”’ 

Of course, from the proceeds there is 
a deduction to cover the cost of marketing. 
There is a temporary deduction of one 
cent a dozen which will be used for financ- 
ing the undertaking and for a fund to buy 
needed storage, warehouse and other 
facilities. 

The first carloads of eggs were shipped 
this spring and the result was a surprise 
to most of the farmers. They immediately 
became more interested in chickens and 
began to formulate plans for mcreasing 
their flocks. “I see now that I can treble 
my chicken profits in a short time,’’said 
one young farmer the other day. “T’ll 
get more and better chickens and make 
the flock give me a good yearly income. 
It is no longe r going to be a minor source 
of revenue.’ This farmer is right. 

Referring to the Meeker county agency, 
Budd A. Holt, of the economics depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota, said: 
“Under the unorganized marketing of eggs 
the possibilities of the hen have not been 
even touched. Furthermore, there is a 
good demand for premium quality eggs in 
the cities, and a much greater demand can 
be stimulated.”’ The farmers, too, accord- 
ing to Holt, are ready to supply better 
eggs, if they get higher prices. 

The Litchfield egg marketing agency 
has so far been very successful. There is 
hardly a farmer in Meeker county who 
does not believe that thru the new cooper- 
ative endeavor the money received for 
eggs will be doubled within a year. The 
price these farmers get for their eggs now 
is nearly twice as high as the price paid 
the m before cooperative marketing was 

tarted.—C, O., Minn. 


SELLING YEARLING HENS 


[ have been told quite often that good 
poultrymen sell off their yearling hens and 
keep only pullets for layers. W 2 you 
ulvise this practice?—Mrs. A. F. W., Ill. 

When lights are used to ‘Bey ’ the 
pullets and in addition a forcing ration 
s given to make the pullets lay very 
ieavily thru the first season, they had as 
well be disposed of, in the opinion of 
reliable poultrymen. 
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Diagram showing how the voice carrents 
weaken in the long distance transmission 
and are restored by “‘repeaters.”’ 








canis Nature’s Forces 


Without the telephone “repeater,” the entire elec- 
trical power available on the earth would not be 
sufficient to make trans-continental speech com- 
mercially possible. The three thousand repeaters 
now in use on Bell System long distance lines have 
increased the talking range of every telephone by 
thousands of miles. By making possible the use of 
smaller gauge wires, repeaters have kept down the 
cost of equipment by millions of dollars. 


The repeater is only one out of scores of scientific 
developments of equal or greater importance in the 
advancement of telephone service. Bell System 
progress has been a continual encounter with seemingly 
impossible barriers, and a continual finding of new 
ways to overcome them. Each step in extending the 
range of speech has come only after years of study. 
Each important piece of telephone apparatus has had 
to be created for the need. Each working day this 
pioneering goes on. Nature is harnessed to a new duty 
and mechanical ingenuity improves the tools of service, 


as fast as science finds the way. 


Not only is the Bell System daily conducting research 
within its own nation-wide organization, but it is study- 


world. 





toward Better Service 


ing the discoveries of the whole world of science for 
their possible application to telephone service. 
by such eternal vigilance has the United States been 
given the best and cheapest telephone service in the 


Only 


“Bett System” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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A Blazing Hot Fire 
at Turn of Valve— 
New Kind of Fuel 


Don't burn expensive, dirty, coal and| 
wood! A new cheap fuel gives three 
times the heat—and gives you the con- 
venience of city gas, without a single 
change to your range, heating stove or) 
furnace. No more ashes, smoke, soot 
er coal dust—no getting up on cold 
mornings to build fires—no heavy scut- 
tles to carry—no worrying about coal 
strikes and shortages. 


Amazing Invention— 
3 Times Heat of Coal 


An amazing invention—called the Oliver 
Oil-Gas Burner — actually 
burns 95% air—using only 
5% oil, (the cheapest fuel 
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there is)—turning them into 
an actual gas that burns with 
an intense hot flame. No 
wicks, no odor, no smoke, 
no carbon. Absolutely safe 
—will last a lifetim uar- 
anteed to give ae eat- 
ing satisfaction. No wonder 
over 150,000 housewives 
have installed this wonderful 
invention. No wonder we 
receive thousands of letters 
of praise for this amazin 

heat that can be nanited 
to any degree, when and as I6 Models; 
you want, by simply turning "\2uyrang® 

a little valve. 
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If you mail the coupon at | 


o A - “ 
ots — once you will be in time to | 
make big money— $500 get the Special Low Price 
Y* i Introductory Offer Mr. | 
ey ctesmex'ae | Oliver is making to the | 
“$15 a week readers of this magazine. 


But you must act quickly; | 
by doing so you will be en- 
titled to this special price 
whether you buy now or 


Exclusive terri 

real co-operation. 
Write at once for ores 
Sample Case Offer. 
teresting literature and 
full details ne ob liga- 








tion. Write B 
Oliver President, at later. Mail the coupon 
address below. . 

immediately. | 
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OIL-GAS BURNER 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. 
2012-H Oliver ~~; St. Louis, Mo. 
Oldest and largest manufacturers 

of Otl-Gas Burners in the world 
Canadian Distributor ; 2012-H Oliver Bldg., T 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views here'n expres by our subscribers are 
nét necessar‘ly our views. We do not ask you to 
agree wich them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 
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FILLS THE GAP 

To off-set your “Gone, Wet Subscriber,”’ L. B. V., 
Ohio, count on five years more from me at the 
B. V. seems to 
forget that for the past year in Ohio there were 
terf. thousand less men sent to the workhouse than 
| during the last year of the open saloon, and a 
[age percent decrease of orphan children sent 


» homes; also drunkenness has fallen from 

33, 0. in 1918 to 17,655 in 1922 
xen the college student, J H. of Ind., rubs 
bak r- “mst real scholarship a few years, he will 
condescenfl to not only read your fearless ‘ ‘pro- 
ye of square deals from every viewpoint, 


1e will be soliciting just such men as your staff 
are ja themselves to be, for a job! — E. L. L., 
Ohio. 


HURTING OWN TRADE 
S. F. can't be beat for a farm paper. We get 
many useful ideas from it. We would like to see 
more about feeding cows to produce more milk 
and more about the balanced ration. Can you tell 
us why so many farmers use oleomargarine in- 
It seems to > brad are hurting 

their own trade.—Mrs. F Mich. 


ADVISES 'S COLLEGE STUDENT 

The letter in thé June number from the college 
student advising you how to conduct your journal 
was interesting, hot to say amusing. I am a college 
graduate and more, for I studied for years in 
Europe after receiving my degree in the United 
States. 

I want to compliment you on the excellence of 
your journal. It is well adapted to the needs of 
farmers or farm owners of which I am in the 
latter class. I often wonder how you can get out 
such an extensive publication at such a very rea- 
sonable rate. 

I would advise the college student that he has 
by no means learned everything when he receives 
his degree from college. he is not satisfied with 
8. F., let him produce a better publication for 
the same price and under the same circumstances. 


| That would have more weight than any amount 


of tins. His advice reminds me of that from 

ish teachers. Every teacher of English from 
ee ack to Harvard can tell where Shakespeare 
made his mistakes and how his writings could be 
improved, but America is still waiting to herald 
its first Shakespeare or indeed anyone who can 
anywhere near approach him in the way of pro- 
ducing able writings.—W. H. M., Ill 


GIVES IDEAS ON SURPLUS 

In the May number of 8. F. under the heading 
of “Who Can Bu the Surplus?” you make the 
statement that ‘The United States cannot under- 
take to restrict its agriculture so that it will not 
have these products to export.” 

In connection herewith I wish to make a few 
remarks: How can we afford to produce a large 
surplus? The original plant-foods in our soils in 
laces of the East are long ago exhausted; 


many 
in the West they are fast becoming so, and a sur- 
plus is produ only by an additional drain upon 


the fertility of the soil, which had better be con- 
served to our own people, and not squandered 
upon a lot of fellows at their own price, whose 
=e occupation seems to be to fight and not 
wor 

The European people are using nearly forty 
percent of our surplus farm products, the price 
we get for it reacts to establish the price for the 
other sixty percent that we sell at home. Under 
| @ system of this kind is not the American farmer 


lon a par with the European laborer in purchasing 
| power, while he has to buy at home upon a highly 


protected market—the excuse for which is the 
difference in labor cost here and abroad? I believe 
in a limited amount of protection, but I do not 
believe the farmers of this country should produce 
a surplus large enough to establish the price for 
all their products, because protection ceases to 
function when there is a surplus. d 

I believe our farmers ~ ome A first produce 
enough for home consumption, and if there is a 


surplus, sell it and take the loss. 


It seems to me that at least thirty percent of 
the people now engaged in farming could mate rially 


improve their own well-being by getting into some” 


other business, more remunerative, and most any 
of them are. The captains of industry are clamor- 
letting down the bars of immigration. 
ag surplus engaged in farming?— 


8S. Dak. 
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SHOULD BE THANKFUL 
Mr. Editor, are you not thankful that a 
colle ge sti ident told you in June issue just how 
to make a farm journal interesting? 

You should make haste and change this maga- 
zine as per his suggestions, and then you will have 
him for a subseriber. See? Of course, the student 
is in college now and has no need for farm journals 
but I° suppose he still eats food that comes from 
the farm. Sure, editor, you should never have 
ment ned booze 


Now, 


in your paper for we all know 








The student 
never said, but it might be interesting to him if 
you would devote a column or two to describing 
the latest steps or moves in such dances as the 


that booze is a harmless critter. 


I feel 
F. and 
Ind. 


fox-trot, the toddle, the guinea wiggle, ete. 
sure that J. H. has carefully ore Be 
knows there is no good in it.—L. C. B 


GRATEFUL FOR HELP 

I want to tell you how much we appreciated 
your letter of helpful suggestions, and thank you 
for the recipe for canapes Martha. It saved us 
the trouble of searching for a canape that would 
carry out the color scheme. We thought the canapes 
would make an attractive first course and not 
overwhelm the banqueters either. Your letter 
has helped us solve our ro ms very readily and 
we are grateful.—Mrs. A. G., Nebr. 


MORE ABOUT GRAIN STACKS 

I read your article for June: “Making Weather 
Proof Stacks,"” by Edwin L. Antonen. 

Now, I am like Mr. Antonen; I learned to 
stack from my father. He taught me to lay the 
bundles close together on the outside so as to keep 
out the rain and keep the middle full. I had to 
get down on my knees and pack every bundle. 
That called for a boy on the stack to pitch bundles. 
Where this boy stood, the stack would settle most. 

When I left home, I went to Nebraska and Kan- 
sas. I found what my father had taught me was 
a wrong principle. I stacked a good many years 
and from three to five hundred acres of both 
headed and bundle grain. 

The first thing A making a stack is to com- 
mence in the center and set the bundles up just 
like you would for a shock of grain and keep this 
up till near the outside. Then flatten out more. 
This stack will stand in water for days and not 
wet above the first joints in the straw. 

The next thing is to get on the stack with a fork 
and don't get nearer the edge than the third tier. 
Don’t try to set the outside courses too tight to- 
gether but p the center well and lay close. 
Never have a + on the stack to pitch bundles. 
He will spoil the stack. 

You can gauge the width of the stack by the 
fork handle. I make either round stacks or ricks. 

to guarantee my stacks against any rain. 
Your letter for June was all right for the bilge 
and for top ha” if and all wrong in packing the out- 
side too soli f these instructions are followed 
a stack can’t leak as the inside is packed 
outside is left loose to settle —J. B. W., 


A “KEEN-CUTTER” 

It is pretty hard to keep quiet after reading 

some articles on the sommes page. Especially 
the idea of a fellow who wrote an article entitled 
wAnether Wet Gone” in June number. 

1 think somebody must have cheated him out 
of a good drink of whiskey or beer when he was 
nearly dying for a plain drink. 7 dog with good 
horse sense knows that prohibition has brought 
about better conditions. Children and wives are 
fed and clothed better. Men are holding their 
jobs longer and doing better work and more of 
it without the strong drinks. Prohibition has 
benefited people in ways too numerous to mention. 
I will not argue this any further because anybody 
can see if they want to that prohibition has been 
a wonderful uplift to humanity. 

L. B. V. says in the last ph of his article 
“Show or name any person voted for pro- 
hibition who will not take a drink of liquor if they 
can do so in a sneaking way 

I for one voted for prohibition and absolutely 
against any kind + liquor. w not taste or 
drink any it if I had all one to drink it. 
And I know of many others. 

That man does a know a good paper when he 








and 


sees it. I Am 4 Mr. T. Meredith and his staff 
are doin t to ah a paper that is a keen- 
cutter. Phat is what all God-fearing people want. 


ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 

I have taken your paper a good many years 
and always liked it, but think I can see some room 
for improvement. Give us cuts and descriptions 
of handy devices, articles on farm or land survey- 
ing, articles on the farmer who negligently or 
otherwise fails to keep up his a fences and al- 
lows his stock to steal a livin from his neighbor, 
his hogs to root up his neighbor's bluegrass pas- 
ture. The ‘aws are too lax to have any terrors 
for such offenders. Articles on night marauders 
or skunk hunters who sneak around your farm 
in the night, and the best methods to deal with 
them. The farmers don’t want all soft soap. 
You gave us a first-class article on the booze 
question; treat some of the subjects I have named 


j} in the same manner. 





Then, there is the farmer who is always bor- 
rowing tools or machinery and brings them home 


| damaged, without a word about their condition, 


leaving the owner to stand cost of repairs.— 
M. E. B., Mo. 


COVER THE TANK 
A suggestion on “How to Fix the Tank.” Put 
a lid on the tank. It is more needful in summer 


than winter but also a good thing for winter. A 
cover will keep the chickens and birds away. 
The water will be clear, and not have a green 


scum on it if kept in the shade, and will be much 
cooler for the work horses. I tried it, thinking it 
would help and was very much surprised at the 
results.—G. C., Il. 
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‘Our LowPrices 
MakeYour Dollar 


Worth 100 Cents t 
Here? 





Gordon-VanTine 
Home No. 516 


A wonderful value in 
a 5-room house, with 
bath. Roomy porch. 
Built-in kitchen case. 
Unusually well plan- 
ned and convenient. 


1920 Price 1922 Price 


$2768 $1907 
Now$1643 


Quality Unchanged 


Other Farmers Are Building! 
You Can, Too, At Our 
Low, Reduced Prices! 


Write for Latest Books and Estimate on 
Your Needs! econ re tore | 


Don’t think you have to put off quantities—and despite larger recent Beers iemigeteed 
building your new home and barn just advances, we are still selling as low as 
because lumber costs have advanced wedid six months ago— when we put 
in your community. prices down below anything quoted 

Hundreds of home builders have in four years. 
proved that Gordon-Van Tine prices So today, Gordon-Van Tine prices 
are so far below thepresent retailmar- represent actual value on a par with 
ket that today they are actually less farm products. A bushel of wheat or 
than wholesale. Save $500 to $2,000! . corn will buy more value from Gordon- 

When everybody else pushed prices Van Tine than from any other lumber 
up, we pushed them down. At the concernin America. Prove it! Send for 
time lumber prices were at their low- Gordon-Van Tine books and prices. Get 
est we secured material in immense our rock-bottom freight-paid prices. 































Build Quick by Ready-Cut! A, a 
You can buy_any Gordon-Van Tine thing numbered according to blue print. 5,000 Build- 
building Ready-Cut. That means that we Saves astoundingly in labor — as much ing Material 
do sawing, fitting, beveling of all heavy as 30%. Cutsout 17% lumber waste. And Bargains 
timbers at factory. You and hired man cen gives you a stronger, more substantial, . 4 | 
put up as fast as you can nail. Wefurnish _ solid construction because all strains and Everythingforbuild- | 
complete, easily followed plans—every- _ stresses are figured beforehand. tog st ropetrios- 
Thousands of Other Items in Our Free Books! Gulch, shipment. See 
rial Catalog. 
Jap-a-Top Gordon- Lumber Building 
~~ ik ag 
Surfaced uality Meeting  Varuish 
Roofing aint Window oar 2 
Green or red; % Goes further. Sash whee 
Ibs. to roll. Complete Lasts longer. Doors in | 
with nails an - Special kinds Roofing a i 
ment. Fire - resist- - for every pur- Nails Garages i 
ing; guaranteed 15 pose. Highest quality house All oe? , rR — |. 
. Me 4 oan ; Lumber ready-cut, bundled Sa —— 
at er ww Per and marked. Build it your- Cabi umns Wallb 8 ds 
lowe= prices. =" Roll Galion self and save money. incts mn. jell boar 
athroom and Flumb- 
20-Year We Ship FREE \Qothrosss ond Phamb-/~ 
Guarantee! When You Say Books! 
We are the onl If you can’t build at once, Tell us what you plan on ‘eg —— 
concern in the build- we will das your — building yy will ae 
ing business that 60 days if desired. isper- you any or all of our valu- af 
gives you a 20-ye mits you to take advantage able books. Show photos, Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
arantee. Gees of present low prices. Ask plans, specifications, build- Address Desk R-35 at Off_iice nearest you 
1,000,000 resources us about it. ing material items. 


Send me Free Books. I expect to 


Send Us Your Bills to Figure! 


Gordon-VantTine ee ae ae 


Satisfaction Guerenteed or Money Back | Name 


H (Address Desk R-35 Pacific Coast Mill: 
dome Davenport, lowe ee eS Chehalis, Wash CO 
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POTTING GERANIUMS FOR 
WINTER BLOOMING 
Chis geranium was growing in a bed in 
: partially shaded spot during the summer 
und made a rather tall, soft growth. The 
branches were cut back in the fall to make 
& more compact plant. It was potted in 
a rich compost of rotted chip dirt and 





stable manure added to garden soil, 
petted in October and brought to a south | 
window. It began to bleom in January | 
and this picture was taken in the middle | 
of Bebruary. The variety is Madame 
Poitevine, salmon pink in color. 

If the plant had grown in full sun it 
would have been stronger and if the ti 
of the branches had been cut baek in July 
or the first of August it would have made 
the breaks for new growth soomer and | 











————— ee 


would have been ready to pot by the first 
of September. It would tone filled the 
seven-inch pot with roots much sooner 
and begun to bloom very likely by Christ- 
mas if not sooner. When taking up gerani- 
ums from the.garden I always cut back | 
quite severely, using the tips of the! 
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Your Ford won't buck and jerk when 
you throttle down—if you equip it 
with Type 600 Bosch Ignition. 


The engine will be smooth and 

flexible at low speed—it will accel- 
erate just as smoothly when you 
speed up. 
After a traffic tie-up, you'll dart 
away ahead of the crowd. You 
won t evert have to touch the spark 
lever. 


You get wonderful results when your 
Ford is equipped with Type 600 
Bosch Ignition. It banishes ignition 
troubles—adds power—keeps plugs 
clean, and makes starting easy. 


Try it—you get your money back 
in 30 days if you're not satisfied. 


Order through your dealer or direct. 


AMERICAN BOSCH 
MAGNETO 
CORPORATION 


Box 6023, Springfield, Mass. 





SR TS TS SE 
branches for cuttings. These make small : — — 
plants for winter blooming. I take a a 
butcher knife and cut six inches deep} 
round the plant just a little less than the 


SHOES ARE ‘GOOD SHOES AT REASONABLE PRICES 


size of the pot I plan for it to fill. It is 
left then until new growth starts and then 
potted, when the roots cut will have many 
fine branch roots. I take up with the least 


possible disturbance and pot, giving good 

iramage, for geraniums will not stand wet 
} > 

soil.—R. R. 


LATE SUMMER PLANTING 

Moving into a farmhouse where the 
ylossom garden had not even had a little 
part in the plans of the former tenant I 
was much disappointed not to find a single 
one of the old-fashioned hardy perennials 
that I think ought to be in every garden. 
Indeed, there were not more than half a 
dozen dead zinnia stalks to tell where there 
had been a slight attempt at raising flow- 
ers. Now these perennial plants cost from 
a dollar a dozen to a dollar each, and I had 
no dollars to put into them. I must resign 
myself to wait until the annuals came for 
blossoms, which is rather late unless they 
are planted very early in cold frames, of 
which I also had none 

But I resolved that I should have 
plenty of them next year. As soon as the 
first crop of lettuce was out of the way, 
about the last week of July, I cleared a 
nice big bed and started my perennial 


garden for the next year. I chose just 
nine sorts because I was not sure they 
would grow so late in the season. And I 
was not in any way disappointed. The 


varieties I planted were calliopsis lancelata, 
a bright golden yellow perennial with 
daisy-like blossoms rearing their heads 
about two feet above the ground; gaillardia 





or blanket flower, a red and yellow single 


We have in our 116 stores a wonderful assortment 
of kinds and styles of high-class, stylish shoes 
suitable for Men, Women and Boys in all walks 
of life. They are made of high-grade, selected 
leathers. Fine Calf and Vici Kid shoes are our 
specialty. The quality, style and workmanship 


are unsurpassed, 


If you have been paying high prices for shoes, why 
not try a pair of W. L. Douglas $8.00 shoes? They 





= 
YOU CAN ALWAYS | 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W LDOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


ee 














THE FINEST SHOES IN 
THE WORPLO ARE MADE 


OUGLAS SPrOEs 
ART LCAOTRS IW STYLE 
FIT WEAR AND COMPORT 





ESTABLISHED 1876 


are exceptionally good value. — 
Frankly, is it not worth while 
for you to dress your feet in 
shoes that hold their shape, 
are easy-fitting, look well, 
wear well and are reasonable 
in price? 


°5°65758. 5:59 SHOES 


For thirty-seven years W. L. Douglas name and portrait 
have stood for a high standard of quality and dependable 
value. For economy and satisfactory service wear shoes 
that bear this trade mark. Ask your dealer for W. L. 
Douglas shoes. Look for W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail. price stamped on the sole. 

Refuse substitutes. 

IF NOT FOR SALE’ IN YOUR VICINITY, WRITE 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SHOWING HOW ny 
TO ORDER SHOES BY MAIL. POSTAGE FREE. 12 et oe Brockton, Mass. 


TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town handles W. L. Douglas 
shoes, write today for exclusive rights to handle this quick-selling, 


ke 
quick turn-over line. 




















Read the advertisements in Successtul Farming. They point the way to Better buying. 








blossom much like the calliopsis except 
that it is slightly more rank growing with 
big fuzzy centers in each blossom from 
which it gets its nickname. Then there 
was delphinium belladonna, the most 
sturdy of all the larkspurs; hibiscus or 
mallow that makes such a pretty hedge 
and throws out irene saucer shaped 
blossoms much [like hollyhocks; and 
datura, the florists’ variety of the James- 
town or jimpson weed. The datura has 
blossoms much like the jimpson but more 
than twice as large and double; they look 
like at least three white wax trumpets 
placed one inside of the other. The 
offensive jimpson odor is missing and the 
blossoms are very fragrant. e plants 
are more trailing and not so tall as 
jimpson. 

Nor could I have a garden without 
sweet williams. Seeds planted in the very 
first days of August made splendid bushy 
plants before freezing weather. There 
were all the colors of the pink family. 

Hollyhocks, both single and double, 
grew as heartily as smart weeds. 

But my greatest delight was in my 
daisies. I got a packet of mixed seeds just 
to see how many different daisies I could 
get. When they came up they were dis- 
tinctly of two sizes. Those with medium 
size long leaves and those with tiny round 
leaves. The larger ones were Shasta 
daisies, the big glisteny white single ones 
that look like the best single chrysanthe- 
mums. The little ones were the button 
type that look just like dandelions except 
for color. They were white, light oan 
and rich crimson, and very double. The 
latter type is the “wee modest crimson 
tipped flower” of Bobby Burns’ poems. 

When the plants began to show up I 
protected them with cheesecloth — 
some of the very hottest days and wate 
them well. I kept the weeds out of them 
and hoed between the rows for I had 
planted them in rows just like carrots. 
When winter came I gave them a mulch 
of dead leaves and they came thru the 
winter perfecily. 

When the first gardening days of spring 
came I rodeo the ground for my 
perennial borders and transplanted the 
healthy, well-rooted plants where I wanted 
them to grow. Almost before the last 
snows were off the smaller daisies were 
blossoming and they continued to be a 
mass of color along the edge of the border 
until the gaillardia and calliopsis came into 
blossom. Of course I planted annuals 
every year after that and many more 
perennials and summer and winter bulbs. 
But none of my plants were more thrifty 
and certainly none of them cost me less 
than did the perennials that I grew in the 
late summer for early blossoms the next 
spring. 


HARDY FLOWERING PEAS FROM 
SEED 


August is a good month to plant the 
seeds of the hardy flowering or perennial 
pea. If you know where you can gather 
the seeds near you they can be planted 
fresh and be quicker to germinate. If you 
buy the seeds look in the catalog under 
lathyrus latifolius, for many people fail 
to discover them in the catalogs, and sev- 
eral have written me asking where to get 
the seeds. Keep the soil pretty moist and 
in August they should germinate and 
make nice little bushes by frost. Like all 
of the pea family they do not transplant 
well and should be planted where wanted. 
Dig the soil deep and work up well and 
make it fairly rich, for they will occupy 
it for a long time. It pays to give good 
conditions for the flowers are so much 
finer and the stems so much longer. 

To keep them blooming you must see 
that no seed pods form, for they will 
cease to bloom when they ripen seeds 
and the old vines will turn 
yellow and die for that season. They are 
perfectly hardy and come up from the roots 
each year.—B. A. 
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is sterilized and is the 
most sanitary package 
chat can be made. 
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Wipe the perspiration from your 
brow and get the dust out of your 
eyes. Then drink a cold bottle 
of Coca-Cola and you’re ready 
for hours more of hard work. 
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Buy it by the case for your 
home from your dealer 


Drink 
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Delicious and Refreshing 
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Send 10c for these useful souvenirs 
An attractive of cufflinks, a useful thimble, 
and a book of “Facts” about Coca-Cola, beau- 
tifully illustrated in colors. 









In bottles— 
At fountains 
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The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga., Dept. L-8 
Enclosed find 10c, stamps or coin, covering postage and packing, for 
which send me the 1923 Coca-Cola souvenirs—the cuff links, the 
thimble and the book, “Facts.” 













A RAINY DAY SPECIALIST 
It was the first time that the new neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Peebles, had met with the 
sewing circle of Harmony Corners, and 
the hostess greeted her warmly. 
“We're so glad you didn’t let the rain 
keep you away,” she said. 


“Oh, I wouldn't stay away on account 
of a storm,’’ Mrs. Peebles replied, and 
then added with bright enthusiasm, 
“rainy days are my specialty—at least 
my family say so.” 

Mrs. Anderson smiled rather doubt- 
fully as she replied, ‘“‘Well I don’t like 
these short, dark days. They get on my 
nerves.” 

Mrs. Peebles chatted away as she re- 
moved her wraps, “Oh, I simply won't 
let the weather get on my nerves. When 


I get that feeling I begin to celebrate.” 


The women were all listening now with 
interest and pleasure. Here for sure was 
a new member they would be glad to 
welcome, for she did have a sparkle in 
her eye that no rain could wash out. 

“Go on and tell us about your cele- 
bration,” urged Mrs. Bascom, sliding 
over to sit near the jolly Mrs. Peebles. 

“Yes,” added Mrs. Tracy, “what do 
you do—run up a flag or shoot off fire 
crackers?’ And Mrs. Peebles laughed 


as heartily as anyone at the joke but she 


went on 

“Well, on a cloudy, drizzly day the 
house always looks dismal and I know 
the men will come in from chores damp 


and disgusted and the children won't get 
home from school until nearly dark. 
it's up to me to_make my side of farming 
cheerful. 


™ 


“First, I clean myself up and put on a 
dress that I don’t wear every day or 
one of my faney Christmas aprons. Then 


| try to have something for supper that 
pleases each one. Hot biscuits for Dad, 
beef hash for John, French fried potatoes 
for Dorothy, chocolate pudding for 
Bobby—lI fix something to make every- 
one smile, for you know when there's 
smiling there isn’t much glooming.” 
rhat’s right, my dear,”’ piped 
in Grandma Haskins. 
Tell more, , 
Anderson 
Mrs. Peebles seemed only too glad to 
continue. “And then I always have a 
clean table cloth, a snowy white one that 
is almost the next thing to 
sunshine ; 


too, 


us some urged Mrs. 


“I believe that,” interrupted Mrs. 
Tracy. ‘“‘Nothing sets your spirits up| 
like a fresh table cloth and good food.” 


And if it happens to be Valentine 


Day or some special occasion I slip in 
some little extras, like place cards cut 
out of magazines. Or sometimes I save 


up old jokes or riddles to have afterwards ™ 
“O mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Bascom, 
“vou go to lots of work just for your own 


folks. That takes so much time.’ 

Mrs. Peebles laughed her merry little 
ripple, but replied very seriously,‘‘O yes, 
it does make extra work, but anything 


worthwhile requires time and energy, and 
why shouldn’t we doll up with our good 
dishes and silver and linen and company 


eats’ for the home folks? They're dearer 
to us than anybody else.” 

“Where did you get your idea?” asked 
Mrs. Anderson, as if she thought it had 


been written in a book. 
“That's my secret from my mother,” 
said Mrs. Peebles softly. “We always 





a streak of 


had surprises and rainy day parties and 
some favorite food on rainy days at home, 





and since we're always happy in sun- 
shiny weather on the farm, I learned to 
like farm life 365 days a we Ny And that’s 


why I married a farmer and have never 
been sorry,”’ she concluded with a con- 
vineing smile. 

Mrs. Tracy looked around the circle 
and observed rather thoughtfully, “Say, 
folks, perhaps cloudy day celebrations 
would one way to influence our boys 
and girls to stick to the farm, because 
mother likes it even when the weather's 
dreary.” 

Grandma Haskins nodded her approval, 
saying ‘““Where we're happy is where we 
like to stay.”—E. L 


SEWING ON THE FARM 


My husband having an errand at a 
neighbor’s one day, | went with him, 
thinking to have a few minutes chat with 
Ethel, his wife. We found the auto- 
mobile gone and were turning away when 


the hired man urged us to wait, saying 
that our neighbors would be home 
shortly. I hesitated about going in, for 





Ethel had told me over the ’phone that 
week that she was desperately busy doing 
up the sewing for the four girls before 
school began. She said that she talked 
sewing, lived sewing, dreamed sewing. I 
knew how my house looked at such times | 
about going in during the 
absence the hostess, but as my hus- 
band’s business was urgent, I did SO. 
Imagine my surprise at finding things 
neat, orderly and restful. No gingham 
was piled up on the library table, no 
seamed up skirts on the dining room 
chairs nor unfinished sleeves scattered 
over the various dining room furnishings. 
“She has finished her sewing, got it all 
out of the way, and cleaned house,” 
thought Ienviously. But about that time 
my hostess arrived. She had hardly 
taken my hat before she began talking 
about how busy she was with her sewing. 
“But I thought you were done,” I said 
“Just come 


so hesitated 


of 


Ethel threw up her hands. 





here,” she said. 

I followed her into what had been the| 
library. It had been converted into a sew- | 
ing room and all about it and all over it| 
was the greatest “clean litter’ imaginable. 
There were dresses of all sorts and in all} 
stages from those ripped and ready for} 
dyeing and making over to the crisp ones 
awaiting buttons and buttonholes; enough 
work on hand in that one room to cover 
| half a dozen homes with legitimate dis- 

order. 

The room was light; it had a varnished 
4ioor but no rugs, shades but no curtains. 
In faet, it was furnished much as a dress- 
maker’s shop, with form, sewing 
machine, cutting table, lap board, hangers 
and hooks, pins, needles, thread 

I sat down on a chair over which hun 





dress 


a 


skirt and Ethel edged on another piled 
up with wool dresses and coats to be 
touched up for fall wear. 


“Yes,” she said, “we thought we needed 
a libary but I decided that a sewing room 
was yet more essential; so we put the 
library things into the living room and 
we like it better as it is homier and pleas- 
anter, and it brings us all together eve- 
nings. 

“And as for the sewing room, it is a boon 
to the whole family. Having the sewing 





about is a bother to everybody and every- 











Death to Flies 


N°? poisons to harm children and 
pets. No sticky messes. Just put 
a teaspoonful of BLACK FLAG into a 
folded sheet of papersand blow it into 
the air. Keep windows and doors 
closed twenty minutes. Then you will 


find all flies dead or dying. In the kitchen 
use BLACK FLAG nightly before locking up. 


BLACK FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 


BLACK FLAG is cheap, 
quick, safe and absolutely 
deadly to ants, fleas, mos- 
quitoes, waterbugs, roaches, 
bedbugs, and lice. They 
breathe it and die. Non- 
poisonous to human beings 
and animals. 

Ask your druggist, grocer, 
hardware dealer or depart- 
ment store for BLACK 
FLAGand lookfor the sealed 
glass bottle with the red- 
and-yellow wrapper and 
black flag trademark. Three 
sizes—15c, 40c, 75¢ (except 
west of Denver,Col., Canada 
and foreign countries). Sent 
direct by mail on receipt of 
price. 
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COOKS Pyare! _CANS 


At same ti 








Swelter no more! CONSERVO 
cans 14 quart jars by COLD PACK 
Process. CONSERVO cooks whole 
meal on one burner without watch- 
ing. Marvelous fuel 
saver. 


Send No Money!! 


Test CONSERVO ten 
days. Your money back 
then if you say so. 
Otherwise price is 
ONLY $10 complete, 
prepaid to your door 
(west of Denver $12). 
You pay postman. 
GUARANTEED in every way the perfected 


steam cooker and canner. Sold by hardware 
and house-furnishing stores. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
Dept. E-4, Toledo, Ohio 









‘Secrets of Canning and 
king” mailed FREE. 
Post-card brings you a copy. 
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Make $60 to $100 a Week 
=g 4 a aaa 


lamp. Gives >. brilliant light; 
restful to eyes; ideal illuminetion. 
Kerosene or 

Clean, wig economice!. Barns 
%% air, 4% fuel. Absolutely safe. 
Lights wih match. 100 times 
brighter than wick lamps. Patented. 
Greatest improvement of age. Table 
lamps, hanging lamps, lanterns. 

Work all or spare time. You simply 
take orders. We deliver by Parcel 
Post and do collecting. Com- 
missions peid seme dey you take 
erders. No experience necessary. 
Get started at once. Big season 
now on. Write todey for catalog 

















SWITCHES MADE FROM i CORSINGS. 
Tus New War. Warre For Srrite Booxter 
MRS. E. VANDERVOORT, DAVENPORT, “jowa 














thing. Now, when / get done or it is neces- 
sary for me to quit, I just shut everything 
—all the work and worry—into the sew- 
ing room. No fuss of putting everything 
in order or picking up threads and scraps. 
Then when I am ready to back they 
are just as I left them, and that saves one 
hour a day—three-quarters of an hour 
picking them y my a quarter of an hour’s 
work getting them out and in shape to 
begin again. And you know that an hour 
a to a woman with four daughters to 
sew Le is no small item.” 

wi ope Pe 

try, but I co y wait un 
yyy husband was ready to start for home. 
When we reached home I dismantled the 
store room, put some of the things into the 
attic, some in the cellar, some in the barn, 
and to my surprise I found that | coulb 
destroy a lot of them. 

I now have a sewing room. It is smaller 
than Ethel’s and I have as yet no dress 
form, but I have a light room with table 
machine, - = the ie. é And 1 
have peace and self- t during the 
sewing season.— Mrs. I. G. W. 


SQU 3 from a 
farm (ites Note Boor. 


When baking chicken or meat-pie, in- 
vert a teacup in the center of the pan and 
place the chicken around it. The gravy 
will fill the cup, and the crust will never 
fall in the middle and become heavy. 

A small amount of sugar added to 
canned corn or peas when cooking, or to 
fresh vegetables when they become a little 
old, improves the flavor greatly. 

Melt a small p‘ece of butter in the vessel 
in which you boil milk before the milk is 
put in and it will never stick. 

A cupful of scalded fresh milk added to 
your bread-sponge improves both the 
flavor and the texture of your bread. 

When cooking smoked ham which is too 
salty, put it over the fire in cold water. 
Simmer for ten minutes, then drain, add 
a te nful of brown sugar and fry. It 
will fry quickly and will be a beautiful 
even brown. 

When preparing hash, run a slice of dry 
bread thru your meat-grinder after grind- 
ing the meat and potatoes. It not only 
cleans the grinder, but gives the hash a 
much better flavor. 

A quantity of lettuce may be prepared 
for use and kept in the following manner: 

Wash the lettuce in cold water, drain 
thoroly and in a stone jar or crock. 
Wring a towel out of cold water and spread 
it over the top of the jar so as to exclude 
the air. 

Place in the refrigerator or on the cellar 
floor and the lettuce will be good for a 
week. 

When preparing mashed turnips, try 
mashing two or ee medium-si 
tatoes with them, and add a heapin 
teaspoonful of sugar and a tablespoonfu 
of butter. This rule applies to turnips 
enough to serve six persons. 

Place a pan of hot water in the oven 
when baking either sweet or Irish pota- 
toes. The potatoes will bake more 
quickly and the skins will be thin and 
tender. 

The butter and sugar for a cake may be 
thoroly and quickly creamed by using a 
wooden potato-masher. 

When canning pumpkin, pour a quarter 
of a cupful of sorghum molasses over the 
pumpkin after placing it in the jar. Seal it 
at once and the pumpkin will keep for 
weeks. 

When using cocoanut in pie, cake or 
pudding, soak it for ten minutes in the 
milk to be used in whatever you are bak- 
ing. You will find it improves the flavor of 
the cocoanut.—Mrs. A. D. M, 


‘ores 
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for every risk the Farmer takes-there is a Hartford Policy 





LicuTNING causes 

thousands of fires a year that 
destroy farm property, yet 
lightning is only one cause 
of loss. 


To help the farmers of Amer- 
ica check up the property 
they own, so that they can 
wisely insure against fire and 
lightning, the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has pre- 
pared a handy inventory 
book, called “MY PROPER- 
TY.” It makes it easy to fix 
the value of your buildings, 
their contents, your live 
stock, and all kinds of 
personal property. 


Send for this booklet. 
the coupon. 








Use 
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fr @ POINTS ON e 
<¥} ETIQUETTE 


Did you ever stop and listen to your- 
self talk? There are so many little dis- 
courtesies that we commit thoughtlessly 
in conversation, and speech, you know is 
one of the barometers of our culture and 
breeding. 

First listen to your voice. I hope that 
it is “gentle and low and sweet, an excel- 
lent thing in a woman,” or, if you happen 
to be a man, that it is clear and manly. 
Some persons “swallow” their voices, and 
few things are more annoying than to try 
to carry on a conversation with one who is 
careless in that respect. When you are 
alone, away out in the field or woods, 
carry on an imaginary conversation with a 
friend and see if you can improve your 
tones as well as the wording of your 
sentences. A voice should ordinarily 
sound friendly as well as clear. 

“ rhaps you wish to follow the example 

- Demosthenes, that renowned orator of 
ab nr Greece, who overcame a bad case 
of stammering by talking with pebbles in 
his mouth! 

\re you one who begins each sentence 
with “Say!” or “Listen!’’ and allows each 
statement to trickle off im an “And-uh’’? 
I hope not, for these habits are rude in- 
deed. 

When you have not understood some- 
thing that another has said, do you say, 
“What?” baldly, or do you say, “I'm 
sorry, but I did not just understand. 
Don't, under any circumstances, say 
“Pardon me!’ Say “Excuse me,’’ or, 
“T’m sorry,” or, “I beg your pardon.” 

Questions and Answers 

“Can you give me one definite rule for 
introducing one person to another? And 
what should I say when introduced?” a 
puzzled girl inquires. 

There is one simple way of introducing 
one person to another which is always 
correct. That is to repeat both names, 
with a rising inflection on the first and a 
falling inflection on the second, thus 
“Mrs. Brown? Miss James’; or “Miss 
James? Mr. Barr.” Mention the older 
one’s name first when introducing two 
women or two men, and the woman's 
name first when introducing a man to her. 
Two men always shake hands when intro- 
duced; a woman may extend her hand if 
she chooses to either a man or another 
woman. Never ignore an outstretched 
hand; it is extremely rude and unkind to 
do So). 

Both persons who are being introduced 
say simply, “How do you do?” When 
parting aiter a conversation, &2 man may 
say to a woman, or one woman to another, 

l am very glad to have met you.” The 





reply is simply, “Thank you.” Remember 
the se ste ps: 
1. introduc tion: “Mrs. Brown? Miss 


James.’ 
‘How do you do? 
glad to have 


Response: 
2. On leaving: “I am very 
met you.” 
Response: ‘Thank you.” 
Bertha Averille. 


BAKED STUFFED TOMATOES WITH 
CHEESE 

Cut a slice from the stem end of ripe 
tomatoes of uniform size, and scoop out 
the centers with a spoon. Season these 
cases with salt, sugar and paprika and set 
aside Take half of the pulp scooped 
out and add to this an equal quantity of 
ground or grated cheese. Season, adding 
a bit of minced onion, fill the cases, cover 
with buttered crumbs and bake in a hot 
oven for about thirty minutes. 

Serve on a hot platter and pour around 
tomatoes a sauce made from the remainder 
of the pulp ( oked with tabk spoon of 
butter, seasoned and thickened with flour 
[f left-over meat is on hand this may be 
ground and used in the filling, substituting 
cheese for crumbs on top.— Mrs. A. B.D. 
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Our Aroq 


IKE every other woman, you 
want a powder that stays 
on. Armand Cold Cream 

Powder clings because it is made 
with a cold cream base — the 
original cold cream powder. 

You want a powder that goes 

on smoothly and evenly. Armand 
Cold Cream Powder will not 
flake or cake. It gives a deli- 
cate, creamy look to the skin. 
You do NOT want a “pow- 
dery” look. Armand blends nat- 
urally into the complexion. And 
it comes in six different shades, 


and soap. And the 





ARMAND— 
If it doesn’t cling it isn’t Armand. 


_ OF THE: PERFECT FACE POWDER. 
comes true If 


so that ang can match exactly 
your natural flesh tint. 


You like a powder that is pure. 
Armand powders contain no 
white lead, chalk, rice or other 
ingredient the least injurious. 

You like daintiness, fragrance, 
a pretty box—and your money’s 
worth. Armand gives this and 
more. 

Armand Cold Cream Powder 
keeps you looking your best. 
Try it. The price is $1. Ask 
your nearest druggist for a box. 


If you want to try ALL the lovely Armand toilet aids, send 
us 2Se for the Armand Week-end Package, containing gener- 
ous trial boxes of the cold cream powder, three other delightful 
Armand powders, rouge, cold cream, vanishing cream, talcum 
Armand “Creed of Beauty.” 


Address 


Des Moines 











for 76% 


you can make 
this sweater 


This fashionable sweater- 
biouse takes only 4 skeins of 
Peace Dale Sicilian Floss at 
a total cost of only 76 cents! 
Lovely silky yarn—wide va- 
riety of beautiful colors. Send 
for free directions for knit- 
ting and free sample card 
showing colors in Sicilian 
Floss and other Peace Dale 
quality Yarns. Satisfaction 

aranteed. Peace Dale Mills, 

pt.1428, 25 Madison Ave., 
New York. 





TWO BEAUTIES 


a2 


Watcnes youre 


proud 




















Stings and Bites of 
Insects Cooled and 
Healed by Applying 
Gentle, Antiseptic 


“Mentholalum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans 














Successful Farmers Like Successful Farming. | 











6. oe 
Send M ode! or drawing for 
Preliminary Examinatton 
Booklet free. Highest refere nces 


Best results. Promptness assured. 
Watson EF. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St. , Washington, D.C 
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VACATION DAYS 


It was very warm, even up on the moun- 
tain side where Bunny Puff Ball and the 
twin squirrels lived. Yes, it was quite 
warm, and all the little forest folk were 
taking their vaeations. No one 
tended to work—and why should they, 
when all the bird babies were large enough 
to feed themselves and there was plenty 
of food all around? 

Greeny Bull Frog sat on his log with his 
eyes half-shut. 

“Chur-er-gum,” he said, “you had 
better not do it.” 

“Do what?” asked Weeny im surprise. 

The little boy squirrel had beem sitting 
on the bank of the stream, watching a craw 
fish crawl backwards up the bank. As he 
watched he was plotting mischief. He had 
been so interested 2 wry a little joke 
on Bunny Puff Ball that he had not 
noticed he was talking aloud. 

“Chur-er-gum,” said the frog again; 
‘he who plays jokes usually gets the worst 
of it.’ 

Weeny picked up the craw-fish, being 
careful to hold it just. back of the pinchers 
so it. couldn’t hurt him. As qutetl 
possible he slipped up to Bunny Puff Bail, 
who lay dozing under the pine tree, and 
laid the nari on the little buneh of 
hair Bunny called a tail. The little rabbit 
glaneed behind him and for one little 
moment he was frightened. Then he saw 
the craw-fish was only holding to the thick 
hs a — that couldn’t possibly hurt him. 

thank you very much,” he said. 
He “called to Teeny, who was just coming 
down out of the ‘oak, and asked her to 
look at. his decoration. 

Teeny was very much troubled. Mam- 
ma Squirrel a bad headache, and 
Teeny was playing nurse. She had made 
her patient as comfortable as possible m 
the little house in the oak tree, but what 
Mamma, Squirrel really needed was a very 
soft pillow. 

“Deo you suppose we could find enough 
feathers to make a pillow?”’ she asked. “I 
tried grass but it was too rough.” 

Just then something fluffy hit her on the 
nose. It was a tiny seed with white, 
dewny wings. There were others 
all about. 

“The very thing!” Teeny exclaimed. 

‘But where do they come from?” 
and the little squirrels looked all abowt. 

“There, there!” cried Teeny, jumping 
up and down in her excitement. “They 
are coming from that tall cat-tail at the 
edge of the stream.” 

Sure enough they were, and it. was plain 
that. one cat-tail pulled to pieces would 
make a wonderful pillow. They ran to the 
stream but they eould not reach any of the 
cat-tails. 

Did the summer breeze notice the sad 
little group on the bank of the stream? 
Was that why she went behind the cat- 
tail, took a big breath, and blew that cat- 
tail right over into Teeny’ s outstretched 
paw? I wonder! 

There stood Teeny holding tight to ie 
precious cat-tail, while Weenmy 
gnawed the tough green stock. Seon “ 
was hurrying away to make the soft pillow 
for Mamma Squirrel. 

“Oh, ouch! h, ouch, ouch!” screamed 
Weeny. “Come and help me!” The for- 
gotten craw-fish had fastened itself to 
Weeny’s foot! 

It grown tired of being dragged 
about. on the ground, and had let go of 
Bunny’s tail. In crawling slowly back to 
the stream, it had come upon Weeny and 
fastened a pincher into the little squirrel’ 8 
leg. Bunny pulled it off and carried it to 
the edge of the stream. 

eee belong to the water,” he 
sald. 

And Weeny agreed with him.—M. J. T. 
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There's a North Ridge Brush 
far Every Need and a Need 
for Every North Ridge Brush 
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Women 
No Longer 
Brought to 
Their Knees 


With the North Ridge 
Fibre Scrubbing Brush you 
can scrub your wood or linoleum 
floors quickly, easily, and thorough- 
ly ima full standing position. Comes 
with 54-inch handle. 


Disagreeable, back-breaking, 
“hand-and-knees’’ work in scrub- 
bing is entirely unnecessary. Hot 
water and strong soaps need not 
touck your hands. 


Made of tough imported fibre 
twisted in wire in such a way that 
every part of the brush works. The 
unusual size enables you te scrub a 
floor in about half the time required 
by the old method—and without 
that “tired to death” feeling when 
you're through. You'll want one 
the minute you see it. 


‘We Bring the Brush Store 
to Your Door’’ 


North Ridge Service men Lring to your 
home for easy selection all the latest ideas 
sanitary brushes for 

















Brush Away Your Troubles 
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SECRETS OF ATTRACTIVE TABLE 


Tasteful Garnishing of Simple Foods Adds to the Joy of Dining 


By N. BETH BAILEY 


T tastes so good and looks so pretty!’’ That is the highest 
compliment that can be paid to any cook. Many women 
are fine cooks and some women are true artists but fortunate 

is the woman who combines the excellence of cookery with the 


beauty of art. An 
ordinary platter of 
scrambled eggs and 
bacon may look very 
attractive, or may, if 
the plate is over- 
crowded or messy, be 
a most unsightly ob- 
ject. 

The first and sim- 
plest. point. in the 
making of an at- 
tractive dish is, don’t 
overfill the plate! Do 





shown in a nickel case. This plank is heated in the oven 
Around the edge of the plank is piped a wall of hot riced sweet 
potatoes. The plank may be put back into the oven to be sur 
the potatoes are hot. The cooked steak or chops are placed in 
the middle of the 
plank. On each side 
is a half-head of 
seasoned cooked 
cauliflower. Green 
peppers stuffed with 
corn and baked are 
placed on either side 
of the cauliflower. 
This may be enough 
or one may add green 
string beans. Now, 
we have a picture in 
yellow, green and 


not run the risk of Sweet pickles sliced and opened out in fan shape, and twisted lemon slices white. Don’t over- 
having food spill off convert canned tuna fish into a party supper. crowd. Don’t have 
colors that clash. 


during the serving. 
Don’t serve lettuce 
or any garnish hanging over the edge of the plate. 


Another point is, don’t arrange food in continuous rows on a 
platter. This suggests motion. Croquettes may be placed in 


the center with a 
mound of potatoes at 
one end of the platter 
and the creamed peas 
at the other end of 
the platter. But if 
the croquettes are 
put end to end just 
around the platter 
one imagines a 
marching row of little 
fat soldiers. 

Garnishes_ should 
be simple. A gar- 
nish is used to add 
color to food. If the 

‘food and the dish 
form an attractive 
picture, decoration is 
unnecessary. Gar- 
nishes should not be 
overdone. \ little 
parsley or a dash of paprika may be just 
right, but a large amount is unsightly. 
Neither should a garnish interfere with the 
service of food. 

Another rule in improving the looks of 
food is, do not try to imitate that which is 
unpleasant to eat. Pears and almonds are 
a good salad combination but why should 
one wish to stick the almonds in the pear 
to resemble a porcupine? One woman 
garnished her fruit salad by sticking cloves 
in raisins to resemble big bugs, an unhappy 
thought! 

No food should suggest undue labor nor much handling. 


and salted peanuts. 


One does not wish to eat food that has been molded, shaped and 


vorked until it has deteriorated in flavor. 


No garnish or decoration should impair the flavor or excel- 


lence of the food. 
Mashed potatoes 
may be put inte a 
canvas pastry bag 
and squeezed thru a 
tin “star” tube to 
form pretty potato 
roses. If these po- 
tato roses are well 
seasoned, moist, and 
steaming hot, we will 
vote for them; but a 
cold, soggy, tasteless 
potato, even tho it 
resembles a beautiful 
rose, is an abomina- 
tion 

Motto: Never let 
the flavor of food 
uffer because of the 
lesire to ornament. 

Often the meat, potatoes and other vegetables may be served 
yn one big platter or a round chop plate rather than from sepa- 
rate dishes. If skill is used, an ordinary meal becomes a very 
festive-looking one. In the picture, a hard wood steak plank is 











One does not miss the usual lettuce when an orange 
pottery bowl holds the salad of green string 
beans, cubed carrots, cottage cheese 





An attractive way to serve sliced cucumber. 





Simplified service in its most attractive form means that meat, potatoes and 
other vegetables are arranged artistically on one platter. 


stem end. Fan out the slices and use to 


Don’t have the food 
cold. All this food is served by the host onto the dinner plate. 
This is really a saving on dishes, and’; what an improvement it is 
over the well known sauce dish service. 

Parsley is used to garnish hot or cold meat and 
vegetable dishes. It is not used on sweets. The 
parsley should be divided so that a little may be 
served to each guest. It should be placed in one 
or two little clusters, not encircling the plate or 
bowl. A little parsley may be dropped onto the 
top of soup, a tiny parsley leaf may garnish a 
ball or square of butter. This greenery may be 
kept fresh for a week in the ice box or in a closed 
glass jar. 

Every kitchen should contain a can of paprika 
to be used to give color to creamed soup, potatoes 
or creamed or escalloped dishes and other blonde- 
colored foods. Do not scatter the paprika but 
give the can a shake to make one or two gay 
spots. Select a bright red paprika; that known 
as Hungarian is good. Some is yellowish and 
adds nothing in color. 


Radishes may garnish meats or salads. In 
preparing them leave 


on a wee bit of the 
green. If one wishes 
to make radish roses, 
it takes but a minute. 
With a sharp paring 
knife, begin at the 
root end and peel 
back thin petals of 
skin. Soak in cold 
water to curl the 
petals. Children like 
to have the roots left 
on and have the 

‘tals peeled back 
oom the leaf end. 
This gives quite a different looking radish. 

Cucumbers may be served as a meat garnish, with salads or 
as arelish. An effective way to fix a cucumber is to peel back 
the rind in petal shaped strips half an inch wide. Use a sharp 
paring knife and be 
careful not to cut off 
a petal. Cut from 
the blossom end back 
to within one inch of 
the stem. Carefully 
remove the meaty 
portion from the rind 
and cut into thin 
slices, holding these 
slices in place. Soak 
in cold salt water or 
French dressing to 
flavor, then replace 
the cucumber in the 
rind. Curl back some 
of the rind petals and 
place radish roses on 
the same plate. Serve 
as a relish with the 
meat course. The 
illustration shows one ready for serving. 

Pickles may also be used as a garnish. Cut a cucumber 
pickle in thin slices lengthwise to within one-fourth inch of the 
(Continued page 66 
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There’s warmth a-plenty in every 
room in the home heated by a Sunbeam 
Pipeless Furnace. Pure, fresh air, warmed 
to just the right temperature and health- 
fully moistened, is constantly circulating 
—carrying health and comfort all over 
the house. 

But the cellar in the Sunbeam 
Warm-Air-Heated home is cool and 
dry—an ideal place for winter storage 
of fruit, vegetables and canned goods. 

The Sunbeam Pipeless Furnace, the 
efficient warm-air generator of the Sun- 
beam System, is specially and scientifi- 
cally designed to insure a warm house 
and a cool cellar all winter long—a 
double benefit sa much. to. be desired in 
the farm home. The Sunbeam is built to 
extract the greatest possible amount of 
heat from coal, wood. or any other fuel 
and to send its heat quickly, directly, 
without waste to the rooms above, 
where you want it. The Sunbeam 
cellar remains cool because the insulated 
casing which surrounds the heating parts 
of the Sunbeam Furnace on every side 
permits: only enough heat to escape to 
keep the basement temperature well 
above the freezing point. 

This and @ score of other advantages 
make the Sunbeam Pipeless Furnace an 


Warm House 
“and a Cool Cellar 


a Sunbeam 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
Boston Attlanta - Cleveland Chicago 


Of Interest to Deaters: We welcome correspondence with 
established dealers who are seeking an opportunity to render 


our complete dealer plan im detail. Write for a copy. 
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Pipeless Furnace 


ideal heating plant for the rural home. 
The Sunbeam. System is remarkably low 
in first cost—you’ll be surprised at the 
moderate price the Sunbeam Dealer will 
quote you. The Sunbeam Pipeless Fur- 
nace is easily, quickly and economically 
installed and, bear in mind, your home 
can. be Sunbeam Warm-Air Heated even 
though there is not a complete cellar 
under the house. 


The Sunbeam Furnace—either the 
Pipe or the Pipeless type—is built to 
give long years of trouble-free service; 
every heating part is made of “Sun- 
beametal”’, a newly developed furnace 
metal of extraordinary strength and 
durability. 

The Sunbeam Warm-Air System is 
economical of fuel and easy te. operate— 
for it gives you only one fire to feed and 
tend instead of two or three or more 
stoves; it provides the most healthful 
comfortable heat there is—fresh, warm, 
morst, circulating air; it saves valu- 
able floor and wall space all over the 
house. 


You should. have a copy of our new 
warm-air heating beoklet “June Weather 
Made to Order.”” It’s: yours. for the ask- 
ing, Just write for it. 


Denver San Francisco 
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Peel, remove pits and 
crush well about 8 
Ibs. peaches. Meas- 
ure 4 level cups (2 
Ibs.) crushed fruit 
into large kettle. 
Add 7% level cups 
(3% lbs.) sugar and 
mix well. Use hottest 
fire and stir con- 
stantly before and 
while boiling. Boil 
hard for 1 minute. 
Remove from fire 
and stir in 1 bottle 
(secant cup) Cerro. 
Skim, and pour 
quickly. 





oe | Perfect 
Peach Jam 
use Certo 


Follow this Certo recipe and you will 
make easily, quickly and economically, the 
most delicious peach jam you ever tasted. 
CerTo never fails with any fruit or fruit 
juice, for it is the actual “jell” Pp 

of fruit. CERTO is not a oledinn and con- 
tains no preservative. Only one minute’s 
boiling is required—thus saving the color, 
flavor and aroma of ripe fruit and makin 
one-half more than by the old, uncertain 
method. 


Book of 76 recipes wrapped with every bottle. 
Sold by all grocers or sent postpaid for 35 cts. 


Douglas-Pectin Corporation 
Do tes P ki Co I 
ug “9 e 
Pectin Sales Co. yy 
1072 Granite Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 
In Canada send 40 cts. for trial bottle 







































WITHOUT COAL 


smoke, dirt and never-ending 
work? Why build fires, carry 
coal, chop wood, and mess 
; with ashes? Cook your 
meals and heat your 
home with amazing 
bnew invention— 


INSTANT-GAS 
Ol Burner, 


Makes a scien- 


California, tific, up-to-date 


made $200 gas stove of any 
Weekly. $10 8 coal or wood stove. 
day easy for Heat always what 
spare time work- you want it. Start in- 
era. Exclusive territory | stantly with turn of the 
still open. Write at once. | valve, turn high or low to 


suit, and stop with a touch 
of the finger. Sets in firebox. 





Be ready for tremendous 


Fall and Winter sales. 


30 Day Trial in Your Stove 
Three times the heat of coal or wood if needed and 
cheaper, wonderful cooking and baking. Lasts a life- 
time Child can operate it. Makes own gas from 
6% air and only 4% kerosene. Scientific construc- 
tion doubles efficiency of other types 
guarantee. Send post-card today 
and special low price if you act quickly 

fer shows how to get tw 


Money-back 


Free book, 
e the 


30 Day Home Trial. 





“Scientific Oil Burning.” 

heat at half the cost. Write for it today. No obligation. 

INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO., 

117 South 14th St. Dept. 306 St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers of scientific heating equipment. 
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Continued from page 64 


garnish a cold meat or salad platter. 

Nasturtium leaves and a flower add 
color to cold meats and salads. There are 
many kinds of pretty leaves as grape, 
maple, and castor bean that make a pretty 
green garnish even tho these leaves are 
not edible. They may be used to garnish 
any cold meats or vegetable dishes. Pars- 
ley and watercress are about the only 
greens that will not wilt too much when 
placed on hot food. 

Cubed carrots or beets either cooked or 
raw add color to meat and vegetable 
dishes. Raw grated carrots may garnish 
hot or cold meats, croquettes, salads, and 
escallopeddishes. Beetsmust beused more 
carefully as they stain what they touch, 
but raw or cooked beets on a vegetable or 
meat salad add color as well as flavor. 

Most people occasionally use hard- 
cooked egg as a garnish. These may be 
sliced lengthwise, crosswise, or in wedge- 
shaped pieces to decorate meat, fish, 
vegetables and salad. Eggs used as a 
garnish should be boiled for fifteen minutes 
to be firm enough to slice evenly. 

To read the advertisements is to know 
how to use lemon for garnish. A word of 
caution: don’t use lemon unless the acid 
is needed. Don’t put on pieces too big to 
be served to the individual. A little grated 
or shredded lemon rind adds color and 
flavor, too, to some gelatine desserts, fruit 
sherbets, and to hot or cold blonde pud- 
dings. 

Roasts are prettily garnished by apple 
rings made in one of these two ways: 
Select red or yellow apples, depending on 
the color scheme. Do not core nor peel, 
but slice in quarter-inch slices across the 
apple. Remove the seeds, leaving a star- 
shaped center. Make a syrup using one 
cupful of sugar and one cupful of water 
and let boil in a wide-bottomed pan. Add 
the apple slices to cover the surface of the 
syrup and simmer gently until the apples 
are transparent. Lay on the platter, one 
ring overlapping the next. 

Or to the above syrup add a little red 
vegetable coloring and a few drops of 
cinnamon extract. The apple rings then 
become a deep red. Whole or quartered 
apples may be peeled, cored, and cooked 
in the red syrup to make a gay garnish. 

Whole rings of canned pineapple may 
be browned in butter and used as a gar- 
nish for roast pork or baked ham. These 
are as good as they are pretty. 


JELLY MAKING SIMPLIFIED 

The making of jellies and jams in these 
days holds none of the trials and tribula- 
tions that it used to hold before women 
learned that two things, pectin and acid, 
must be present if fruit juice is to be con- 
verted into jelly. 

Wise housewives have for years known 
that the juices of certain fruits such as 
strawberries, cherries, peaches and the 
like will not jell unless a fruit that pos- 
sesses that mysterious jelling property 
is cooked with the berries. 

There are two ways of adding pectin to 
fruits that do not naturally possess it. 
The first is by adding to the juice a com- 
mercial pectin, which is to be had in the 
grocery stores in either liquid or powder 
form, following the directions furnished 
with it. These preparations are entirely 
reliable, and take all guesswork out of 
jelly making. Since no boiling down of 
the fruit juice is required the flavor is not 
impaired and a larger quantity of jelly is 
obtained from a measure of juice than is 
obtained by the old method. 

The second is by cooking apples or 
underripe currants or the like with the 
fruit, or if you have plenty of apples and 
care to take the trouble, you may make 
your own pectin extract. It may be used 
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Nu=HeEAT 
DOES AWAY WITH 
DIRTY COAL’ WOOD 


New Discoveries Make it to 
Somes Wares in Getdost Weemen 


No more paying exorbitant prices for coal. No 
more hauling and chopping wood. No more shiv. 
ering in wintry weather waiting for fire to be 
built. Wonderful new device Nu-Heat takes one 
pert of coal oil, or kerosene (the cheapest fuel 

nown) and combines it with TWENTY 
air (the only FREE fuel). Makes a 
cheaper gas than city gas. Gives 
intensely hot, cheerful flame 
almostinstantly.Warms 
the largest rooms on 

blizzardy” morn- 
ings in a few 
minutes. 












and Domestic Scientists advise 


band! 
wood and cleaning out irt, dust 
: J ashes, ust and soot. 
Nu-Gas, 


everyone to burn 
yo safe. Ironciad guar- 
py ys’ free trial. Stop 


Write for free 
information today. Mention if 
you have range, heater,furnace, 


Wade Hill Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 845 St. Louis, Mo. 








pleased customers. 
Mail a Postal or lettes 
=" ti ani con 
-to-Fami 
Book—FREE. 
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Direct to You 
















gen and women to gain success. 
FREE 64-page illustrated Year Book 


Address the president— 


4D, L. MUSSELMAN, QUINCY, ILL. 














Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals 
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at once or sealed hot in sterilized jars and 
put away for winter use. 

In making apple pectin, the apples 
should be firm, hard, tart and underripe 
rather than overripe. The following 
recipe should make little more than a pint 
of pectin: 

Slice thin four and one-third pounds of 
apples and cover with five pints of water. 
If you have a steam pressure cooker, place 
the vessel containing the apples (uncov- 
ered) in the cooker, screw on the lid and 
bring quickly to “ten pounds pressure. 
Then remove the cooker from the heat 
and open as soon as the gauge registers 
zero. If you are cooking in a kettle on the 
stove, boil briskly for thirty minutes, 
covered. 

Now drain off the juice thru a heavy 
cloth in the same fashion as when making 
jelly. Measure or weigh the strained juice 
oan place it at once in a large bottomed 
vessel. Boil rapidly until reduced to about 
one-fifth the original volume or weight. 
The pectin syrup is now ready for use. 


UNUSUAL CARROT RECIPES 

If your eating acquaintance with earrots 
is limited to stew and creamed carrots, you 
are missing many delights. True, the 
are very good prepared in the ways named, 
but those are by no means their only possi- 
bilities. : 

Tender young carrots cooked whole and 
dressed with melted butter, vinegar, salt, 
pepper and sugar are a pretty and inter- 
esting dish. They may be mashed like 
turnips and squash; and they are pleasant 
necessities in stews, soups, salads, pickles 
and relishes. 

Here is a reeipe for carrot relish which 
has found faver with more than one family 
yet is not so widely known as it should be: 


Carrot Relish 
Put thru the meat chopper, using the 
coarse knife, the following in ts: 


two quarts of carrots, steamed; one quart 
of green tomatoes; one large head of cab- 
bage; two eupfuls of ripe: cucumber, or of 
honey dew melon or musk melon if the 
cucumber is not to be had. Mixwith these 
two bunches of celery finely chopped with 
a knife, two pounds of brown sugar, half 
a cupful of salt, one cupful of water and 
one quart (four cupfuls) of vinegar. Add 
mixed spices to suit your taste, boil all 
together for half an hour and seal while 
hot. 

Carrot suet pudding with lemon sauce is 
an excellent dessert on a cool day. Here is 
the recipe for it: 

Carrot Suet Pudding 

Mix in order the following in ients: 
half a eupful of ground suet, half a.cupful 
of sorghum, one cupful of ground raw 
carrots, one cupful of graham flour, half a 
cupful of white flour, two-thirds of a cup- 
ful of raisins, four tablespoonfuls of milk 
or coffee, one tablespoonful of soda, half 
a teaspoonful of cloves, cinnamon and 
nutmeg, and one egg. The dry ingredi- 
ents are, of course, sifted together before 
adding to the liquids. 

Beat the mixture well, fill a buttered 


mold (such as a coffee or baking powder 
can) half full and cover tightly. Steam for 
two hours, then serve hot or cold with 
lemon sauce. 

Lemon Sauce 


Mix together two-thirds of a cupful of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of flour, a pinch 
of salt and a third ef a cupful of water. 
Cook, stirring constantly, until thick, 
then add one tablespoonful of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and one 
tablespoonful of grated 'emon rind. Beat 
for a minute, and serve hot on the pud- 
ding.—E. J. C. 


COTTAGE CHEESE 


To make cottage cheese, pour into 
thick sour milk quite a quantity of boiling 
water. Let. this stand for a few minutes 
then drain thru a flour sack.—S. H. 
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Watch 
Teeth Whiten 


See new beauty come 
Make this free test 


Millions of dainty people now brush 
their teeth in a new way. 

Look about you. Note the prettier 
teeth you see. Then ask us for this 
ten-day test. Learn how people get 
them. 


By combating film 

You feel on your teeth a viscous 
film. Much of it resists the tooth 
brush, clings and stays. 

Film soon becomes discolored. Then 
it forms dingy coats, and the teeth 
lose their luster. 

Film also helds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. It breeds mil- 
lions of germs, and they, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
film does damage which very few 
escape. 


Must be fought 


Film must be fought. Film-coated 
teeth are not pretty. Nor are they 
clean. 

Dental science, after long research, 
has found two effective film combat- 
ants. One acts to disintegrate the 
film at all stages of formation. The 
other removes it without harmful 
scouring. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply these methods daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. Now care- 
ful people of some 50 nations use that 
tooth paste daily. And the prettier 
teeth you see everywhere now show 
you one of the results. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in saliva, Those are 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by lead- 


ing dentists the world over. 





Nature’s methods for fighting acids 
and starch deposits on the teeth. 
Pepsodent, with every use, gives them 
manifold effect. 

These constant results are bring- 
ing to millions of homes a new den- 
tal era. 


Learn what they mean to you. 
Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

You will be amazed and delighted. 
You will know what clean teeth really 
mean. Cut out coupon now. 








Avoid Harmful Grit 
Pepsodent curdles the film and 
removes it without harmful scour- 
ing. Its polishing agent is far softer 
enamel. Never use a film com- 
batant which contains harsh grit. 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 25] ,1104S.W abash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 























PARKERS 
Tee s UNE: 
“2 BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 






60¢¢4192 at all druddists 
HISCOX CHEMICAL RKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 


ee he giacting bap always use 
Write us if you think our advertisers 
have not treated you fairly. 























ing. eed. 
Millions of bottles sold. a bottle today and 
look young again. 75c at all drug stores. 
“Book of Seven (-Bass” sad ministere bottles of Q-lise Tonic sad Liquid 





the advertisements in Successful Farming. 
They point the way to better buying. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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No. 1200—Attractive Blouse that may be worn 
the year around. Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 144 yards of 36-inch 
material 

No. 1782—Frock that can be made in a “jiffy.” 
You will see by a glance at the diagram how one 
straight length of material is cut out to form the 
kimono waist and how, when two widths of material 
are left for the skirt, a graceful cascade at each side 
is the astounding result Cut in sizes small, medi- 
um and large. The medium size requires 27% yards 
of 36-inch material with 54-yard 36-inch contrast- 
ing 





_* 1787—Bungalow Apron or Porch Dress. 
The bib section can be detached for ease in ironing 
Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 35¢ yards of 36-inch material wih 44 
yards of edging 

No. 1804—A frock that's simple in the making 
yet that deceives the eye of the beholder as to its 
extreme ly simple construction is one every woman 
who makes her own clothes loves to wear Just 
such a style is the one shown in the illustration 
for as you can see by the diagram one straight piece 
of material novelly cut makes the charming finished 
affair in larger view. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 |" 

















#gor 
to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 1710—Pretty Blouse Style. Every girl or 
woman who would be in style should possess an 
overblouse of this type, which one can easily com- 
plete in a few hours. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% 
yards of 36 or a C— _- 

No. 1785 — T two-material 
frock still finds a wi jan — us, because it is 
a style certain to he. every figure. Cut in sizes 
16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 24% yards of 36-inch material with 1% 
yards of 32 or 42-inch contrasting. 

No. 1738.—Pretty Frock for a Little Maid. 
Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires 
2 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 1801—Almost any material and material 
combinations can be used for this becoming style. 
Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires as illustrated in larger view 
3% yards of 36-inch material with %-yard of 36- 
inch contrasting or made as shown in smaller view, 


, ‘4 ys ards of 36-inch material with 24 yards of 36- 


ch contrasting material is required. 
"No. 8905—Girls’ Set. An ideal set of under- 


= Gigs 
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garments is shown that one will have nodifficultyin 
making. The pattern consists of a simple little 
Gertrude petticoat and a pair of closed drawers. 
The petticoat hangs from the shoulders and may be 
daintily trimmed with lace edging. The drawers 
are gathered to straight bands. Cut in sizes 44, 1, 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 4 requires iM 
yards of 36-inch material with 25% yards of edging. 


No. 1765—For the woman of ample pro ns 
this eae = emphasizes long lines will be found 
very ut in sizes 36 to 48 dnches 


bust oe Size 36 requires 344 yards of 36- 
inch material with 144 yards of 36-inch contrasting 
and 2% yards of edging. 

No. 1802—The woman of plump figure would 
look decidedly well in a frock of this design, for 
the long collar and side panels give grace and appar- 
ent height. Cut in sizes 36 to 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 5 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with %-yard of 20-inch contrasting. 

No. 1350—Dress With Pantalettes. Dresses 
of this type are very popular for small youngsters. 
Many a mother has found that pantalettes sub- 
stituted for petticoats have saved a great deal of 
work. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 244 yards of 36-inch material. 








How to Order 1 To order any of the itemsshown on this page, write 


your name and address plainly, giveCorrect number 
and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered and ad 
(ress your letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Every 
pattern is seam allowing and is guaranteed to fit perfectly. 


Summer Book 


pages of embroidery —— 
to help the beginner 


It contains pattern styles for the family. In addition to over ‘ 
sty’ 


of Fashions Gontammine | all fo ae ae 


styles, there are 
les worn by movie stars and dressmaking lessons 
he price is 10 cents per copy. Address your order to 


Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, 
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Today the Most Progressive 








This new Fall and Winter Catalogue—Is Yours Free 


The new, complete Fall and 
Winter Catalogue is now ready 
and will be sent you free. You 
need merely fill in the coupon 
below. 

You may just as well profit by 
the saving this big book offers you. 

In your home, this book will be 
a price guide and a shopping 
pleasure. You, too, may as wel! 
know the right price to pay, and 
you may as well save money on 
nearly everything you buy. 


This Book Offers You a Saving 
of $50 this Season 


Over forty million dollars’ worth of . 


goods have been bought at the lowest 
prices especially for this book—to make 
possible this saving for you. 

So if you write for this book, if you use 
this book, and if your family uses this 
book, there will be a saving of over $50 
in cash for you this season. 

But this book offers you more than a 
saving—more than low prices. It offers 
you the satisfaction and the economy of 
always getting dependable and ser- 
viceable goods. 


For over fifty years Montgomery Ward 
& Co. has tried, first of all, to sell only 
serviceable goods that stand inspection 


and use. 
We take great pride in Ward Quality. 


We always quote the lowest possible 
price. But we try always to have our 
quality a ttle higher. 

So to write for this book, to use this 
book every week, not only means a sav- 
ing in cash, but satisfaction with every- 
thing you buy and the saving that long 
service always brings. 


Everything for the Home, the 
Farm and the Family 


FOR WOMEN: This book shows the 
best New York Fashions, selected in 
New York by our own New Yerk Fash- 
ion Experts. And everything is sold with- 
out the usual “fashion profits.’’ This 
book will be a delight, a matter of style 
news, and a saving to every American 
woman. 


FOR THE HOME: Carpets, furni- 
ture, bedding, electrical devices, every- 
thing new for home use, everything used 
in decoration and to make the home 
modern and complete. And the prices 
always mean a saving. 


FOR THE MEN AND THE FARM: 
Everything a man uses or wears, from 
tools and hardware and famous River- 
side Tires, to virgin wool suits—often 
one-third less than prices you are paying. 

The coupon below brings this new, 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue to 
you and your family—entirely free. 

You, too, may as well profit by its 
saving. You need simply fill in this cou- 
pon and all the saving and satisfaction 
and pleasure this book brings will come 
into your home for you and your family. 


MONTGOMERY WARD @ CO. 
CHICAGO KANSASCITY ST.PAUL PORTLAND,ORE. FORT WORTH 


Your Order will be 
in Less than 48 Hours 


Our new perfected system 
of filling orders is now over a 
year old. 

And our records prove that 
during the past year nearly 
all orders were shipped in less 
than 48 hours. 

48 hour service is our prom- 
ise to you. But we do better 
than our promise—because a 
jarge percentage of our 
orders are actually shipped 
within 24 hours. 

So you can order from 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
and feel. sure that nearly 
every time your order will be 
shipped in less than 48 hours, 
and frequently within 24 
hours. 


This Coupon brings this new Catalogue Free 








To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Dept. 60-H 

Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, 

Ore., Fort Worth 

(Mail this coupon to the house nearest you.) 


Please mail me my free copy of Mont- 
gomery Ward's complete Fall and Winter 
Catalogue. 


Tee eee POO eUECEOSE COSC OCO OCC OOS eS 
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| NEEDLEWORK 
CONTEST 


$2000.00 


IN CASH PRIZES 
OFFERED for CROCHET, 
KNITTING, TATTING 
and 
EMBROIDERY 
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Details in July and 
October Issues of 













THE STAR 
NEEDLEWORK 
JOURNAL 
260 WEST BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 
N. Y. 











A quarterly publication devoted 
entirely to Needlework 
Annual Subscription, 40 cents; 
Single Copies, 10 cents 















COUPON 





Please mail me a free copy of cir- 
cular containing particulars of 1923-24 
Needlework Contest, also a free copy 
of Star Needlework Journal, as per ad. 
in Successful Farming. 


































| second wife by his first wife’s name. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 
Teacher: “John, how many eighths are 
there in a whole?”’ 
John: “All you can chuck in!” 











Teacher: “Jack, give me a sentence 
using the word ‘income.’ ” 

Jack: “I opened the door and income 
my dog.” 


Recently Harry Brooks overstayed his 
last car at a lodge meeting. As he came 
out of the building, he took up a position 
in front of the house of the local doctor 
and gazed upward at the darkened win- 
dows. Next he pulled himself together 
and then pulled at the doctor's bell, 
nearly tearing it out by the roots. 

“Doctor, doctor, come quickly!” he 
cried. “It’s a bad case over at Shillington. 
Don’t delay.” 

The doctor came bustling down-stairs 
and hustled his car out of the garage. In 
three minutes they were off, Harry sitting 
by the doctor. 

“That’s the house—that one,” said the 
passenger at last, at the end of a spanking 
drive of at least five miles. “But what's 
your fee, doctor?” 

“Oh, five dollars, for an ordinary night 
visit,” was the reply. 

“Then here you are. There wasn’t any- 
one in the place who would bring me for 
less than seven-fifty.” 





Ole had been indulging freely in Minne- 
sota Mule—far, far too freely. As he 
staggered out of the bar of the hotel, where 
three winks and fifty cents bought a fine 
start for an epitaph, his eyes encountered 
a huge muskelonge mounted in the lobby. 
Ole ceased his wavering progress and re- 
garded it gravely. Then he gave his 
ultimatum: 

“Der feller who catch dat one bane one 
gosh darn liar!’ 


BRIEF, BUT ENOUGH 
The sting of a bee is only a thirty- 
second of an inch in length. 
Another example of a little going a long 
way.— Life. 


Answers to July Beheadings 


1. Bell—ell. 7. Jail—ail. 

2. Warm—arm., 7. Open—pen. 
3. Gold—old. 8. Tread—read. 
4. Stable—table. 9. Wall—all. 
5.Shot—hot. 10. Ship—hip, 


Answers to July “‘Bird Friends’”’ 
Canary, heron, owl, quail, duck, plover, 
| robin, wren, finch, thrush and lark. 















SAY CARRIE! 
1 MEAN 


BEATRICE 
33 





When husband forgets and calls his 
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CERESOTA 
FLOUR 


Prize Bread Flour 
of the World 





There’s A Difference 


i There’s a difference in 
WHEAT— 
There's a difference in 
MILLING— 
There’s a difference in 
FLOUR— 
There’s a difference in 
BREAD. 
Housewives discover this 


DIFFERENCE when they 


| use CERESOTA FLOUR. 


The results are—good bread— 
ood biscuits—good pastry— 
good health. 


CERESOTA FLOUR is 
high in quality, low in price— 
the most for your money al- 
ways. Specify CERESOTA 
the next time you order flour, 


| Let your family judge the 


DIFFERENCE, 


PURE 
WHOLESOME 


AND 


NOT BLEACHED 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., 


Aug., 1923 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota | 
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AUGUST MUSIC OFFERINGS 


Swinging Down the Lane, by Jones. 
(c-f). One of the best popular songs put 
out in a long time. The words are of the 
old ballad type, and the music is very 
melodious with a very good rhythm. 

Barney Google, by Conrad. (d-d). This 
song has nine verses, each as funny as 
a cartooh, and a chorus. Asure hit where- 
ever it is sung. 

That Old Gang of Mine, by Henderson. 
(d-d). This may be used as a song or a 
reading. It tells the story of aman who 
longs for the old gang, broken up when 
the boys went to war. 

Mother's Lullaby, by Weil. (e-e). A| 
waltz song which is a very pretty rhythmi- 
cal lullaby. 

Sunshine, by Moret. (d-e). A cheery | 
song with a good swing to it. Easy to/| 
play and to sing. 

Instrumental 

Arbutus, by Davis. Grade 4. An un- 
usually tuneful, melodious intermezzo, 
bringing in heavy rolled chords and a| 
very marked melody in the passages | 
where the hands are crossed. Suitable 
for recital or church use. 

Flowers and Ferns, by Keiser. * A tone 
poem, very pleasing. Part of this number 
contains heavy chords, while grace notes 
make other parts very light and dainty. 

Witches Dance, by MacDowell. Grade 6. 
This. solo for the advanced student has 
splendid work in technic. 

Folded Wings, by Forman. Grade 2. 
A very pretty instrumental lullaby for 
the young pianist. 

Piano Duet 

Crimson Blushes, by Lester. Grade 4 
There is nothing better to open or close 
a program than a duet. 











Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming 


MAY MUSIC COUPON 
(Which expires August 31st) 
Vocal 
In a Little Town Near By, 40 cents. 
When the Leaves Come Tumbling Down, 
30 cents. 
My Dearest Prayer, 40 cents. 
In An Old Rose and Lavender Shawl, 30 cents. 
A Mother's Song, 15 cents 
For the Sake of Auld Lang Syne, 30 cents. 
Instrumental 
Sun Shower Caprice, 35 cents. 
Juggler, 30 cents 
By the Brookside, 15 cents. 
Saxophone and Piano 
Weeping Willow Lane, 15 cents. 


AUGUST MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires November 30, 1923) 


Vocal 
Swinging Down the Lane, 30 cents. 
Barne ; Google, 30 cents. 
That Old Gang of Mine, 30 cents. 
Mother’s Lullaby, 15 cents. 
Sunshine, 15 cents. 

Instrumental 
Arbutus, 40 cents. 
Flowers and Ferns, 15 cents. 
Witches Dance, 15 cents. 
Folded Wings, 20 cents. 

Piano Duet 
Crimson Blushes, 15 cents. 











Our Young 
Bho Houscheepers 


Many letters have come to us in re- 
sponse to the contest that was announced 
last February, and we are glad indeed that | 
so many farm girls have made their homes | 
more attractive by redecorating and rear- 
ranging their own rooms. We hope the | 
girls who have been able to beautify their | 
rooms are grateful to their mothers and | 
fathers who have made this possible. 

There is still a little time for other girls 
to write us, describing the “before and | 
after’ appearance of their rooms, and tell 
ing how the change was brought —— 
The contest closes September 1, 1923, and 
the winning letters will be printed i in ‘ne 
issues of Successful Farming. 

Prizes, you will remember, are $10, 
$7.50, $5, $2.50 and $2. Letters may be | 
from 500 to 1,000 words in length. 




















The Music You Want, as You Want It 


—with a Gulbransen 
To be able to play, at will, anything and every- fs = 



















thing you like in all piano music— | 
To play so well, with so much personal expression, ‘Nationa lly P iced | 
that yours positively cannot be detected from the 
- finest hand-playing— 


You can do this within a week or two at most, with the 
Gulbransen. Exaggeration? Not a bit of it. It's understating! 
And there are somany different and unusual things you can do! 

Often perhaps, you'll want to play just an accompaniment. 
To do this properly, you ought to play only the supporting 
chords and cut out the melody notes altogether. All right. You 
can do this, perfectly, with a Gulbransen. You can’t with any 
other player-piano. 

Easy to play. Easy to learn to play, with the help of the In- 
struction Rolls. Before you decide on any instrument, you owe it 
to yourself to find out about the Gulbransen. 
There's a Gulbransen dealer near you. Go see 
him. The price of each instrument is branded 
in the back at the factory. 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON 
COMPANY, Chicago 
CG Ai. Distr Jk od, 
Mutual Sales Service, Led. 
79 Wellington St. W., Toronto 











ot 3242 W. A Chicago. Ti 
© 923G-0 Go Quiiconcen 2 Chicago ae hicago. 








(Pronounced Gul- BRAN-sen) 


Chr RANS EN 
The ‘Registering Piano 


poe Your Touch + Registers Your Time - a Your Expression - Registers Your edivideaiicy 


Only 
1125°Dow 
































Professional § 

Outfit, Complete 
—then just $10 per month for 9 months! American Send your old torch-generating gasoline lamp 
essional ne, finest ma@é, same as used to our nearest factory branch by parcel post and let 
by Benson Victor Artist Biese, us rebuild it into alight better than new and which 
other famous artists; in perfect tune; has all latest will give years of service. To make the change eco- 
iT nts, easy action, beautiful — 7 nomically for you, we must have the entire lamp, all 
includes fi fine_ plush-lined Lyre, arts without the shade. The Quick-Lite Burner 
Mouthpiece, Carrying Strap, KS - ghts with Ordinary Matches. Does away entirely 
Sent on 6<iays trial; money-back guarantee. with the old style lighting torch. For the average 
For sale by your mere Merchant. Write for cata- |} make of! amp the cost is only $3.50. We alsoclean 
log; or ORDER NOW-— and be playing in short time! }} and toss you tens free. -Oeeastonally — | ot — r 
manufacture require special machine work and extra 
LYON & HEALY, 65-80 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO materials. This means additional cost. Before re- 





building, we notify hen of theexact cost and await 
Wanted, all or your acceptance Address nearest Dept. 8 F-31. 


itt tr wom | , The @leman lamp @. 
$1500 to $3600) amp 


yearly. We train) Panny 


the inexperienced | 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 156 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio We Guarantee so Our Advertisements 





District Salesmen 
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Millions of people are buying at big savings during this value 
giving Sears, Roebuck and Co. August Sale. 

We spent six months preparing for this great event. In every 
department our buyers combed the country for extra values— 
articles useful the year around. Now they spread before you an 
array of bargains such as you cannot match anywhere! 

Remember, this sale positively Gillette Safety Razor 


ends August 3ist. Look over your 

“Midsummer Sale Book,” of which Here is an unbeatable bargain— 
we have mailed out 9,000,000 copies. a a y- -y Ay —, Razor in 
If you haven't one, borrow your . We placed a ter fae large ait with 
neighbor’s copy or write us on the the Gillette Razor Coosesy for 
coupon below. You can order direct these razors, which enables us to 
from this advertisement—there are offer this amazing value during our 


Men’s and Boys’ 
Scout Shoes 
S77 sth Sess one 







ice... 31.89 
‘ $2 {7 SS0SA—Sors'. izes, 
Sale nS thant $1.69 
67375903A—Small s. 
Sizes, to 132. 
‘eer ae -38 
— grain. double tann 


eather, with medium 
= Cromax leather sole. 























800 me Ily attractive bar- August Sale. One blade (two cut 

gains, “ a4 sdounemner gs edges) included. Shipping wt., 
ounces, 

ook”—sent FREE. 6J10958A—Sale price....... 48c 


















Men’: - and 


Send for 


Midsummer he ° "Smal 


1% Ibs. 








































This sensible, com- 
fortable House or 
Porch Dress is of good 
wearing GINGHAM 
Women's regular 
sizes, 34 to 46 inches 
bust measure, Stout women’s 




























sizes, 39 to $3 inches bust 

measure. State bust moensure. Ship- 
ping weight. oul pound 
x Sizes. 

333 154—Blue and white 


313316A—Tan and white 


a price $1 .00 


Stout Sizes. 
31J317A—Blue and white 


haf I3 | BA—Tan and white 


MSsic price $1.29 
Bargains in Dress Goods 


A Serviceable Low Priced Half Wool 
Storm Serge. 

Exceptional value. You will save money 
by buying this standard low priced Serge 
during this sale 

94.35 1 6 | A—Width, about 
Colors Navy, Brown, Scarlet, Myrtle precn: 
Wine, Plum, Copenhagen, Tan or 


Shipping weight, per yard, 7 oz. 55 
Sale price, ver yard Sens Cc 


wes setgebetisessacs 
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Women’s Slippers 
Genuine Kid 
ad 4 + | A—Sizes, 2", 


Sale Price..... $1.59 


peat One-Strap Comfort 
Slipper. Black genuine kid 
leather with cushion inner- 
sole and springy rubber hee! 
insure the ay —_ com- 
fort. Be sure tate size. 

Shipping aah. By 1% Ibs. 


$159 


Set of Four 
Aluminum Pudding Pans 





Numerous ether f 
equally attrac- 7)" 
tive dress goods 
values in our 




















Guaranteed 



















Hosiery idsumm Useful twenty times a day in the 
8654032A—Black. Mids erSale kitchen. Don’t miss this bargain. 
86J4034A—Dark brown. Catalog. 99J400A—Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 
8634036A—White. 

Made of a fine 
quality combed cot- 
ton yarn. An extra 
thread of selected ally 
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Women’s Purse & 
With Large Mirror 
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CONSIDER YOUR DINING ROOM 


Is It Ail That it Should Be? 


By GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


HE day has definitely passed, thanks be, when it was 

considered appropriate that the style and quality of 

furnishings found in a farm home should differ greatly 
from those in a city home. Farm women have discovered that 
it takes no more effort to care for good furniture than for poor 
make-shifts; in fact it takes less energy to keep good things 
looking well, and there is likely to be so much more interest 
in the task. 

No one, of course, contends that spindly French chairs and 
tables fit well into a farm home, but neither do these fit very 
well in the home of an ordinary town-dweller. 

What has become of the old warped dining table covered 
with streaky oilcloth, that stood in a corner of too many dingy 
farm kitchens years ago? In the first place, the dingy kitchen, 
with the aid of paint and perhaps linoleum, has been turned into 
a bright and attractive room,.and the table, if it has not been 
moved into the dining room, has been freshened with paint 
or varnish and now wears a smart cover of white oilcloth, 
stencilled with gay designs. There is no disgrace about serving 
a meal in a bright, cheery kitchen but it is a disgrace to serve 
drab meals in a hot, ugly place. Most of us, I believe, prefer 
a cool, pretty dining room for dinner and supper, tho breakfast, 
in the kitchen is rather fun. 

If you have a dining room in a new house to furnish, or if 
you have a very good old one that you would like to “‘do over,” 
there are the eternal questions of four walls and a floor and 
ceiling, and what to put into the space between. One can not 
get very far away from these necessities in the way of furniture: 
a table, six or more chairs, a serving table and a buffet or 
sideboard. A china closet is not a necessity, for the fashion of 
displaying all one’s china and glassware as in a showcase is 
not considered in good taste now. If you have one, however, 
use it for a cupboard and be thankful for the extra shelf room. 

But let us be logical, and do the papering or painting and 
lay the rug before we move the furniture into place. 

Floor, Walls and Ceiling 


For everyday livableness nothing is much more satisfactory 
than plain cream, ivory or gray painted or papered walls, with 
wood trim painted just a bit darker, and a quite dark floor. 
you are using a picture molding have it at the juncture of wall 
and ceiling. Plate rails do not belong in the type of house 
that most of us have to work with; they are at home in Dutch 
cottages, but not ordinarily in American farm homes. A rug 
with a small all-over design is much to be preferred to a plain 
color, which shows spots and marks so clearly. There is the 
alternative also of linoleum, which is a boon to the harassed 
mother who has a large, young family and little help. 

Oak furniture is a good choice for a dining room that receives 
constant harf usage. It should be of very simple straight lines, 
and finished with a stain and wax. “Golden oak”’ has gone out 
of favor because it was really ugly, as amyone who has lived 
with a piece of it has discovered long ago. It can, however, be 


reclaimed if its lines are fundamentally good. 
First, all gim-cracks and curlicues that have been merely 
glued on should be knocked off, and every bit of varnish re- 


moved with a commercial varnish-remover. The wood must 
then be scraped, and scrubbed down first with coarse and then 
with fine steel wool. 

When it is absolutely smooth a coat of filler is applied, and 
after this has dried and been rubbed down, a dark oak or 
English oak or even a walnut stain is applied with a rag, being 
careful to have it smooth and even. Next should come two or 
three coats of a good hard varnish, each one being well rubbed 
with steel wool before the following one is put on. The last 
coat should be lightly rubbed with fine steel wool, and then 
a coat of wax is rubbed in. 

When finished the original golden oak set will have become a 
thing of beauty, and worth many times its original cost—but 
I am frank in saying that very few persons have the unlimited 
patience and the time to refinish a table and six chairs and 
perhaps a buffet. In most cases it is much more sensible to 
sell the whole set to a second hand dealer and to buy, perhaps 
at second hand, a good set of dark oak or walnut to take its 
place. ‘For sale” advertisements in the local papers often 
enable one to pick up excellent values for much less than the 
original cost, providing only that the buyer knows a good value 
when she sees it. 

Round or Square Tables? 

Whether the dining table should be round, square or oblong, 
is a matter of personal taste and convenience. A large oblong 
table is not so pleasant for a family of only two or three. A 
round table is sometimes condemned by decorators because it 
does not follow the lines of the room, but it does make a real 
“family circle’ even when just a few are gathered around it. 
A square table is always a good and safe choice. 

The illustration at the top of the page shows a simple yet 
attractive dining room furnished in very good taste. The walls 
are gray, the wood trim enamelled in white, and the floor and 
doors are stained dark to harmonize with the walnut furniture. 
The long picture hanging above the buffet has in it some deep 
blue and some silmon tints, the latter being repeated in the 
rose bow] on the dining table. A long picture or mirror, by the 
way, is frequently used to good effect to fill in the space above 
the buffet, while a tall, narrow picture or mirror may be hung 
upright above the serving table. In this dining room the tea 
cart acts'as a serving table. : 

Nothing should appear upon the buffet except a white 
scarf and a vase or bow! of flowers, and perhaps a pair of candle- 
sticks. 

Blue has been so long associated with dining rooms and bath 
rooms, some persons seem to think it a sacrilege to allow any 
other color to predominate in those rooms. It is a gloomy mis- 
take to use very much blue, for it absorbs light and makes the 
room dark and depressing. It may be used very nicely in win- 
dow draperies and in the china. 

Between meals, chairs should be placed against the walls, 
not left ready for the next meal. When a meal is ready to be 
served, the chairs should be arranged about the table with the 
edge of the seat just even with the edge of the table, so that 
one may seat himself without moving the chair. 
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Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


.~ 


If you had been a farmer near New York 
before the Revolution, you would have had 
your troubles marketing your live stock. 


The only facilities for slaughtering 
allowed in that part of the country were 
along the city wall, where the financial 
center of the world is now located. 


Here the butchers bought the stock the 
farmers drove in. The facilities were under 
control of city officials. No one could use 
them without paying a fee. Everyone had 
to await his turn. They had to makea 
most solemn oath “that we, as sworn 
butchers of this city, shall kill no cattle, 
hogs, etc., without a ticket of consent from 
the collectors of the mayor and alderman 
except it be for the Rt. Hon. Governor, 
Richard Nicholls. So help us, God 
Almighty.” 


All this cramped the live stock raising 
thereabouts, as the facilities were not suffi- 


© 8. & Co. 


Marketing Live Stock at New York 
200 Years Ago 


cient as the city grew, and much of the 
live stock business was driven away or 
dried up. 


* * * 


Market facilities for the farmer and stock 
raiser of today are widespread. 


Numerous packing companies furnish 
him a daily cash market throughout the 
year at numerous centers of production. 


He can choose among several such cen- 
ters; he can choose the time for offering 
his live animals; and there are always 
scores of buyers ready to bid against each 
other for his offerings. 


Swift & Company has twenty-three 
packing plants located at important points 
throughout the country. These pay the 
farmer spot cash for his live animals, turn 
them into meat and by-products, and sell 
them, at an average profit from all sources 
of only a fraction of a cent a pound, 


mam, 














Founded 1868 


A na wl r tion owned by more than 4 000 shareholders 


Acknowledgmer, 
Swift & Company is .n- 
debted to Mr. Rudolf A. 
Clemen for permission to 
use historical data from 
his book, “The American 
Live Stock and Meat In- 
dustry.” 
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Fuller Red Tip Tag 

is the famous Fuller Red Tip Tag 
h is attached to every Fuller Brush 
n it is delivered to you. By this Tag 
will know that the brush is a genuine 
er Brush. Accept | 
brushes that do not , ee 
e this Tag — they 
inot be Fuller 
shes, and you 
nt nothing but 


day—then 
the 
















Fuller Hair Brush 

It is all brush,—no back to 
warp, or split, or hold the dirt. 
The most sanitary brush ever 
igneu. Can be cleaned thoroughly. Its 
istles penetrate even the thickest hair, 
and gently massage the 
scalp, keeping it in a 
healthy condition. 
The ideal way to 
brush the hair—for 
men, women 


and «hildren. 





Fuller 
Flesh Brush 


leeplessness and ner- 
sness there is nothing 
oothing and stimulating 
brisk, dry massage with 
Fuller Flesh Brush up and 


the spine And after a bath it 

splendid tonic for the skin It Is 
ed to fit the curves of the body The 
tles are gentle, and 





firm enough to in 






Fuller Clothes Brush 


nae? s | Fuller Country Shower 


of the goods Keeps your clothes 


g neat Curved to fit the collars 
houlders, and brushes your clothes Makes you forget the day's hard work and the sun's hot rays—gives you such comfort 
back as well as when off. And and cleanliness as was never before possible in a house without running hot water. Now, 
heds a bristle. every farm home can have this delightful luxury. It combines the refreshing feeling of a 
shower bath with the gentle massage of the bristles, thus stimulating the circulation, and 
giving you new vigor and vim With this Fuller Shower the water flows continually fresh 


and clean,—as clean as the water you drink Any temperature you want it. 

It is the only proper cold-bath method, as the water sprays upon but one portion of the 
body at a time, while the action of the bristles prevents any shock to the system The 
handle of the brush is so shaped that it won't slip. It easily reaches the back. The tank 
holds a generous supply of water, and, when not in use, may be folded up. 

The Fuller Shower is supplied without the tank, to homes where there is running hot 
and cold water. 
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ee nase Sas Cutten trad ; The Fuller Man will call at your home and show you this, and any of the 44 othen 
Button in his coat lanel. Thi ade Fuller Brushes you will be interested in seeing (for Fuller Brushes are sold only through 
mateo ihe oe Ss our own 5,000 trained representatives). You are under no obligation to buy when the Fuller 
cuarantee that he is a Fuller Man. Man calls. But, if you make a selection, you pay no money down, and the same Fuller Man 
ime Trade Mark will be found some- will deliver the brushes to you . ‘ 

re on every Fuller Brush,—either on oy tg 

indle, or the ferrule, or otherwise If the Fuller Man in your county has not yet been to see you, write at once 

hed Look for this Trade Mark to to The Fuller Brush Co., 1072 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., and the nearest 

re you are getting the genuine Fuller Fuller Man will come to call on you Let us send you our book ‘‘Handy Brushes 


nes on the Farm'’’. It's free—just send a postcard 


FULLER BRUSHES | 


59 USES- HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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Nosmall part of the charm of this pleasant 


kitchen is the colorful & Congoleum Rug 
lL hese modern floor-coverings bring all the 
bye ind artistry of woven rug design 

| | economy prices. And 


hen too they are so practical. 


lo clean them—you just whisk a damp 

mop over their firm sanitary surface and in 

a twinkling your rug 1s as bright and clean 

as when new. And there's never the annoy- 
} } 

ance of a rufHed edge ol turned up cornel 

because Congok um Rugs hug the floor tight 


without fastening of any kind. 


[he wide range of beautiful patterns— 
Gold Seal 
OLEUM 


RuGs 


Who wouldn't enjoy breakfast in a kitchen like this? 
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The rug on the floor i 
Gold-ScealCongoleum Ru, 
No. 381.The9x 101% foot 


size costs only $15.75. 
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designs appropriate for every room—are 
made in all the popular sizes. Among them 


you are sure to find the rug you want. 






Note the Very Low Prices 





. VY teet S$ 9.00 9 x 9 leet $13.50 
9 teet 11.25 9 x10'o6 feet 15.75 
9 x12 feet $18.00 
I ‘ he five | © siz I 
. "aeteted ash ie 
| . 3 teet S 60 3} xx 4!5 feet $1.95 
3 x 3. feet 1.40 3 x6 feet a) 





Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


COoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
San France © Kansas ¢ 
Montreal 


Philadelphia w York Boston Chicag« 
Minneap« Atl ta Dallas Pittsburg! 


Londut Paris Rio 










GOLD 
SEAL 


ONGOLEUM 


Look for 
this Gold Seal 
This Gold Seal is print 
ea in dark green ona 









gold background and GUARANTEE 
is pasted on the face of SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 





the goods. Look for it 
when you buy! 











